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.  .  .  and  every  big  Thursday  issue  thereafter! 

Sometimes  even  the  crispest  copy,  speed  color  presses  ready  to  roll  on  your 

the  sharpest  art,  the  best-read  newspaper  big  full  color  ads  (in  full  page  units  only 

delivers  a  still  more  powerful  and  effective  on  Thursday  only  for  the  present), 

punch  when  advertisers  are  able  to  use  full 

CO  or  pro  uct  repro  uction.  available  in  the  evening 

Ask  the  man  who  sells  foods,  beverages,  f*®'**-  able-to-buy  families  in  the 

automobiles,  home  furnishings,  wearing  ap-  nation’s  second  biggest  market  can  see  your 

parel,  even  cigarettes.  Color  counts!  ««■  Package  as  it  is,  the  way  they’ll 

buy  it.  And  they’ll  see  it  in  the  paper  they 
America’s  most  important  afternoon  news-  know  and  trust ...  the  CHICAGO  DAILY 

paper  now  has  the  newest  and  best  high  NEWS. 


write.  ..wire.  ..or  call  us  in... 


45  Rockefeller  Plaza  57  Forsyth  St.  N.W  703  Market  Street  1651  Cosmo  Street 


THE  SCOTT  THREE  to  TWO  FOLDER 


^  I  ^HIS  cut  illustrates  the  main  shaft  which 
drives  the  folding  and  cutting  cylinders 
of  our  latest  Folder.  One  guard  is  raised 
to  show  the  automatic  clutch  which  disen¬ 
gages  the  motor  drive  from  the  folding  and 
cutting  mechanism.  This  clutch,  when  it 
disengages,  silences  the  folding  mechanism 
and  brings  the  press  to  a  “red  button”  or 
emergency  stop.  As  the  nipping  rolls  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  until  the  units  come  to  a  dead 
stop  the  sheets  remain  in  the  press  to  the 
top  of  the  former. 


All  gears  in  this  folder  are  made  of  forged 
alloy  steel.  All  main  gears  run  in  oil  in  oil 
tight  cases.  All  main  bearings  are  auto¬ 
matically  lubricated  by  power  driven  pumps 
which  feed  oil  in  proportion  to  the  speed  of 
the  folder.  All  feeds  are  illuminated  and 
visible. 

The  folding  cylinders  are  one  piece  alloy 
steel. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  these  folders  operate. 
Please  arrange  to  do  so. 

5-56-10 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Albany  TIME 


N  expands 


to  keep  a  step  ahead  of  tomorrow 


The  responsibility  of  leadership  in  New  York's  vast  northeastern  com¬ 
munity  has  made  increasing  demands  upon  the  publishing  facilities  of  the 
Times-Union.  The  enormous  growth  of  the  Albany  Times-Union’s  popular¬ 
ity  could  not  he  foreseen  even  less  than  ten  years  ago  when  a  new  building 
and  equipment  made  that  newspaper  a  modem,  up-to-date  communications 
center.  Today,  once  again,  a  modernization  program  is  under  way  for  the 
Times-Union: 


8  modern  Coss  High  Speed  Press  Units,  64  page  presses  tvhich 
will  permit  printing  of  foiir-rolor  advertising  and  editorial 
pages. 


Relayout  of  the  production  facilities  in  the  building  recently 
constructed  in  1 949. 


These  mechanical  advances  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Albany 
Times-Union  to  <leliver  a  more  modern,  more  complete  newspaper  faster 
than  ever  before  to  a  greater  niimher  of  families  in  the  rapidlv  expanding 
Capital  District  Market. 


This  mechanical  modernization  of  the  Times-Union  is  another  step  in  a  far 
reaching  expansion  program  of  aggressive  journalistic  moves  under  way  in 
the  eleven  metropolitan  areas  where  Hearst  newspapers  are  published. 


“  A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 
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The  West's  Favorite 
Evening  Newspaper 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening 
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Election’s  All  Over 
But  It’s  Still  Unofficial 

By  Merton  T.  Akers 

United  Press  Staff 


Election  is  eight  days  past 
and  we  are  still  counting  the 
votes.  (This  was  written  Nov. 
14.) 

No  one  knows  now  the  total 
vote  for  President,  even  unof¬ 
ficially.  Furthermore  no  one 
will  know  the  total  vote  until 
well  along  into  December,  more 
I  than  a  month  after  the  polls 
I  closed. 

j  Fast  communications,  and 
I  electronic  machines  provide  the 
I  big  election  answers  in  12 
!  hours  or  less  but  the  complete 
count  must  await  harried  ofTi- 
I  cials,  up  to  the  eyes  in  paper 
I  ))allots,  and  far-flung  precincts 
I  sending  in  their  votes  by  canoe, 
j  dog  sled  and  sometimes  snow¬ 
plows. 

Before  midnight  Nov.  6  news¬ 
paper  readers,  TV  viewers  and 
radio  listeners  knew  from  press 
;  association  returns  that  Presi- 
!  dent  Fiisenhower  had  been  re¬ 
elected  by  a  thumping  plurality, 
j  Before  noon  the  next  day  they 
!  knew  the  House  of  Representa- 
i  tives  was  safe  for  the  Demo- 
!  crats.  Two  hours  later  they 
!  knew  the  Senate  had  remained 
I  Democratic  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin.  Fast  communications  and 
j  tabulating  from  grassroot  re- 
j  porters  took  care  of  that. 

Precincts  Unreported 

But  eight  days  later  more 
j  than  2,000  of  the  154,968  pre- 
!  cincts  in  the  nation  remained 
i  unreporte<l.  Two  House  races 
'  still  were  undecided.  About 
I  275,000  absentee  votes  remaine<l 
uncounted.  Few  of  the  votes 
cast  for  minority  presidential 
I  candidates  had  been  recorded. 

(It  was  Nov.  15  when  the 
,  House  contests  were  cleared  up.) 

I  .\11  available  figures  are 
unofficial.  No  official  figures  are 
available  until  the  vote  is  can¬ 
vassed  in  each  state  and  the 
totals  certified.  That  can  hap¬ 
pen  anytime  until  Dec.  17, 
which  is  the  date  when  Presi¬ 
dential  Electors  must  meet  in 
their  state  capitals  and  certify 
the  winner. 

I  The  re-election  of  President 
i  Eisenhower  won’t  really  be  of- 
'  ficial  until  the  electoral  votes 


from  the  states  are  opened  at 
a  joint  session  of  Congress 
Jan.  7  and  the  results — a  sur- 
prise  to  no  one — are  announced 
from  the  rostrum. 

Well  before  all  the  official 
figures  are  available  the  Work 
Almanac  must  go  to  press  to 
make  its  Jan.  1  publicatior 
date.  It  will  carry  UP  unofficial 
presidential  figures  for  the 
states  which  haven’t  made  their 
official  counts. 

Why  do  we  know  the  general 
results  so  early  and  the  final 
figures  so  late? 

The  answer  to  the  first  part 
of  the  question  is  that  the  prew 
associations  have  the  only 
nation-wide  organizations  cap¬ 
able  of  tabulating  the  vote  a; 
it  rolls  in.  The  answer  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question  is 
not  so  easy. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 


No  candidate  running  on 
either  ticket  in  our  state  has 
such  a  record  of  service  as  has 
Congressman  etoauldcivhrnseta- 
oinshrdlu.  —  Grand  Junctin 
(Colo.)  Dailp  Sentinel. 

• 

The  oily  company  official  dis¬ 
cussed  support  for  the  gas  mea¬ 
sure.  —  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


The  outstanding  student  in 
a  beekeeping  curse  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  was 
John  Blank.  —  San  Dkgo 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

• 

It  was  announced  that  the 
next  study  would  be  held  in 
the  Mishap  classroom  at  the 
church.  —  Texarkana  (Texas- 
Ark.)  Gazette. 


• 

Although  noted  as  a  sculp¬ 
tor,  John  Blank,  University  of 
Texas  aft  professor,  excells  in 
another  media — drawing. — Fori 
Worth  (Texas)  Press. 


i  Vol.  89,  No.  47,  November  17.  1966.  Editor  &  Publigher.  the  ^urth  EkUW  ij 
publish^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Boot 
Number  in  February  by  the  EJditor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  bufr 
ne^;s  offices  at  Suite  1700,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N.  Y,  (Printed  W 
Scott  Printintr  Co,.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privileifes  authorise 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879,  with  Titles  Paten^ted  anfl 
Registered  and  Contents  CopyriRhted  1966  by  the  Editor  A  Publisher  Co., 
Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  rsnacs. 
I  All  other  countries  $10.00. 
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First  of  GMC’s  Blue  Chip 
Money  Makers  for  ’57  . . . 

.  .  .  and  the  Pontiac  market  can  be  a  blue  chip 
money  maker  for  you  during  the  coming  year. 

GMC  Truck  &  Coach,  one  of  the  3  main  divisions  of  General 
Motors  Corporation  in  Pontiac,  is  the  largest  exclusive  vehicle 
manufacturer  in  the  world  and  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  city’s 
;it200.000,000  annual  industrial  payroll. 

!Set  Paid  56,732 

THE  POXTIAC  PRESS 


PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


New  York  Office 
HELEN  R.  HERD 
45  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36 
Phone  Judson  2-4297 


UP  TO  4  COLORS 
R.O.P.  DAILY 


Son  Franeleco  Office 
BRICE  McQUILLIN 


785  Market  St.,  Son  Francisco  S 
Phone  Sutter  1-3401 


i 


The  Worry  Clinic 


■Dr.  (Jeorge  W.  Oane,  Pli.D.  M.l).- 


(^rwin  J  C^oii 


★  ★  ★ 

umn 


Even  at  the  peak  of  the  Presidential  political  campaign, 
note  the  typical  mail  input  (October  1956)  for  Dr.  Crane’s 
•WORRY  CLINIC”  feature; 


St.  Louis  GLOBE-DEMCCRAT 

2,162  letters 

Cleveland  NEWS 

681 

Indianapolis  STAR 

1,050 

Columbus,  O.  CITIZEN 

602 

Knoxville  NEWS-SENTINEL 

380 

Miami  HERALD 

1,832 

— “Why,  at  the  height  of  a  political  campaign,  do 
readers  still  deluge  Dr.  Crane  with  mail?” 

— Dr.  Crane  is  the  top  authority  in  medico-psychology. 
He  holds  5  earned  degrees,  including  Ph.D.  and  .M.D.  He 
studied  at  Yale  and  Northwestern  University.  His  text¬ 
book  has  had  783  college  classroom  adoptions — more  than 
any  other  book  in  its  field. 


Dots  .  .  .  Dashes  -  -  - 

IVloscow — that  placeiine  nieatis  much  money  was  spent  for 
its  succeeding  dispatch,  always  severely  censored.  It  costs  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  $75,782  a  year  to  keep  Bernie  Cut- 
I  ler,  its  correspondent,  in  the  capital  of  the  Soviet  paradise.  The 
i  budget:  Cables,  $20,200;  telephone  and  telegraph,  $14.(XX); 
j  transportation,  $3,400;  bureau  expenses,  $38,182.  And  with 
!  all  that  expense  account,  living  is  tough.  Mr,  Cutler  com- 
•  inented:  “About  the  food,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  paying 
more  and  eating  worse  than  ever  before.  The  expense  ac¬ 
counts  will  show  that  the  prices  are  high;  take  my  word 
that  the  quality  is  low,  the  preparation  mediocre,  the  service 
awful.”  On  the  subject  of  health,  he  commented:  “I  do  not 
want  to  come  home  with  Soviet  stainless  steel  teeth.” 

— “There  is  a  casual  attitude  in  British  news  reporting  thal 
is  a  little  startling  to  a  graduate  of  the  who,  what,  when,  when 
and  why  school,’’  writes  William  J.  Clew,  Hartford  (Conn,) 
Courant  assistant  managing  editor,  touring  Europe.  “The  Engliak 
papers  often  omit  first  names,  ages,  addresses  and  other  data 
vital  to  an  American  reporter.  They  leave  stories  hanging  in 
midair  and  their  readers  burning  with  curiosity.’’  Mr.  Clew’a 
example  clipped  from  a  Ixtndon  paper:  “A  Mr.  Smatlicrs  ol 
Liverpool  is  at  the  Seething  Street  Hospital  recovering  from 
injuries  received  when  he  was  stepped  on  by  a  camel.”  End  of 
story. 


(1. — “D«»es  Dr.  Crane’s  column  tie-in  with  moral  training 
of  teen-agers?” 

A. — Yes,  and  Dr.  Crane  has  thus  been  invited  to  address 
the  7,000  Delegates  to  Pre.sbyterian  Laymen’s  Convention. 
10,000  Delegates  to  Disciples  of  Christ  Inter.  Convention, 
Ohio  State  Ministerial  Meeting,  Methodist,  Baptists,  Con¬ 
gregational,  Hebrew,  Mormon,  Seventh  Day  .Adventists, 
Church  of  God  and  other  religious  gatherings. 

Roman  Catholic  priests  have  used  Dr.  Crane’s  booklets 
in  their  Cana-Conference  instruction. 

<1. — “How  dues  Dr.  Crane  serve  as  a  .Space-Saver?” 

-A. — His  column  covers  Health,  Love  &  Marriage,  Child 
Rearing,  Personality  and  Business  Psychology,  thus  doing 
in  ONE  column  what  ,5  other  columns  now  try  to  do.  You 
save  the  space  of  the  other  4  columns  for  spot  news. 

DR.  CRANE  IS  TOPS  ON  ALL  COUNTS! 

ASK  THE  243  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 
NOW  USING  HIM  CURRENTLY! 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

320  North  Michigan  Avenue  . 
CHICAGO  (11) 


-George  (iarler.  who  cover.-,  eourN  for  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  ha., 
no  law  degree  bill  he’s  a  pretty  good  lawyer.  He  represented  Dirk  Me- 
Cune,  also  a  T-H  eourthou-e  reporter,  when  the  latter  sued  a  womai 
driver  for  $50  damages  after  an  auto  collision.  .As  Dick's  counsel,  Georp 
i  won  a  $25  jury  verdict.  Presiding  over  the  trial  in  .Small  Claims  (^urt 
was  Judge  Pierce  .McBride,  a  Times-Herald  reporter  for  25  years  befon- 
he  assumed  public  office.  In  Texas,  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to 
preside  or  practice  in  Small  Claims  (iourt  .  .  .  Gordon  Capper,  Flxtl 
(Mich.)  Journal,  writes:  “Apropos  your  'Incorrect  Corrections’  of  Oct. 
27,  you  and  everyone  else  probably  have  heard  of  this  one,  and  I  can’t 
quote  chapter  and  verse,  Imt  I  believe  it  was  a  New  Zealand  papn 
which,  asked  to  correct  the  statement,  ’He  was  a  defective  in  the  policr 
force,’  the  next  day  substituted,  ‘He  was  a  detective  in  the  polio- 
farce.’  .  .  .  The  Phenix  City  (Ala.)  Herald  staff  is  a  family  affair.  Sii 
names  in  the  masthead  are:  Harold  E.  Poor  Sr.,  owner  and  publisher; 
Harold  E.  Poor  Jr.,  associate  publisher;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Poor  Sr.,  editor: 
Mary  Poor  Temple,  associate  editor;  Hattie  Poor  Yeager,  associate  edi¬ 
tor;  Ruth  Poor  Crozier,  reporter. 

— Anyone  for  rribbage?  Kir  hard  Carson.  San  Diego  Eveninf 
Tribune  roniposing  room,  has  played  7,618  games  since  1939. 
won  4,115.  and  he’s  never  seen  a  29  hand  .  .  .  .And  Sm 
^  Diego  Publici.sl  Seymour  Francis,  e\-Rloomington  (Ind.)  Teie- 
phone  and  other  newspapers,  took  his  2-year-old  daughter  oi 
bis  biisint-ss  round  to  announce  arrival  of  her  baby  brother  .  ,  ■ 

I  Over  a  story  saying  Russian  arehitecture  is  of  a  low  calibre. 
Miami  Daily  ISews  Real  Estate  Editor  Ben  Schneider  (ex- 
.Veic  York  World-Telegram)  wrote  this  head:  REPORT  IS 
!  yYET(GATiyE). 

— "The  major  condition  for  a  pcifc»-i  reporter  is  that  he  should  be  a 
bachelor,  becau.-,e  he  has  no  spare  time  to  look  after  his  family,  work 
ing  24  hours  a  day,”  commented  a  columnist  in  the  Tokyo  Shimbui^ 
(not  a  Guild  shop?)  .  .  .  "Writing  is  the  loneliest  industry  on  earth. 

I  commented  Charles  Mercer,  .AP  radio-TV  columnist,  author  of  the  best- 
,  selling  novel,  “Rachel  (>ade.”  .  .  .  Thomas  M.  Walsh,  ex-Baltiwor' 

Sun,  is  author  of  a  third  novel.  "The  Dark  Window”  (Little,  Brown  i 
Co.)  .  .  .  City  Editor  Click  Relander,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic. 
is  author  of  a  new  book.  ‘‘Drummers  and  Dreamers,”  the  story  of  ihr 
I  nearly-extinct  Wana|>uni  Indian  tribe  .  .  .  Roy  Thompson,  ITinslon 

I  Salem  (.N.C.)  Journal  re|H>iter.  has  had  80  of  his  “Feedbox”  columns 

written  on  a  tour  of  Europe,  published  in  a  book  entitled  “.Arounil 

Europe  in  80  Feedboxes.”  .  .  .  City  Editor  Jack  Jarvis,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  hands  out  cards  urging  “GET  IT  RIHGT!”  .  .  .  Edwin  B. 
Dooley,  ex-Aeie  York  Sun  s|iorts  writer,  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
New  York’s  Westchester  (bounty  .  .  .  Syndicated  columnist  Monison 
Wood  (“I'or  Men  Only”)  has  written  a  new  book  on  wine  cookfO- 
“More  Recipes  With  A  Jug  of  Wine”  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy)- 
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The  Newark  market,  with  aniy  7*U  of  New  Jersey's 
land  area,  produces  31  %  of  the  food  sales  of  the 
entire  state.  Newark  Star-Ledger  families  alone 
spend  over  two  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars, 
representing  a  bigger  market  than  either  Dallas, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Louisville, 
New  Orleans  or  Buffalo. 


u  wcx 


Both  national  and  retail  grocery  advertisers  have 
been  taking  a  new  look  at  this  great  New  jersey 
market.  In  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  they  have 
increased  their  linage  more  thon  50  “4  in  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger 


FIRST,  and  still  the  ONLY  NEWSPAPER  in  the  metro 
politan  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Market  with 


See  it  throughout  the  week  and  every  Thursday 
in  New  Jersey's  finest  food  section. 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc 


Ncujark  ;%tar'lleti8er 


Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Novemlx-r  I”.  1956 


On  the  Big  Stories, 

It  Really  Pays  to  Have 

LN.S.  o„d  I.N.R 


Thafs  what  editors  the  country  over  are  saying  again  follow¬ 
ing  these  latest  major  news  and  news-feature  scoops  scored 
by  International  News  Service  and  International  News  Photos: 


Tues.,  Oct.  30— From  Paris,  INS  correspondent  Elie 
Moissi  first  revealed  the  Anglo-French  plans 
to  attack  Egypt— before  it  was  known  in 
Washington  and  the  United  Nations. 

Wed.,  Oct.  31  —  From  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  INS  scored 
a  world  beat  of  almost  half  an  hour  on  the 
actual  start  of  the  Anglo-French  attack.  This 
was  followed  by  another  major  beat  from 
Cairo  by  Charles  P.  Arnot,  chief  Middle  East 
correspondent,  on  the  bombing  of  that  city. 

Wed.,  Oct.  31— INP  scored  a  smashing  12-hour 
beat  with  the  first  action  pictures  of  Israeli 
troops  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

Thurs.,  Nov.  1— Pierre  J.  Huss,  chief  INS  United 
Nations  correspondent,  scored  a  90-minute 
beat  with  the  news  that  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  would  ask  the  General  Assembly  to 
call  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  Egypt. 

Fri.,  Nov.  2— From  Budapest,  INS  correspondent 
Katharine  Clark  climaxed  her  graphic  eye¬ 


witness  stories  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  with 
an  exclusive  interview  with  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty— the  first  given  after  his  release. 

Fri.,  Nov.  2— From  inside  the  Gaza  Strip,  INS  cor¬ 
respondent  Serge  Fliegers  filed  the  first  eye¬ 
witness  story  of  the  Battle  of  Gaza,  riding 
up  to  the  front  in  an  ancient  New  York  City 
taxicab. 

Fri.,  Nov.  2— INP  delivered  first . . .  and  exclusively 
. . .  dramatic  pictures  of  the  fighting  inside 
the  Gaza  Strip. 

Tues.,  Nov.  6— INP  delivered  first . .  .  and  exclu¬ 
sively  .  .  .  frontline  pictures  of  Egyptian 
troops  in  action  against  invading  forces. 

Fri.,  Nov.  9— INP  delivered  first . . .  and  exclusively 
. . .  pictures  of  war-torn  Port  Said  after  the 
fierce  fighting  and  bombings. 

Sat.,  Nov.  10— INP  delivered  additional  exclusive  I 
pictures  showing  scenes  inside  Port  Said.  I 


And  that's  only  part  of  the  magnificent  record  of  INS  and  INP  in  recent  days  in 
covering  the  revolt  in  Hungary  . . .  war  in  the  Middle  East . . .  drama  at  the  United  Nations 
. . .  and  a  Presidential  election. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  far-flung  staffs  of  INS  and  INP  are  on  the  job.  Together 
they  form  a  versatile,  enterprising  team,  one  that  not  only  provides  a  constant  flow  of 
exclusive,  top-notch  features  . . .  but  when  the  big  spot  news  stories  are  breaking,  deliv¬ 
ers  the  Page  One  scoops  that  give  clients  an  edge  over  their  competition. 
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"When  it  comes  to  really  big  news  breaks  International 
News  Service  is  always  on  the  ball.  Your  25-minute  beat  on 
Anglo-French  bombing  of  Egypt  was  right  on  target.  Hearty 
congratulations."— James  R.  Doran,  Editor,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Evening  News. 

"Congratulations  on  a  couple  of  important  firsts.  INS  brought 
us  a  two-edition  beat  on  the  British-French  ultimatum  to 
Egypt.  INP  gave  us  the  first  picture  of  Israeli  troops  in  action. 
The  coverage  has  been  excellent  in  every  respect,  every 
day  in  every  way."— Sam  H.  Day,  Managing  Editor,  New 
York  Journal-American. 

"We  made  our  regular  edition  with  'British  Bomb  Egypt"  and 
alone  with  story  this  territory.  Many  thanks."— John  Conley, 
Editor,  Beverly,  Mass.,  Times. 

"Heartiest  congratulations  to  INP  for  being  first  with  action 
pictures  of  Israeli  troops  on  the  Sinai  peninsula.  The  pictures 
were  excellent,  and  hours  ahead  of  any  other  agency.  The 
New  York  Mirror  was  able  to  use  these  pictures  in  the  final 
edition  on  Wednesday  night,  and  thus  was  alone  among  all 
New  York  City  newspapers  with  them."— Glenn  Neville, 
Editor,  New  York  Mirror. 

"INS  enabled  us  to  score  a  clean  beat  over  every  other 
radio  and  TV  station  in  Dallas  with  bulletin  on  start  of  Anglo- 
French  attack  on  Egypt.  We  had  it  on  the  air  immediately. 
Our  other  wire  service  did  not  move  a  bulletin  until  almost 
half-hour  later."— Dick  Richmond,  News  Director,  Station 
KLIF,  Dallas,  Texas. 

"INS  scored  clean  beats  here  on  Cairo  bombing  by  British 
jets  and  Anglo-French  attacks  on  Egypt."— James  McLean, 
Managing  Editor,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

"You  did  a  fine  job  on  bombing  bulletins.  Gave  us  20 
minutes  to  half-hour  beat  on  opposition."— Win  Brooks, 
Managing  Editor,  Boston  American. 


"Superb  coverage  Egypt  today.  We  were  out  in  front  all  day 
and  at  least  25  minutes  ahead  of  opposition  on  Cairo  bomb¬ 
ing.  Congratulations." —John  C.  Manning,  Managing  Edi* 
tor,  Detroit  Times. 

"Your  coverage  of  start  of  war  in  Egypt,  and  continuing 
coverage,  put  us  way  ahead  of  our  competitors.  We  were 
riding  ahead  on  the  story  all  day,  ahead  of  local  stations 
and  also  far  ahead  of  our  own  network."— Ed  Deverill, 
News  Director,  Station  KGB,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

"INP  earned  a  real  pat  on  the  back  for  its  great  beat  with 
first  pictures  of  the  Middle  East  fighting."— George  A.  Tracy, 
Managing  Editor,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

"INP  photos  from  Hungary  have  been  timely,  frequently 
dramatic  and  have  set  a  high  standard."— Al  Beissert, 
Photo  Editor,  Newark,  N.  J.,  News. 

"Congratulations  on  your  outstanding  picture  scoop— the 
photo  of  the  Israeli  troops  charging  up  the  bleak  hillside. 
You  had  it  in  our  hands  well  in  advance  of  pictures  of  the 
same  locale  as  furnished  by  your  competitors."— Wilbur  D. 
Clark,  Picture  Editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

"Due  to  speed  and  completeness  with  which  INS  rounded 
up  the  nationwide  election  picture,  the  Sarasota  News  was 
able  to  beat  its  competition  on  the  street."— A.  J.  Ruttenber, 
Associate  Editor,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  News. 

"Congratulations  to  INS  on  excellent  election  coverage.  For 
over  20  years  your  service  has  helped  Yankee  Network  to 
be  first  in  this  area  with  election  returns  as  well  as  all  other 
news."— Leland  Bickford,  News  Director,  Station  WNAC- 
TV,  Yankee  Network,  Boston,  Mass. 

"INS  was  consistently  ahead  both  on  state  and  national  re¬ 
turns."— W.  Rockwell  Clark,  News  Editor,  Station  WNHC- 
TV,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


International  News  Service  •  International  News  Photos 
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editorial 


Who’s  Listening 

IV  EVVSPAPERS  are  now  getting  some  sensible  unci  sane  figures  to 
-*■  '  counteract  the  astronomical  sets-in-use  figures  projected  by  the 
television  industry.  Radio  salesmen  used  the  same  technique  no\c' 
being  employed  bv  T\’  but  the  big  cjuestion  then,  as  now,  is:  Who’s 
listening? 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  likes  to  use  cumulative 
figures  which  are,  of  course,  more  impressive  to  the  person  who 
doesn’t  take  the  time  to  break  them  down.  For  instance,  it  claims 
that  for  six  hours  between  6  a.m.  and  noon  41.3^t  of  the  'TV  homes 
have  sets  in  use  on  the  average.  F'or  six  hours  from  noon  to  6  p.m. 
it  claims  an  average  of  66.7%  sets  in  use.  Tliis  means  that  anvone 
who  flicked  a  dial  in  those  periods  is  added  to  the  total. 

This  conjures  up  a  vision  of  the  nation’s  housewives  neglecting 
their  sewing,  washing,  shopping,  etc.,  while  they  watch  the  magic- 
lantern  all  day.  But  how  many  of  them  are  actually  listening? 

il.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.,  has  provided  the  answer  for  the  Bureau  of 
.\dvertising,  ANP,\:  Tliree-fourths  of  the  housewives  in  homes  with 
TV  sets  turned  on  during  the  daytime  are  not  watching  them.  The\- 
are  busy  doing  other  things,  and  one  half  of  them  are  not  i‘\-<*n  in 
the  same  room  with  the  TV  set. 

The  figures  further  reveal  that  in  New  York,  tor  instance,  onl\ 
2.6%  of  the  homes  (25%  of  those  with  sets  in  use)  have  housewives 
giving  TV  their  undivided  attention.  Divide  that  audience  between 
seven  New  York  T\’  stations  and  you  begin  to  realize  how  infini¬ 
tesimal  is  the  audience  for  the  average  daytime  TV'  show  . 

We  suspect  that  a  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to  night¬ 
time  TV  view'ing,  and  .some  day  w'e  hope  to  see  the  answ'er  to  that  one. 

.Vlso,  we  continue  to  hope  that  some  day,  some  one  w'ill  find  out 
bow  many  viewers  stay  to  see  the  commercials.  After  all,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  might  be  elated  to  know  what  a  large  audience  he  has  attracted 
to  watch  his  free  entertainment,  but  he  ought  to  have-  some  idea  of 
how'  many  of  them  saw  his  message. 

-Many  surveys  havc^  show'ii  that  advertising  in  newspapers  is 
welc-omed  by  readers  but  commercials  on  the  air  are  unpopular. 
Sets-in-use  figures  are  interesting,  but  how  about  getting  some  figures 
on  commercials-in-nse? 

Advertising  Ethics 

A  NY  NEVV'SP.VPER  that  accepts  an  ad  from  a  retailer  to  be  [)ub- 

lished  at  the  same  time  as  an  ad  from  one  of  his  competitors 
is  in  violation  of  acK  ertising  ethics.  VVT*  compliment  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  California,  for  tmcling  an  attempt  of  this  kind  on  th< 
[)art  of  Ford-Mercury  dealers  to  time  their  cojiv  with  release  of  an 
ad  from  a  dealer  of  another  manufacturer. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  prestige  of  newspapers 
and  to  newspaper  advertising  than  to  have  salesnuMi  or  t‘xt‘cutives 
reveal  the  advertising  plans  of  one  dealer  or  manufacturer  to  his 
c-ompetitors.  New'spapers  are  in  the  business  of  selling  advertising 
space,  to  be  sure,  but  a  confidential  relationship  must  exist  w'hich 
c-alls  for  honesty  and  integrity.  VV’ithont  that  adcortisers  w-ill  soon 
tak«*  their  acc'onnts  elsewhere. 


By  prayer  and  supplication,  wiiA 
thanksgiring.  let  your  requests  be  knous 
unto  G(td.  — Philippians.  IV;  6. 
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part  of  his  equipment.  Page  50. 
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Page  60. 
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Page  68. 


PRESS  PERIL?— Mr.  Ernst  wants 
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letters 


EDITING  COLUMNISTS 


To  THE  Editor  :  I  congratulate  you  on 
vour  editorial  “Handling  Columns”  ( Nov. 
10). 

There  is  a  notion  in  some  newspaper 
sanctums  that  columns  are  sacrosanct.  When 
we  handle  columns  we  give  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  be  used  without  modifica¬ 
tion.  If  we  accept  them  and  buy  them, 
publishing  them  under  a  by-line,  certainly 
we  have  no  right  to  change  the  sense  of 
them.  When,  however,  a  columnist  per¬ 
petrates  a  big  lie  or  intimates  that  which 
is  due  to  his  own  bias,  rather  than  to  the 
facts,  we  have  a  right  to  throw  the  column 
away.  And,  wc  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
a  rebate. 


I  go  further  than  this.  Several  of  mv 
columnists  pad  their  copy  lamentably  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  eliminate  paragraphs 
from  most  of  them  when  the  sense  will 
not  be  changed.  We  look  upon  columnists 
exactly  as  we  look  upon  repnjrters  who 
happen  to  have  by-lines.  I’m  glad  you  have 
pointed  this  out  to  the  profession. 


Dwtcht  Marviv 


Editor, 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record. 


SAVING  OLD  PAPER 


To  THE  Editor;  We  have  obtained  a 
four-page  copy  of  V’ol.  1,  No.  1  of  this 
newspaper  dated  1882.  It  is  in  rather  poor 
condition,  but  since  it  is  the  only  one  we 
have,  we  are  anxious  to  preserve  it.  Do 
you  have  any  record  of  a  process  that 
would  prolong  the  life  of  newsprint? 


H.  M.  Petersov 

General  Manager, 

Sew  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 


(The  Sew  York  Times  Library  advises 
that  it  uses  the  National  Archives  technique 
of  lamination  to  prolong  the  life  of  news¬ 
print.  The  name  of  the  concern  is  Plastic 
Service  Corp.,  318  East  32nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  It  is  also  piossible  to  inicrofilin 
the  old  trea.sure  .  .  .  ED.) 


OOPS!  SORRY! 


To  the  Editor:  This  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  news  release  on  a  speech 
to  be  delivered  by  Joseph  B.  Haverstick, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  on  Friday,  November  9, 
before  the  18th  annual  Building  Products 
Executive  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  NAHB  now  has  been  informed  by 
officials  of  the  Conference  that  tradition¬ 
ally  the  Conference  is  “off  the  record.” 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  you  please  do 
not  publish  the  news  release. 


NAUR  Pt.’bi,ic  Rei.ations 


Washington,  D.C. 
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THANKS  FOR  COVERAGE 

To  THE  Editor:  This  is  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  your  excellent 
coverage  of  the  CNF  Annual  Meeting  in 
Palo  Alto. 

Not  only  are  we  pleased  with  the  way 
in  which  you  have  covered  F'oiindation 
Meetings,  but  the  industry  as  a  whole,  is 
deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  yon  lover  the  circulation 
field  in  California. 

Robert  A.  Macki.ix 

Managing  Director, 

California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

CARRYOVER 

To  THE  Editor:  Memo  to  Make-Up  De¬ 
partments: 

When  carrying  over  a  Front  Page  story, 
a  service  to  readers  will  be  rendered  if  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  story  remains  in 
the  newspaper’s  first  section. 

All  too  frequently  a  page  one  story  will 
bo  continued  in  another  section  of  the 
paper.  This  occurs  most  frequently  in 
Sunday  editions. 

It  can  be  most  frustrating  to  either  hunt 
for  the  other  part  carrying  the  remainder 
of  the  story,  or  to  make  a  mental  note  to 
finish  the  item  when  reading  the  other 
part  later. 

D.  D.  Canterman 

Riitler,  Pa. 

PRO-STEVENSON 

To  THE  Editor:  There  are  times  when  I 
despair  about  the  uses  of  the  American 
language. 

Back  in  the  Spring  of  1952  the  Post.  1 
believe,  was  the  first  newspaper  to  urge 
the  nomination  of  Adlai  Stevenson  for  the 
Presidency.  We  supported  him  that  year 
and  had  no  reason  to  regret  our  decision. 
This  year  we  once  again  urged  his  nomina¬ 
tion  and  editorially  campaigned  for  him. 

Indeed  there  arc  even  those  who  charge 
that  we  have  repeated  ourselves  in  the 
intensity  of  our  advocacy. 

And  now  comes  the  cruelest  blow  .  .  . 
Editor  &  Publisher  listed  us  in  its  survey 
of  the  press  (Nov.  3)  as  uncommitted  to 
i-ither  Presidential  candidate. 

I  trust  a  typographical  gremlin  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  error;  I  cannot  believe 
that  our  warm  words  for  Stevenson  coiikl 
have  lieen  eonstnierl  as  frigid  neutrality. 

(ames  A.  Wechsleh 

Editor, 

Sew  York  Post 

(Not  a  typo;  an  error  in  the  tabulation 
process.  However,  the  summary  figures  in 
the  E&P  report  were  correct.— ED. ) 


October  circulation  of 
The  New  York  Times  highest  for 
any  month  in  Times  history 


630,008  WEEKDAYS 

average  met  paid  5-dag  sale  (Mondays  through  Fridays) 


over  October,  1955 


A  GAIN  OF  44,874 


average  net  paid  sale 


A  GAIN  OF  43,708  over  October,  1955 


Exciting  days  like  these  people  just  naturally  turn  to 

The  New  York  Times.  They  want  to  know  the  facts  about  what’s 

happening  all  over  the  world  —  and  how  it  affects  them. 

And  they  know  that  in  The  Times  as  nowhere  else  they  get  clear, 
complete,  colorful  reports  that  answer  their  questions. 

That’s  why  circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  these  days  is  higher 
than  it  has  ever  lieen. 

NeUr  JJork  0ime;5 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THATS  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


It 
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Sorry  Political  Campaign 
Received  Similar  Coverage 


APME  Hits  Early  Grass  Roots 
Surveys,  Praises  Spot  News 

By  Bay  Krwin 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Uninspired  reporting  of  an  uninspired  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  caused  caustic  complaints  but  also  comments 
of  commendation  by  members  of  the  Associated  Press  .Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  in  annual  session  here  this  week. 

Some  editors  charged  that  AP  coverage  was  poor  in  the 
Minnesota  primary’  and  the  other  so-called  “popularity  con¬ 
tests”  and  that  the  grass  roots  surveys  were  made  too  early 
and  therefore  did  not  reflect  the  trend  to  an  Eisenhouc'r 
landslide  in  many  states. 


night 

Com- 

from 

Day, 


trnt  of  the  Eisenhower  victory, 
and  as  a  result  some  of  the 
state-by-state  predictions  were 
at  variance  with  the  final  out¬ 
come.  But  it  assessed  correct¬ 
ly — in  the  face  of  the  sudden 
war  clouds  abroad  —  the  con¬ 
tinuing  Eisenhower  gn^ip  on  the 
electorate. 

“As  usual,  AP’s  election 
night  coverage  was  complete, 


Superb  Spot  News 

Practically  all  members,  how¬ 
ever,  agreed  that  AP  spot  news 
coverage  in  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  and  on  election 
was  superb. 

The  APME  Elections 
mittec,  which  worked 
February  until  Election 
through  its  chairman,  Charles 
A.  King,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Ohnerv- 
fr-Dispatch,  issued  its  report 
(considered  a  supplement  to 
the  19.">6  Blue  Book)  in  which 
it  asserted: 

“It  was  a  year  of  only  two 
startling  primary  battles.  It 
was  a  year  of  one  rather  dull 
convention  and  one  very  dull 
convention.  It  was  a  year  of 
uninspired  campaigning.  It 
was  a  year  devoid  of  burning 
issues.  But  it  was  an  election 
year  that  suddenly  found  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  aflame.  Stories  from 
Poland,  Hungary,  Israel  and 
the  United  Nation.s  pushed  the 
campaign  off  Page  1. 

“The  vei’y  heart  of  .\P's 
presidential  election  year  re¬ 
port  was  its  renewed  mandate 
to  go  to  the  grass  roots:  to  find 
out  what  the  people  were  think¬ 
ing.  Although  this  report  will 
show  disagreement  on  pro¬ 
cedure  and  suggestion  for 
changes  in  approach,  AP  must 
receive  a  goc^  grade  on  its 
Rrass  roots  effort  for  1956. 

“AP  did  not  foresee  the  er- 
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stories  were  well-packaged  and 
many  were  written  brilliantly.” 

The  report  found  fault  with 
the  Minnesota  primary  cover¬ 
age  and  AP’s  handling  of  the 
Democratic  convention.  Some 
committee  members  felt  the  AP 
did  not  report  adequately  on 
the  behind-the-scenes  maneuver¬ 
ing  that  resulted  in  Stevenson’s 
nomination  and  did  not  take 
full  advantage  of  the  unex¬ 
pectedly  exciting  vice  presi¬ 
dential  nomination  contest. 
Several  suggested  that  stories 
by  Charles  Cleveland,  Chicago 
Daihj  News,  represented  the 
ultimate  in  performance. 

Elections  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  King  was  the  first  of  four 
panel  members  to  speak  on 
coverage  of  the  presidential 
election.  He  gave  the  AP  a 
high  grade  for  its  report  and 
said  he  had  no  serious  com¬ 
plaint  but  expressed  fear  for 
the  future  on  the  ground  that 
the  real  story  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  political  parties 
remains  to  be  told.  He  said  AP 


$9  Raise  in  Top  Rank 
Ends  Cleveland  Strike 

CLEVELAND 

Cleveland's  three  big  dailies  will  be  publishing  again  some 
time  this  weekend— probably  Saturday.  They  have  been  shut  down 
since  Nov.  1,  when  the  members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  went  on 
strike  against  the  Press  (Scripps-Howard). 

■Vn  offer  made  through  .Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celehrezie  was 
accepted  Nov.  15  by  a  vote  of  227  to  29  in  the  Press  unit  of  the 
Guild.  It  also  won  approval  in  the  Plain  Dealer  and  News  units. 

Publication  could  not  be  resumed  immediately,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  because  so  many  workers  in  the  craft  unions  were  on 
jobs  out  of  town.  The  Plain  Dealer  and  News  were  suspended 
when  the  drivers  refused  to  handle  an  edition  bearing  the  triple 
nameplate  of  all  dailies. 

The  settlement  provides  a  $9  wage  hike  for  the  top  bracket 
journeymen,  $6..50  retroactive  to  Nov.  1  and  $2.59  additional  in 
the  second  year.  Other  increases  are  (first  year)  $t  to  those  up 
to  $90  a  week;  $4.50  for  the  $90-120  class;  (second  year)  $2.50 
for  all.  The  former  top  minimum  was  $122.50. 

Several  new  security  clauses  were  added.  They  provide  for 
two-weeks  notice  and  formal  listing  of  deficiencies  before  dis¬ 
charge,  a  preferential  hiring  list,  hardship  grievance  cases,  dis¬ 
missal  indemnity  raised  from  .50  to  .52  weeks  maximum. 


'iin'iiimpill 

political  copy  is  not  always 
understandable  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  some  states  per¬ 
mit  switch  voting  in  primaries. 

Kenneth  L.  Simms,  San 
IHego  (Calif.)  Tribune,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  election  night  i-eports 
made  to  his  paper  by  a  half 
dozen  services. 

“If  I  had  to  cast  a  vote  for 
the  outstanding  service  that 
night.  I’d  give  it  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  to  A  P  on  the  score  of 
completeness,  volume,  caution, 
speed,  convenience  of  packag¬ 
ing,  new  leads,  rapid  bulletins, 
which  dominated  the  field  with 
no  comparable  competition.” 
asserted  Mr.  Simms.  “The  65,- 
000  participating  in  gathering 
the  vote  gave  AP  an  edge. 

“If  the  service  lagged  at  all, 
it  was  in  not  seizing  little  high¬ 
lights  that  were  straw.s  in  the 
wind  and  were  carried  by  other 
services,”  he  concluded. 

Severe  criticism  of  the  grass 
roots  surveys,  on  the  ground 
they  were  made  much  too  early 
and  did  not  give  enough  detail, 
was  voiced  by  Edward  P.  Fal¬ 
lon,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

“All  of  the  grass  roots  stor¬ 
ies  were  of  the  same  pattern, 
all  were  alike,  none  said  6  out 
of  10  or  a  certain  percentage  of 
those  interviewed  were  for  a 
certain  candidate,”  he  declared. 
“They  were  not  clear  in  their 
overall  picture.  They  seemed 
to  balance  off  one  partisan  with 
another  and  quoted  the  similar 
sentiments  of  all  state  party 
chairmen  on  their  visions  of 
victory. 

Surveys  Too  F^rly 
“The  grass  roots  surveys 
were  made  much  too  early 
when  independent  voters  ha^I 
made  no  decision,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “When  the  campaign 
reached  its  height,  there  were 
no  survey  stories.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  these  stories  will  show 
that  they  were  way  off,  state 
by  state.  Early  sentiment  of 
voters  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  when  they  go  to  the 
polls.  The  surveys  should  have 
begun  10  days  before  election 
and  ended  the  weekend  before 
it.” 

Tanner  T.  Hunt,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  commended 
the  AP  interpretive  and  back¬ 
ground  material  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  carried — “mil- 
(Continued  on  page  AO) 
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3  Hoodlums  on  Trial 

Riesel’s  Attacker  Told 
It  Was  A  Love  Affair 


A  K‘>vernment  witness  told  a 
jury  in  Federal  Court  this  week 
that  Abe  Telvi,  now  dead, 
thought  he  was  avenging  an 
illicit  love  affair  when  he  threw 
the  acid  that  blinded  Victor 
Kiesel,  labor  reporter. 

It  wasn’t  until  Telvi  read  the 
Sew  York  Journal- American 
last  April  5,  the  day  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  that  he  knew  he  had  hit 
a  newspaperman,  Joseph  Peter 
Carlino  testified  at  the  start  of 
trial  before  Judge  William  B. 
Herlands,  Wednesday,  Nov.  14. 

Obstruction  of  Justice 

Mr.  Riesel,  columnist  of  the 
Sew  York  Daily  Mirror  and 
Hall  Syndicate,  according  to  the 
government’s  case,  was  about  to 
testify  before  a  Grand  Jury  in¬ 
vestigating  rackets  in  the  gar¬ 
ment  and  trucking  industries. 

Leo  Telvi  (Abe’s  brother), 
Domenico  “Nick”  Bando,  and 
Gondolfo  “Sheik”  Miranti  are 
being  tried  on  a  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  obstruct  justice. 

Others  described  to  the  jury 
of  eight  men  and  four  women 
by  Judge  Herlands  as  charged 
with  being  “partners  in  crime” 
are  to  be  tried  later.  Among 
them  is  John  (Johnny  Dio)  Dio- 
guardi,  labor  racketeer.  No 
mention  of  Dio  was  made  by 
.\rthur  Christy,  assistant  U.S. 
.\ttorney,  when  h  presented  the 
government’s  case.  When  Mr. 
Christy  asked  Carlino  directl) 
if  he  knew  the  “higher  ups”  the 
witness  said,  “No.” 

What  Carlino  did  say — he  has 
pleaded  guilty — was  that  he  had 
picked  Telvi  when  “Nick” 
Bando  asked  him  if  he  knew 
someone  who  would  take  $500 
to  “beat  up  a  guy  who  was 
annoying  another  man’s  wife.” 
Subsequently  Telvi  received  a 
total  of  about  $1100  and  a  suit 
of  old  clothes  and  a  promise 
that  he  and  his  girl  friend,  Olga 
de  la  Cruz,  could  have  “any¬ 
thing  they  needed.”  He  was 
murdered  July  28. 

Carlino,  43,  sometimes  called 
“Joe  Peelo,”  was  the  go-be¬ 
tween  for  Miranti  and  Bando 
and  Telvi.  He  said  he  had  gone 
through  the  seventh  grade  in 
school.  He  had  been  sentenced 
to  prison  for  robbery  in  1030; 
again  for  robbery  for  15  years 
in  1932;  and  for  three  years  on 
a  narcotics  charge  in  1953. 

“Nick  Bando  told  me  he  in¬ 


troduced  Abe  to  Sheik  Miranti 
and  that  it  was  agreed  Abe 
would  beat  up  this  man,”  Car¬ 
lino  testified  over  frequent  de¬ 
fense  objections. 

Columnist  Pointed  Out 

Mr.  Riesel  was  pointed  out 
to  Telvi  “a  few  days  before  the 
attack”  at  Lindy’s  or  Hutton’s 
restaurant,  Carlino  said.  Abe 
subsequently  told  Carlino  that 
Riesel  was  “a  little  guy  and 
wouldn’t  cause  much  trouble.” 
He  was  tagged  as  “a  guy  who 
was  annoying  someone  else’s 
wife.” 

Telvi,  on  Wednesday,  April  4, 
was  picked  up  about  8  P.M.  and 
told  to  stand  by  until  about  2 
A.M.,  the  witness  continued.  He 
was  wearing  a  brown  “Eisen¬ 
hower”  jacket  and  brown  pants, 
with  no  hat,  according  to  Car- 
lino’s  description. 

Carlino  said  he  saw  Telvi  at 
5  A.M.,  April  5,  at  Rattner’s 
Restaurant  on  Delancey  Street, 
on  New  York’s  lower  East  Side. 

“Abe  walked  in  excited,  a 
handerchief  over  his  face  and 
walked  back  to  the  bathroom,” 
Carlino  said.  “He  came  out  and 
signaled  me  outside.  We  went 
to  my  apartment.  1  looked  at 
his  face.  I  saw  it  was  livid  red 
on  the  right  side.  I  applied 
baking  powder  to  try  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  pain.” 

Spilled  Acid  on  Face 

Carlino  said  he  asked  Telvi 
how  he  had  happened  to  “wind 
up  using  acid,  when  you  was 
supposed  to  beat  the  guy  up.” 
.4be  told  him  he  was  told  acid 
would  be  easier. 

The  witness  quoted  Abie  as 
saying.  “I  went  up  there  (out¬ 
side  Lindy’s  restaurant)  and 
this  guy  walked  out.  1  W’alked 
over  and  called  him.  He  turned 
and  I  threw  the  acid.  I  pulled 
back  my  arm  to  empty  the 
bottle  and  it  hit  my  face.  J  ran 
through  a  lot  and  a  couple  of 
cops  stopped  me.  I  told  them  a 
couple  of  guys  tried  to  stick  me 
up  and  I  was  running  away. 
They  told  me  to  keep  going.” 

.Saw  the  Headlines 

In  explaining  how  they  first 
learned  the  victim  was  Mr. 
Riesel,  Carlino  said  he  looked 
through  the  whole  Joumal- 
Amerlcan  looking  for  a  small 
item.  It  wasn’t  until  he  had 


lefolded  the  paper  that  he  saw 
the  big  headlines  on  the  front 
page. 

“That’s  the  first  time  1  knew 
.Abie  had  been  lied  to,”  Carlino 
•said. 

Reporting  on  a  later  conver¬ 
sation  with  Bando  and  Miranti, 
Carlino  said  he  told  the  latter: 

“‘How  come!  You  told  me 
Telvi  was  to  beat  up  some 
schlub.  This  Victor  Riesel  is 
a  newspaper  man,  more  or  less 
a  crusader,  and  also  a  govern¬ 
ment  witness.’  ” 

In  all  his  conversations  with 


U.MTEi)  Nations 

United  Nations  delegates 
agreed  this  week  to  take  no 
further  action  this  year  on  the 
draft  convention  on  freedom  of 
information.  The  item  was 
dropped  from  the  crowded  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  agenda  with  only 
token  protest  from  India  and 
from  Egypt  which  always  have 
been  among  the  staunchest  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  treaty-writing 
undertaking. 

The  delegates’  rea.sons  were 
obvious,  albeit  not  even  ex¬ 
pressed  around  the  council 
table:  What  with  the  Hungarian 
and  Middle  East  crisis,  it  seemed 
unrealistic  to  take  time  out  now 
to  review  a  project  which  has 
been  beset  by  difficulties  since 
its  stall. 

The  action  means  that  the  in¬ 
formation  convention  will  not 
be  reviewed  before  the  1957 
Assembly  session  and  in  all 
probability,  possibly  shelved  in¬ 
definitely. 

Complaints  Heard 

Some  of  the  strong  treaty- 
supporters  have  been  complain¬ 
ing  privately  that  they  still 
think  the  UN  should  have  an¬ 
other  go  at  drafting  the  info 
pact.  They  insist  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  bogged  down  because  of  the 
disputes  of  the  big  powers. 
They  also  hold  that  the  effort 
failed  because  the  big  powers 
wanted  to  make  propaganda 
speeches,  each  side  blasting  the 
activities  of  the  jiress  of  the 
other  country. 

But  this  view  is  not  generally 
shared  by  those  who  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  drafting  labors 
since  1948.  They  insist  that 
there  were  many  and  basic  con- 


Bando  and  Miranti,  the  people 
who  had  ordered  the  attack 
were  always  the  “higher  upg" 
or  the  “people  up  town.” 

These  people,  he  said,  “have 
millions  and  plenty  of  lawyers" 
and  should  have  paid  Tehi 
$20,000  for  the  job,  considering 
the  fact  that  his  victim  was  so 
prominent  and  there  were  re¬ 
wards  of  $45,000  on  Telvi’s 
head. 

Outlining  the  prosecution  case, 
Mr.  Christy  said  this  trial  would 
concern  only  the  attempt  to  hide 
Abe  Telvi. 


troversies  quite  apart  from  the 
cold  war.  They  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  smaller  Arab  and 
Asian  states  had  hoped  that 
the  treaty  would  give  them 
some  protection  against  the 
“abuses”  of  the  powerful  press 
media  of  the  western  powers. 
They  say  further  that  the 
treaty  was  crammed  with  se 
many  restrictions  or  limitations 
of  press  liberty  that  it  was  un¬ 
acceptable  not  only  to  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  but 
to  many  others  as  well. 

Typical  of  the  problem,  they 
say,  has  been  the  effort  to  write 
in  provisions  that  the  exercise 
of  press  freedom  can  be  limited 
in  the  interests  of  maintaining 
law  and  order,  or  to  protect  the 
reputation.^  of  others,  or  to 
avoid  any  chance  that  a  news 
report  will  incite  hatred.  With 
such  loosely-worded  phrases, 
they  argue  governments  could 
use  the  convention  as  a  weapor 
for  restricting  true  freedom  of 
information  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  —  closing  dow’n  critical 
newspapers  or  enforcing  inter¬ 
nal  censorship  on  various  pre- 
text.s. 

Basis  of  (.'ontruvvrs} 

That  this  issue  of  “permis¬ 
sible  restrictions”  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  controversy  was  in- 
diciited  earlier  this  year  when 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  recommended  the  po.^tpone- 
ment  action  taken  this  week 
and  expressed  regrets  that  de¬ 
spite  all  the  debates  on  this 
topic,  they  had  “failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  agreement  on  a  formula 
which  would  describe  peimis- 
sible  limitations  on  fieedom  of 
information. 


UN  Delegates  Table 
Information  Treaty 

Ity  Kathleen  'rellseli 

New  York  Times  United  .Nations  Bureau 
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SNPA  Broadens  Purpose, 
Takes  Members  Outside  Area 


All-Business  Aspect  Deleted 
In  Revision  of  Constitution 

Bv  Boberl  T.  Br«»\Mi 

liocA  Raton,  Fla. 

A  change  in  constitution  and  by-laws,  voted  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  .53rd  annual  convention  here  Nov.  15 
will  give  the  Southern  Nev^■spaper  Publishers  As.sociation  a 
broader  purpose  and  make  its  services  available  to  publish¬ 
ers  outside  the  SNPA  territory. 

The  stated  object  of  the  association  now  reads:  “The 
purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  its  member  newspapers  so  that  as  a  free  and  strong  press 
the\-  may  best  serve  our  nation  and  its  people.” 

Eliminated  was  the  provision 


stating  that  the  purpose  was 
the  advancement  “of  the  busi¬ 
ness  interest  of  its  members, 
particularly  by  the  interchange 
of  all  information  that  may  be 
of  value  in  increasing  income 
and  reducing  the  expense  of  op¬ 
eration.” 

Extra-Regional  Members 
Another  constitutional  change 
provides  for  “extra-regional 
members”  without  vote.  They 
are  entitled  to  attend  conven¬ 
tions  and  to  receive  all  head¬ 
quarters  services,  including 
those  of  the  Labor  Department. 

Under  this  revision  two  new 
memberships  were  accepted 
from  Maryland  and  Bermuda. 

Newsprint  Supply 
Southern  newsprint  capacity 


debate  that  we  publish  a  free 
press  in  a  free  country.” 

Over  Million  Ton.s 

On  the  second  issue  Mr. 
Puckette  said:  “As  we  look 
forward  to  a  production  of 
over  1,000,000  tons  of  newsprint 
in  the  South  in  another  two 
years,  going  far  toward  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  use  and  production  in 
our  area,  we  know  that  changes 
are  ahead  in  our  contract  re¬ 
lations  with  suppliers.” 

The  Newsprint  Committee 
headed  by  Charles  P.  Manship 
Jr.,  Baton  Rouge  State  Timee 
&  Advocate,  reported  capacity 
was  Increased  at  every  mill  in 
the  South  during  19.56  and 
there  are  plans  for  further 
increases. 

Southland  Paper  Mills  in 


leached  its  highest  point  in  Texas  brought  its  third  ma- 
1956  and  there  is  more  capacity  chine  into  production  this  Sum- 
projected  for  the  future,  but  mer,  increasing  its  capacity  of 
newsprint  supplies  in  the  South  70,000  tons.  Changes  in  equip- 
have  been  far  from  ample.  ment  at  Coosa  River  will  make 
This  was  the  tenor  of  the  its  19.56  capacity  12,000  tons 
lepoi’t  of  the  Newsprint  Mills  greater.  Bowaters  Southern 
Committee.  plans  to  have  in  production  late 

Charles  McD.  Puckette,  Chat-  this  year  a  third  machine  pro- 
taiiooga  Times,  SNPA  president  ducing  100,000  more  tons  per 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  year.  International  Paper  plans 
convention,  highlighted  this  to  begin  production  in  its  new 
situation  in  a  report  noting  mill  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  dur- 


that  southern  publishers  faced 
two  significant  regional  matters 
this  year:  1.  the  Supreme  Court 


ing  1956  with  a  capacity  of 
100,000  tons. 

This  increased  production 


decision  on  non-segregation,  and  amounts  to  approximately  282.- 


2.  the  newsprint  situation. 

He  said  this  meeting  is  not 


000  tons  per  year. 

In  addition,  a  fourth 


the  place  to  argue  the  first  chine  has  been  announced  for 


issue,  but  added:  “Impartial 
ob.seivers  will  agree,  however, 
on  the  important  truth  that 
our  southern  newspapers,  with 


Lufkin  which  should  raise  its 
capacity  by  75,000  tons  begin¬ 
ning  in  1959.  Other  machine 
improvements  are  expected  to 


few  exceptions,  have  covered  make  this  mill’s  capacity  about 
this  difficult  field  of  news  fully  500,000  tons  a  year.  A  third 
and  competently.  Also  we  bear  machine  will  go  into  production 
in  mind  gratefully  in  this  great  at  Coosa  River  in  1958  and  will 
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add  70,000  tons  capacity.  The 
1959  production  of  Coosa  should 
exceed  1957  production  by  at 
least  110,000  tons.  Interna¬ 
tional  began  construction  of  a 
new  mill  at  Pine  BlulT,  Ark., 
during  1956,  which  should  be¬ 
gin  operation  in  1957  with  a 
capacity  of  1.30,000  tons. 

It  was  reported,  also,  that 
Bowaters  is  planning  a  fourth 
machine  for  its  Calhoun,  Tenn., 
mill  which  should  add  another 
100,000  tons.  Hudson  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  is  considering 
a  mill  at  Palatka,  Fla.,  which 
is  dependent  on  the  disposal  of 
sufficient  tonnage  to  make  op¬ 
eration  feasible.  Final  approval 
of  plans  has  not  been  announced. 
There  are  also  plans  for  a  de- 
inking  mill  in  the  westem  part 
of  SNPA  territory,  but  there  is 
nothing  definite  to  report,  the 
committee  concluded. 

Many  Without  Contracts 

In  the  labor  field,  W'alter 
Johnson  Jr.,  manager  of 
SNPA’s  Labor  Department,  re¬ 
ported  that  a.s  a  result  of  the 
unalterable  stand  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
on  jurisdiction  over  photocom¬ 
position  methods  many  publish¬ 
ers  have  not  signed  contracts 
and  are  operating  successfully 
without  them.  A  number  of 
publishers  insisted  upon  and  ob¬ 
tained  recognition  of  “present 
practices”  and  special  local  con¬ 
ditions  in  general  before  con¬ 
tracts  were  signed,  he  said. 

A  review  of  wage  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  mechanical  trades 
in  SNPA  territory  covering  the 
first  nine  months  of  1956 
showed  that  the  overall  average 
of  161  settlements  reported  was 
an  increase  of  7 ’-2  cents  per 
hour,  or  $2.60  per  week.  There 
were  only  seven  instances  where 
wages  were  renewed  without 
change. 

“There  has  been  an  ap¬ 
preciable  trend  during  the  past 
year  to  longer  term  contracts, 
both  nationally  and  within 
SNPA  territory,”  the  depart¬ 
ment  reported.  “Two-  and  three- 
year  contract  terms  have  been 
quite  common  in  recent  months, 
many  of  these  being  as  a  result 
of  so-called  ‘package  settle¬ 
ments’  providing  for  automatic 
wage  increases  or  some  other 
concessions  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

“Almost  60  per  cent  out  of  a 
total  of  more  than  .300  formal 


contracts  with  newspaper  un¬ 
ions  in  SNPA  territory  are  for 
more  than  one  year’s  duration. 
-A  total  of  178  have  durations 
of  more  than  one  year,  168  are 
for  two  years  or  more,  and  38 
are  for  three  years  or  more.” 

The  Labor  Department  also 
estimated  that  fringe  benefits 
account  for  nearly  15  per  cent 
or  35  cents  per  hour  of  the 
total  cost  of  each  hour  of  pro¬ 
ductive  labor  in  newspaper 
plants.  It  cited  the  three-week 
vacation  as  “the  most  substan¬ 
tial  gain  made  by  newspaper 
mechanical  unions  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fringe  benefits.” 

The  Editorial  Affairs  Com 
mittee  headed  by  E.  Walton 
Opie,  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader 
and  News-Leader,  found  that 
the  most  serious  problem  fac¬ 
ing  this  phase  of  publishing,  is 
the  greatly  lessened  interest  in 
journalism  as  a  career,  with 
a  consequent  lack  of  competent 
replacements  for  editorial  po¬ 
sitions. 

• 

Heriiiuii  <»n  Board 
Of  r.arler  Company 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

A.  M.  Herman,  member  of 
the  legal  firm  that  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  newspaper-broadcast¬ 
ing  company 


O- 

y 


for  more  than 
40  years,  on 
Nov.  10  was 
elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Carter 
Publ  ications, 
Inc. 

Carter  Publi¬ 
cations  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Fort 
Herman  W  o  r  t  h  Star- 

Tele  gram. 
morning  -  evening  -  and  -  Sunday 
combination,  and  owns  and  oper 
ates  WBAP-AM-FM-TV. 

Mr.  Herman,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas  law 
school,  was  one  of  counsel  in 
the  newspaper-radio  case  in 
1940.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
standing  radio  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Other  directors  are  Amon  G. 
Carter  Jr.,  B.  N.  Honea,  Harold 
V.  Hough  and  Phil  R.  North. 

• 

Son it-tif-iSiits  Section 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  Richmond  Times-Pis- 
patch  published  a  16-page  sec¬ 
tion  with  its  Nov.  12  edition 
that  carried  old  Virginia  rec¬ 
ipes  for  Thanksgiving,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  Day.  The 
special  section  was  edited  by 
Valerie  Edinger,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Dorothy  Robert.son, 
food  editor. 
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One  Volunteers  to  Stay 


U.  S.  Reporters  Leave 
Hungary  Under  Guns 


With  the  Battle  of  Budapest 
all  but  over,  all  U.S.  correspond¬ 
ents  but  one  have  fled  the  city 
for  rest,  recuperation,  or  public 
appearances. 

Russell  Jones  of  United  Press 
volunteered  to  stay  on. 

He  reported  the  going  rough 
for  a  reporter. 

“There’s  no  government 
spokesman,”  he  said,  “nor  press 
officer,  and  no  high  official  will 
talk  to  a  newspapei-man. 

“And  the  friendship  for  the 
westerners,  so  evident  here  be¬ 
fore,  has  vanished.” 

For  a  time,  Mr.  Jones,  End  re 
Marton,  AP’s  resident  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Ronald  Farquhar 
of  Reuters  filed  pooled  dispatch¬ 
es  over  the  one  wire  out  of  the 
capital  to  get  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  out  as  possible. 

Convoys  Held  Up 

Getting  out  was  not  easy. 
Eight  correspondents  with  safe- 
conducts  were  held  for  more 
than  two  days  by  Russians  at 
Gyoer,  about  30  miles  from  the 
Austrian  border,  given  no  word 
of  what  their  fate  might  be, 
and  then  released. 

In  this  convoy  were  Anthony 
Cavendish  of  UP,  Basil  David¬ 
son  of  the  London  Daily  Hera'd, 
and  Ernest  Leiser  of  CBS  in 
one  car.  In  a  second  car  were 
Bill  Smith  and  Colin  Lawson 
of  the  London  Daily  Express, 
Eldon  Griffiths  of  Newsweek, 
and  Dominic  Elwes  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Sketch. 

They  tunied  back  and  de¬ 
toured  a  half-dozen  times  be¬ 
fore  the  final  halt  at  Gyoer.  At 
gunpoint,  they  were  loaded  into 
Russian  Army  trucks  and 
hauled  to  headquarters,  where 
they  were  questioned  and 
searched.  At  7:45  p.m.  an  MVD 
Major  led  away  Leiser.  The  rest 
burned  their  notes  and  pictures. 
Nothing  happened.  Next  after¬ 
noon  they  were  released,  but  not 
without  a  parting  shot  (verbal) 
from  another  Russian  Major. 

“Stand  up.  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent,”  he  said  to  Caven¬ 
dish.  “Why  did  you  give  two 
Egyptians  photographs  to  smug¬ 
gle  out  of  the  country?”  Caven¬ 
dish  denied  it  and  the  Major 
walked  off  with  a  shrug. 

‘No  Further  Trouble’ 

Leslie  Ballogh-Bain,  Hungari¬ 
an-born  correspondent  of  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 


was  the  first  western  corre¬ 
spondent  out,  arriving  in  Vien¬ 
na  Monday,  a  few  hours  ahead 
of  the  two-car  convoy,  which 
got  into  Klingenbach  that  after¬ 
noon.  Another  five-car  convoy 
was  checked  11  times  at  Soviet 
roadblocks  from  Budapest  to 
Nickelsdorf,  Austria.  In  this 
group  was  Edward  C.  Burks  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

Ballogh-Bain  was  stopped 
four  times  and  arrested  over¬ 
night. 

“This  morning  they  let  me 
go,”  he  said.  There  was  no 
further  trouble — unless  you  call 
it  trouble  to  have  dozens  of 
machine  guns  pointed  at  you 
every  time  you  look  around.” 

A  week  earlier,  a  six-car  con¬ 
voy  came  out  after  being  held 
up  two  days.  It  included  Edgar 
Clark,  Time;  Mrs.  Katharine 
Clark,  INS,  and  Frank  Donghi, 
CBS. 

Other  correspondents  in  Buda¬ 
pest  at  the  time  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians’  attack  included  John 
MacCormac  and  Henry  Giniger 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Barret 
McGurn  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Frank  Buckholzer 
of  NBC,  and  Seymour  Friedin 
of  the  New  York  Post.  They 
returned  to  Vienna  on  Nov.  11 
and  filed  poignant  eye-witness 
stories  of  the  Soviet  repression 
assault.  Later  arrivals  in  Vien¬ 
na  included  George  Boultwood 
(and  son)  of  AP,  James  Pnn- 
gle  of  AP  and  Wilhelm  Krasser 
of  Reuters. 

During  the  Soviet  cannonad¬ 
ing,  Mr.  MacCormac  related, 
one  correspondent  had  to  make 
his  way  to  the  United  States 
Legation  on  his  hands  and 
knees. 

.411  day  Friday  (Nov.  9),  he 
wrote,  the  U.  S.  correspondents 
negotiated  with  the  Soviet  Em¬ 
bassy  for  permission  to  leave 
Hungary. 

‘We  Were  Heartsick’ 

“We  had  stories  to  get  out 
and  besides  we  were  heartsick,” 
the  Times  man  related.  “At 
noon  (Nov.  10)  we  obtained 
the  precious  safe-conduct  and 
started  out.  The  safe-conduct 
pass  was  powerful  medicine.  It 
worked  at  every  one  of  the  11 
roadblocks  that  sei)arated  us 
from  the  frontier.  At  the  elev¬ 
enth,  because  I  had  not  seen 
him  soon  enough  and  had  not 


stopped  in  time,  a  sentry  raised 
his  tommygun  to  shoot.  W'e 
backed  up,  he  examined  our 
pass,  saluted  and  waved  us  on.” 

Life  Was  Grim 

Mr.  Cavendish,  although  the 
first  press  association  man  out, 
was  too  exhausted  to  write  a 
story  without  getting  a  few 
hours  sleep. 

“Life  for  a  correspondent  was 
grim,”  he  said.  “We  woke  up  in 
the  Duna  Hotel,  where  we  head¬ 
quartered,  and  found  Soviet  ar¬ 
tillery  coming  down  and  our 
lines  out.  About  100  of  us  from 
different  countries,  we  scurried 
for  our  legations  —  British, 
French,  U.  S.,  whatever.  Most¬ 
ly  we  bedded  down  on  cellar 
floors. 

“At  the  U.S.  legation,  the 
first  food  was  two  peanut  but¬ 
ter  sandwiches.  At  the  British, 
it  was  sausages  and  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  Shells  came  down  all  day 
long. 

“On  Tuesday,  Jones  and  I 
moved  back  into  the  Duna 
Hotel.  The  room  across  from 
ours  had  been  occupied  by  Sef- 
ton  Delmer  of  the  London  Daily 
Express,  who  left  just  before 
the  fighting.  It  got  a  direct  hit 
and  was  a  shambles. 

“We  typed  our  stories  among 
unwashed  plates,  bread  crusts, 
and  salami.  But  we  had  no  com¬ 
munications  with  the  outside. 
There  was  no  heat  and  the 
windows  were  out. 

“I  decided  to  get  out  with 
my  copy  and  left  Wednesday. 
It  took  the  rest  of  the  week.” 

Mr.  Cavendish  was  back  at 
his  old  Warsaw  post  this  week. 

The  Communist  -  controlled 
Budapest  Radio  broadcast  a 
message  Nov,  10  from  Edward 
C.  Burks,  Baltimore  Sun,  say¬ 
ing  he  hoped  to  leave  Budapest 
the  next  day. 

The  message  was  broadcast 
in  English  and  said  “For  the 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun: 
I  am  well  and  hope  to  depart 
Sunday,” 

It  was  sandwiched  in  between 
a  large  number  of  messages  in 
Hungarian  from  residents  of 
Budapest  to  their  friends. 

Some  western  correspondents 
had  left  Budapest  Nov.  1  when 
rumors  swept  the  city  that  the 
Russians  would  move  in. 

Otto  Gobius  of  De  Telegraf 
in  Amsterdam  said  he  and  three 
other  newsmen  passed  Russian 
tanks  en  route  when  they  fled 
Hungary  Nov.  2. 

Prisoners  in  School 

One  of  the  dramatic  episodes 
of  the  Hungarian  rebellion  was 
the  armed  detention  by  Soviet 
forces  of  a  group  of  American 
and  other  diplomats,  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  western  correspondents 


seeking  to  cioss  the  border  into 
Aust)ia.  INS  reporter  Katha-  I 
rine  Clark,  a  member  of  the 
group,  gave  a  personal  account 
of  the  experience,  as  follows; 

“We  were  complete  and  ab¬ 
solute  prisoners  of  the  Russian 
army  for  31  bitter  hours. 

“In  the  town  of  Magtyarovar 
the  Russians  kept  26  Americans, 
while  they  clamped  militar)- 
control  over  the  revolt-torn 
country. 

“At  3  A.M.  Sunday.  Russian 
troops  moved  into  the  boys’ 
school  where  we  had  taken 
refuge.  They  entered  every 
room,  including  the  room  of  the 
children  and  women.  Then  they 
posted  guards,  prohibiting  us 
even  from  going  to  the  toilet. 

“It  took  negotiations  to  get 
the  bathroom  open,  negotiations 
to  get  permission  to  go  down¬ 
stairs  where  the  school  manage¬ 
ment  had  hot  tea  for  all,  and 
negotiations  of  the  highest 
order  to  get  away  today. 

“Only  after  prolonged  talks 
between  Robert  Clark,  admini¬ 
strative  officer  of  the  American 
Legation  at  Budapest,  and  the 
Russians,  with  Clark’s  in.sist- 
ence  the  Russians  were  creating 
a  scandal,  were  we  finally  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  and  cross  intn 
Austria. 

“When  we  did  go,  it  was  in 
a  convoy  of  23  cars  with  a  Rus¬ 
sian  armored  car,  two  officers 
and  a  squadron  of  soldiers  lead¬ 
ing  the  way, 

“French  journalists  annoyed 
all  others  by  wearing  Red  Cross 
symbols  and  thereby  violating 
international  regulations. 

“The  non-official  Americans 
released  included  Frank  Donghi 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  my  husband  Ed  Clark  of 
Time-Life,  and  myself. 

“Two  of  the  non-Americans 
in  the  convoy  were  Gordon 
Sheppard  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Michael  Rou- 
gier,  British  photographer  for 
Time-Life.” 

‘Bloodbath’  Described 

Seymour  Freidin,  writing  for 
the  New  York  Post  and  INS, 
gave  a  vivid  de.scription  of  the 
“bloodbath”. 

“I  was  one  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Duna  Hotel  facing  the 
Danube  when  gunfire  shattered 
the  dawn  quiet  above  the  hills.” 
he  wrote.  “We  weren’t  especial¬ 
ly  di.sturbed.  Firing  and  dying 
had  become  commonplace. 

“The  Russians  were  bent  on 
smashing  the  achievements  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution. 

“I  saw  defenders  fire  with 
their  small  arms.  Soviet  tanks 
would  wheel,  swivel  their  guns, 
and  blast  in  salvoes  at  the  di- 
(Continued  on  page  R2) 
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CASUALTIES 

Manning,  McNaught  Syndicate 


Research  -  Operations 
Programs  Integrated 


Two  programs  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  heretofore  carried  out 
separately  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute  and  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Opera¬ 
tions  will  be  integrated  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  1. 

.Announcement  was  made  this 
week  by  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
president  of  AN  PA  Research 
Institute,  Inc.  and  Lisle  Baker 
Jr.,  president  of  INO.  The 
l>oards  of  both  organizations  at 
meetings  earlier  this  month  ap¬ 
proved  this  consolidation. 

The  integrated  program  will 
continue  under  the  name  and 
charter  of  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.  Directors  will  be 
elected  from  the  present  Boards 
of  Directors  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  INO,  will  be 
the  managing  director  of  ANPA 
Research  Institute  and  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  general  manager 
of  .ANPA  and  ANPA  Research 
Institute,  will  continue  in  those 
capacities.  Roy  W.  Prince  will 
continue  as  Technical  Research 
Director. 

-ANPA  Research  Institute 
headquarters  will  be  at  140 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
with  Mr.  MacKinnon  operating 
out  of  that  offic  ■.  Mr.  Prince 
will  continue  to  make  his  head- 
MUarters  at  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  Laboratory  in  Easton, 
l‘a. 

.ANPA  stalled  its  research 


activities  in  1947  with  the 
establishment  of  the  ANP.A  .Me¬ 
chanical  Research  Department 
which  was  later  incorporated  as 
ANP.A  Research  Institute,  Inc. 
The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations  was  incorporated  in 
1954. 

“It  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  both  programs 
would  substantially  benefit  by 
the  coordination  and  direction 
of  operations  analysis  and  lab¬ 
oratory  research  under  one  ad¬ 
ministration,”  the  announcement 
stated.  “Therefore  discussions 
started  months  ago  which  led 
to  the  integration  of  the  two 
programs  to  be  carried  on  by 
.ANPA  Research  Institute,  Inc. 

“The  continuation  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  coordinated  ‘Re- 
.search-Operations’  program  re¬ 
quires,  until  May  1958,  the 
combined  financial  support  pre¬ 
viously  made  to  each  organi¬ 
zation  separately.” 

INO  is  engaged  in  job  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  the  newspaper 
plants  and  also  in  seminars. 
The  organization  grew  out  of 
an  experiment  in  pressroom 
operations  in  the  Southwest. 

• 

Sproial  Events  List 

Washington 

-A  pamphlet  listing  several 
hundred  “Special  days,  weeks 
and  months,  in  1957,”  has  been 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  is  available 
through  its  Domestic  Distribu- 
t'.on  liepartment. 


Fancy  Meeting 
i  Missing  Man! 

Bufpaixi,  N.  A'. 

Bill  Jacobs,  Buffalo  Evening 
Xew8  night  police  reporter,  was 
doubtful  of  the  spelling  of  a 
missing  man’s  name  in  police 
reports,  so  he  called  the  man’s 
home  to  double-check. 

The  man  who  answered  ob¬ 
ligingly  spelled  the  name  and 
offered  some  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  then  asked:  “Why  do 
you  want  to  know  this?” 

“He’s  a  missing  person,”  Bill 
rejdied 

“Not  any  more,”  said  the 
man,  “I  came  back  yesterday." 

• 

Publishers  Win 
Offieial  State  Posts 

PUEBI.O,  Colo. 

Two  newspapermen  were 
elected  to  the  two  vacant  posts 
on  the  University  of  Colorado 
board  of  regents  at  the  general 
election  Nov.  6.  They  were  Fred 
M.  Betz  Jr.,  co-publisher  of  the 
Lamar  Ifailu  \etvs,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Bundy,  publisher  of  an 
.Aurora  weekly.  Roth  are  Demo¬ 
crats. 

M  rs.  .Anne  Thompson,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rocktf  Ford  Daib/ 
dazftte,  was  elected  to  a  two- 
year  term  as  a  state  representa¬ 
tive.  She  is  a  Republican. 

• 

Hitrhcook  Scholar 

W’illiam  Robert  Pearman  of 
Bentonville,  Ark.,  has  been 
awarded  the  19.56  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock  Scholarship  ($1,000) 
for  study  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Jouinalism  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  He  came  to  the 
school  from  the  Knnm>i  Cihf 
(Mo.)  Star. 


Murder  Case 
Story  Brings 

Stiff  Penalty 

OwKN  Sound,  Ont. 

Mayor  E.  C.  Sargent,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Owen  Sound  Herald,  was  penal¬ 
ized  with  a  $1,000  fine  or  60- 
day  jail  term  for  contempt  of 
court  in  connection  with  a  story 
which  dealt  with  a  murder 
charge  against  James  Howey 
Brown. 

Justice  Moorhou.se  of  the 
Supreme  (’ourt  of  Ontario  said 
“there’ll  be  no  trial  by  newspa¬ 
per  in  this  province.” 

The  story  appeared  last  Oct. 
27,  nine  days  before  the  case 
went  before  a  grand  jury.  It 
said  the  murder  charge  should 
lie  reduced  and  that  the  grand 
jury  had  power  to  reduce  it. 
Brown  was  acquitted  of  a 
brother-slaying  charge. 

Mr.  Justice  Moorhouse  said 
the  newspaper  tried  to  influence 
the  course  of  justice  and  hail 
made  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
convert  the  minds  of  the  grand 
jury  members.  He  added  it  was 
even  more  serious  because  Mr. 
Sargent  held  office  in  the  city 
and  had  other  publications. 

The  Mayor  was  represented 
by  Arthur  Marron  of  Owen 
Sound.  Mr.  Marron  said  Mr. 
Sargent  was  in  New  York  at 
the  time  the  story  was  published 
and  that  a  retraction  was  pub 
lished  Nov.  9.  Mr.  Marron  said 
the  story  gave  the  accused  the 
advantage  and  did  not  prejudice 
his  chances  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  article  there  was  a  fair 
trial. 


THE  LIGHT  VANISHES 

Fiichetti,  NEA  Service 


mm 


WHEW! 

Shanks,  Buffalo  Evening  News 


Short-of- War  Censorship  ? 


Jury  Quiz  Suggested 
On  Pentagon  ‘Leak’ 


By  Janies  J.  Biiller 

VV  ASHING!  ON 

A  civilian  advisory  coininittee's  rccoiiiinendation  that 
Grand  Jury  proceedings  be  invoked  to  force  reporters  to 
reveal  sources  of  information  has  been  received  with  “serious 
reservations”  by  Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson. 

Mis  reaction  was  the  same  to  the  Coolidge  Committee  s 
proposal  that  he  issue  “a  forceful  statement  to  the  press  out¬ 
lining  tlie  differences  between  ordinary  peace  and  the 
present  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  information 
security. 


Inherent  in  the  latter  pro- 


has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  dis¬ 
closing  the  contents  of  a  Top 
Secret  document.  We  think  that 
is  a  disservice  to  the  United 
States  which  is  wholly  inexcus¬ 
able,  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  existing  ten¬ 
dency  to  overclassify. 

“It  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  some  form  of  voluntary 
censorship  by  the  press  could 
be  organized  if  a  proper  ap¬ 
proach  were  made  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  press.  After  careful 
consideration  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  it.  We  believe  that  the 
competitive  element  in  news 
gathering  is  too  strong  for  any 
such  attempt  to  be  successful. 
We  think  past  experience 
proves  that  this  may  not  be 
done  short  of  censorship,  and 
that  should  war  come,  whether 


posal  is  military  news  censor-  situation  from  the  point  of  view 


ship  in  time  of  emergency, 
short  of  war. 

Secretary  Wilson  generally 
indorsed  other  recommendations 
most  of  which  look  to  tighter 
control  within  the  Pentagon 
and  in  defense  plants. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Charles  A.  Coolidge,  former 


of  information  security  should 
be  prepared  and  given  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  press. 

Reason  for  Classifying 
“When  a  request  by  the  press 
for  the  release  of  information 
is  denied  on  the  ground  that 
the  information  is  classified,  the 
press  should  be  told  why  it  is 


a  major  or  a  minor  war,  censor¬ 
ship  will  be  readily  accepted 
by  the  press. 


.Marked  Difference 


assistant  secretary  of  defense,  classified.  The  bald  statement 


released  its  report  while  the 
Moss  Committee  was  conduct- 


that  it  is  classified  often  creates 
in  their  minds  the  feeling  that 


ing  hearings  aimed  at  bringing  refusal  is  wholly  arbitrary 
about  freer  flow'  of  military  in-  Of  course  in  some  cases  the  full 
formation.  background  is  too  sensitive  to 

In  one  respect  the  advisory  be  discussed.  Nevertheless  we 
group  agreed  with  the  cong-  think  more  can  be  done  along 
the  Pentagon  has  these  lines.” 


ressmen 

been  using  its  power  to  classify 
information  excessively 


Orders  Forthcoming 
Secretary  Wilson  said  a  ma- 


These  propositions  followed 
overall  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  press  in  gathering  and 
publishing  military  news. 

“We  think,”  the  committee 


jority  of  the  recommendations  said,  “we  have  their  (the  press) 
can  be  implemented  promptly  point  of  view  clearly  in  mind, 
and  he  will  issue  orders  to  that  insofar  as  such  a  diverse  and 
end.  individualistic  group  may  be 

The  committee  report  says  said  to  have  a  single  point  of 
military  personnel  and  civilians,  view, 
the  latter  including  representa-  Press  Is  Loyal 

tives  of  the  press,  were  con-  “It  is  our  conclusion  that  in 
suited  before  the  document  was  spite  of  the  keen  competition 
prepared.  There  is  no  notation  in  the  collection  of  news,  and 
of  reaction  by  the  consultees  to  in  spite  of  the  resulting  ten- 
the  censorship  portions.  How-  dency  of  some  to  underrate  any 
ever  the  committee  said  the  aid  disclosures  can  give  a  po- 
idea  of  voluntary  censorship  tential  enemy,  or  the  discom- 
had  been  discussed  and  was  not  fort  disclosures  can  give  our 
indorsed.  Yet  many  of  the  allies,  or  the  importance  of 
elements  of  such  a  system  are  interim  security  for  informa- 
implicit  in  the  following  pro-  tion  which  will  ultimately  be 
posals:  released,  nevertheless  the  press 

“All  interviews  by  the  press  is  fully  as  loyal  to  the  nation 
with  members  of  the  Depart-  as  any  other  segment  of  our 
ment  of  Defense  in  the  Wash-  population, 
ington  area  should  be  arranged  “Indeed  we  have  run  across 
through  the  Office  of  Public  In-  instances  where  information  of 
formation  and,  if  so  requested  high  news  value  has  been  vol- 
l)y  the  person  to  be  intei-viewed,  untarily  withheld,  only  to  have 
a  representative  of  that  Office  it  ‘scooped’  by  someone  less 
should  attend  the  interview.  scrupulous.  It  is  true  that  we 
“A  forceful  statement  outlin-  have  also  run  across  instances 
ing  the  difference  between  or-  where  a  member  of  the  press 


“It  has  been  proposed  to  us 
that  all  information  given  to 
the  press  should  flow  through 
the  Office  of  Public  Information 
and  that  the  present  practice 
of  permitting  direct  access  by 
the  press  to  members  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  should 
be  discontinued.  We  do  not  fa¬ 
vor  this  proposal;  we  think  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  partial  cen¬ 
sorship.  We  do,  however,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  office  of  Public 
Information  cannot  effectively 
perform  its  proper  function  if 
it  has  not  at  least  general  in¬ 
formation  as  to  who  has  been 
interviewed  by  members  of  the 
press  and  if  it  is  not  available 
when  requested  to  assist  in  such 
interviews. 

“We  also  believe  that  some 
members  of  the  press  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  marked 
difference  between  ordinary 
peacetime  and  the  present  so- 
called  ‘cold  war.’  While  we  are 
confident  that  the  press  can  be 
counted  on  not  to  publish  infor¬ 
mation  which  then  determine 
will  significantly  damage  the 
security  of  the  nation,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  making  their  own 
determination  that  some  of 
them  tend  to  ignore  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  ordinary  peace 
and  today’s  international  situa¬ 
tion.” 

The  committee  apparently 
was  more  willing  to  trust  the 
evaluations  of  the  Pentagon 
staff  to  that  of  the  press  in 
determining  what  printings 
should  go  unchallenged.  Recom¬ 
mendation  No.  3  reads: 


“In  case  of  a  ‘leak’  appearing 
in  the  press  which  involves  the 
disclosure  of  information  which 
obviously  gravely  damages  the 
security  of  the  nation,  and 


where  the  source  of  the  ‘leak’ 
cannot  be  identified,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  author  be  sum. 
moned  to  testify  in  a  grand 
jury  investigation  in  order  to 
discover  the  source  of  the 
‘leak.’  ” 

Disciplinary  Action 
In  addition,  it  is  proposed 
that  “stern  disciplinary  action" 
be  taken  when  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  « 
found  responsible  for  disclosure 
contrary  to  order  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  urged  that  punishment 
be  meted  “whatever  the  rank  of 
the  individual  may  be.” 

With  respect  to  Pentagon  in¬ 
formation  policies,  the  commit¬ 
tee  wrote:  “Our  examination 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  there 
is  no  conscious  attempt  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  to 
withhold  information  which  . . . 
the  public  should  have;  that  the 
classifying  system  is  sound  in 
concept  and,  while  not  operat¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  it  has  been  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  security  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  and  that  further  efforts 
should  be  made  to  cure  the  de 
fects  in  its  operation. 

The  committee  called  for: 
a  determined  attack  on  over- 
classification,  beginning  from 
the  very  top; 

better  guides  for  cla.ssifyinc; 
instructions  to  superiors  to 
reject  overclassification  at¬ 
tempted  by  subordinates; 

reduce  the  number  of  persons 
authorized  to  classify  and  re¬ 
ceive  classified  material; 

explain  the  method  and  the 
need  understandably; 

cease  attempts  to  classify  in¬ 
formation  which  obviously  can¬ 
not  be  held  secret; 

Improve  procedures  for  re¬ 
leasing  information  on  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  sister  services,  with 
disparaging  another  serx'ice; 

avoid  changing  scope  of  clas 
sified  information  to  reflect 
temporary  changes  in  emphasis 
in  foreign  policy; 

establish  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  an  official 
responsible  for  monitoring  an 
active  declassification  program 
designate  one  official  at  the 
Pentagon  to  investigate  “leaks," 
immediately  upon  their  appear¬ 
ance; 

convene  courts  of  inquiry  of 
tri-service  composition  in  case 
of  a  serious  “leak”; 

educate  defense  industry  on 
methods  and  wisdom  of  protec¬ 
ting  secret  information; 

stop  leaks  to  trade  and  pW' 
fessional  journals; 

exercise  care  in  publishin|r 
reports  to  Congress  when  sensi¬ 
tive  material  is  included. 
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Production  Plans  Outlined 
For  Smaller  TV  Magazines 

Printing,  Stuffing,  Costs  Are 

^  cover  pages,  if  p( 

Explained  by  Production  Managers  \ondI  * 


Caliaa  M«4li  ...  I  f 
WrwMaif  ......  M 


By  Bay  Erwin 

Research  into  printing  and  stuffing— and  into  extensive 
expenses— are  necessary  before  a  newspaper  undertakes  to 
produce  a  pocket-size  or  comicbook-size  TV  magazine  as 
part  of  its  Sunday  package. 

Production  problems  and  cost  outlay,  however,  can  be 
solved.  In  the  short  period  of  one  and  one-half  years,  they 
already  have  been  solved  by  at  least  a  half  dozen  daih 
newspapers. 

Sunday  circulation  growth  has  been  gratifying  when¬ 
ever  a  tiny  TV  program-listing  magazine  has  been  added. 
Advertising,  partly  because  of  the  odd  size  for  multiple  color 
plates,  has  been  somewhat  slow  but  invariably  increases  at 
a  fairly  satisfactory  rate. 

Stories  of  the  little  TV  magazines  in  the  'New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star  were  recounted  here  last  week.  Here  are  case 
histories  of  such  magazines  in  the  Baltimore  ( Md. )  Sunday 
American,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  Chicago 
Tribune: 


Baltimore  American 

Sterling  Noel,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Newa-Poat 
and  Baltimore  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can,  supplied  this  summary  of 
the  BalKmore  Sunday  American 
T-Vue  Time,  distributed  each 
week  and  covering  a  seven-day 
period: 

“STAFF:  Editor,  two  local 
columnists,  two  staffers 
who  compile  program  list¬ 
ings,  indexes,  etc. 

“CONTENTS:  Complete 
weekly  listings  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  programs  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington 
televiewing  areas;  feature 
stories  and  pictures  of  TV 
shows  and  stars;  alphabeti¬ 
cal  index  of  all  Baltimore 
and  Washington  shows  and 
stars  on  the  air  for  the 
weeks;  classified  index  that 
groups  all  the  movies, 
sports  events,  color  shows 
and  programs  for  chi’dren 
under  their  respective 
titles;  a  column  entitled 
‘T-Vue  Ticker’  which  gives 
an  insight  into  future  TV 
shows,  network  planning 
and  gossip  about  stars:  a 
column,  ‘This  Week’s  Top 
Teevee  Treats,’  which  gives 
readers  preview  of  current 
week’s  shows  we  think 
they’ll  like. 

“COVER:  Four  color  cover 


on  slick  paper  featuring 
top-name  TV  actors  or  ac¬ 
tresses.  When  possible, 
cover  personality  in  the  TV 
news  is  used. 

Production 

‘COVER:  Color  front  sent  to 
engraver  fifth  Friday  pre¬ 
ceding  date  of  issue;  back 
color  cover  page  (advertise¬ 
ment)  sent  at  same  time  or 
not  later  than  fourth  Fri¬ 
day  preceding  date  of  is¬ 
sue;  inside  cover  pages  on 
same  schedule  as  outside 


LOCAL  and  national  adt  lina  up 
alongside  the  Movie  Guide  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  TV  Weet 
magazine. 


cover  pages,  if  possible,  but 
may  be  s  ent  as  late  as 
third  Monday  preceding 
date  of  issue. 

‘BODY  PAGES:  Editorial 
copy  sent  to  composing 
room  during  second  week 
preceding  date  of  issue; 
advertising  dummies  pre¬ 
pared  on  second  Wednesday 
preceding  date  of  issue; 
mnke-up  of  pages  com¬ 
pleted  and  page  pr''ofs 
pulled  on  second  Friday 
preceding  date  of  issue. 
Late  program  changes 
made  up  to  10  a.m.  Mon¬ 
day  preceding  date  of  is¬ 
sue;  two  sets  of  page  mats 
molded  early  Monday  p.m., 
delivered  to  color  press  at 
Wilmington,  Del ,  by  8  p  m. 
Monday  preceding  date  of 
issue.  Completed  books  re¬ 
turned  Wednesday  a.m. 
“SIZE:  Overall  magazine 

size,  7"  wide  by  10"  long. 
Use  standard  size  newspa¬ 
per  chase  which  holds  four 
magazine  pages.  Actual 
magazine  chase  size,  36*/4 
picas  wide  by  57 picas 
deep.  Presently  running  40 
magazine  pages,  including 
cover. 

“TYPE:  Body  matter  8  pt. 
Regal  on  9  pt.;  program 
listings  10  pt.  Franklyn 
Gothic  Condensed  with 
white  on  black  channel 
number.  Program  descrip¬ 
tions,  8  pt.  Vogue  Bold. 
Cutlines,  10  pt.  Vogue 
Bold.  Heads  all  Vogue  Bcld, 
30,  24,  and  18  pt.  Use 
three  measures  of  columns 
— 1114  pica,  1714  pica — de¬ 
pending  on  feature  display 
and  ad  layouts. 

Advertising 

“COPY :  Deadline  second 
Tuesday  at  noon  preceding 
date  of  issue,  24  hours 
earlier  for  minor  art,  48 
hours  earlier  for  major  art 
work. 

Miscellaneous 

“CIRCULATION:  Magazine 
is  distributed  only  in  Balti- 
m  o  r  e  and  Washington 
viewing  area.  It  is  stuffed 
with  other  supplements, 
into  the  head  sheet  of  the 
Sunday  paper.  Therefore  no 
mailing  is  involved. 
“NETWORKS:  All  three  of 
the  major  TV  networks  are 
cooperative  and  we  usually 
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NOTE  the  sandwich  shop's  play 
to  TV  viewers  on  a  log  page  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  TV 
Magazine. 

get  their  material  well  in 
advance,  especially  on  the 
big  shows  planned  far 
ahead.  Naturally,  some  of 
the  more  publicity-minded 
shows  —  like  “Warner 
Brothers  Presents”  and 
“20th  Century  Fox” — cover 
their  upcoming  shows  with 
more  pictures  and  articles 
than  do  the  smaller  out¬ 
fits.” 

«  «  « 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Poat-Dis- 
patch  began  its  pocket-size  TV 
Magazine  last  April  1.  Since 
that  date  the  Sunday  P-D  has 
shown  a  steady,  week-by-week 
circulation  climb.  Total  circula¬ 
tion  increase  attributed  directly 
to  the  magazine  is  now  put  con¬ 
servatively  at  20,000,  indicative 
of  the  magazine’s  popularity. 

The  magazine  is  5*4  inches 
wide,  7*4  inches  deep.  Thus  far 
it  has  stayed  constant  at  52 
pages,  including  front  and  back 
covers.  Advertising  is  limited 
to  space  amounting  to  eight 
pages,  and  the  quota  has  been 
sold  for  each  issue.  Because  of 
the  limitation  in  space,  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  supplement  has 
been  turned  down.  Space  is  sold 
at  a  50%  premium  rate,  with 
special  rates  set  for  the  back 
color  cover  and  the  inside  cover 
pages. 

The  TV  Magazine  is  a  two 
man  editorial  operation.  Editor 
is  Warner  Schoyen,  transferred 
to  the  job  after  serving  as  chief 
of  the  news  department  of  the 
P-D’s  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tion,  KSD  and  KSD-TV.  His 
assistant  is  Larry  Crowley.  The 
supplement  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  Sunday  Magazine  which 
is  edited  by  A1  D.  Offer.  Mr. 
Offer  and  Managing  Editor 
Raymond  L.  Crowley  select  the 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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‘Big  Steel’  Appeals 
Lead  the  Fieht  on 


to  Press: 
Inflation! 


Problems  of  Publishing  Business 
Likened  to  Those  of  the  Giants 


By  Roger  M.  Bloiigh 

Chairman,  United  States  Steel  Corporation 


that  rising  steel  prices  har* 
contributed  importantly  to  the 
march  of  inflation.  They  alit 
seem  to  entertain  the  notion  of 
a  Procrustean  bed  of  steel  ob 
which  our  prices  are  lengthened 
or  shortened  at  the  whim  of 
the  steelmakers.  And  if  I  do 
cern  our  alfairs-m  providing  nothing  today.  I  would  Uke 
an  adequate  supply  of  steel,  in  ^^at  notion  once  and 

devising  the  best  policy  we  can 

on  labor  matters,  in  assessing  of  the  principal  vie- 

the  competitive  pressures  on  tims  of  inflation,  we  in  the  steel 
prices,  and  in  coping  with  the  industry,  have  been  deeply  con- 
sorry  consequences  of  what  has  ^emed  about  the  causes  of  it, 

KA/«n*viA  11Q  4-na  nr\mar  fymiKlA.  .  .  ....  .  . 


As  newspaper  editors,  I  think  of  you  as  thoughtful  men.  b®come,  for  us,  the  most  trouble-  ^^d  we  have  tried  to  resist  iti 

I  know  you  are  influential  men  in  your  communities.  Your  ^^nd^^  “inflatten.®  '  wtlT^And*!  Think 

communities  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  small  and  middle-  And  it  is  this  problem  of  it 

sized  towns  and  cities  which  constitute  the  backbone  of  inflation  that  I  want  to  discuss  During'  World  War  II  w, 
America.  And  because  your  voice  is  understood,  and  re-  ''^**’*^  today.  It  is  no  re-  ^gj.g  practically  a  captive  in¬ 
spected,  and  believed  in  these  communities,  it  is  heard— like  nT^^viTitr”*  ^  Tr  ^  iti-ikcT'  ^with  solitary  conflnemenL 

the  Biblical  voice  of  the  turtle-throughout  the  land.  equally  devastating  effects-the  ^der^  otr  tee"Tnd  oTke’^ceS^I 

You  write  and  publish  local  .  aa  a  business  and  the  large  ^g 

stories  for  local  people.  You  Hhis  is  part  of  an  address  de-  business  — the  newspaper  pub-  .  ,  -  ^ 

know  many  of  your  readers  to  the  National  Ed. tonal  Usher  and  the  steel  maker. 


many  or  your 
personally;  and  you  understand 
them  and  their  way  of  thinking. 
But  at  the  same  time  you  also 
bring  them  the  news  of  the 
outside  world  —  the  national 
and  foreign  news.  So  you  con 


Association’s  fall 
Chicago,  Nov.  9) 


meeting 


tions  and  controls.  By  1945  our 
..\  F'amillar  Story  prices  had  risen  only  3  p« 

_  Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  cent  since  1940;  yet  wholesak 

And  if  you  faced  a  strike,  largest  and  richest  newspapers  prices,  generally,  had  gone  np 
you  have  had  to  settle  it —  in  this  country  was  negotiating  35  per  cent  and  employment 


probably  by  agreeing  to  pay  a  new  labor  contract  with  the  costs  had  risen  46  per  cent 
...  .  more  than  you  had  the  where-  union.  According  to  this  news-  When  the  war  ended,  and  we 

^  inro-f»  withal  to  pay.  And  so  you  have  paper’s  own  statement,  its  cir-  were  released  from  our  strait 
on,  no  innn  or-  gyg^  raisB  your  prfces  culation  and  its  advertising  had  jacket,  we  had  to  start  to  catch 


coin — local  and  national — large 

and  .small— political  and  n^  for  vour  pubii^Tionrand’  for  grown  substantially.  Its  "reve-  up,  pricewise;  but  we  knew  that 

political- public  and  private—  ygu^' advertising  space  and  for  nues  had  tripled  in  the  past  2(»  inflation  had  always  abated  at 

destructive  an<l  constructive.  printing--whether  you  years.  But  its  major  costs— for  the  end  of  every  war  in  Amer- 

Where  then,  could  anyone  find  jt  g,.  ^g^  There  it  was,  newsprint  and  payrolls  had  ica’s  history,  and  we  hoped  and 

a  better  forum  in  which  to  dis-  .,nH  von  had  to  An  it.  quadrupled.  So  it  had  had  to  expected  that  it  would  do  so 

raise  the  price  of  the  paper,  again.  But  it  didn’t.  Wages  and 


cuss  the  business  of  America 
with  the  people  of  America? 


pnee  ot  the  paper. 

It  had  boosted  its  local  adver-  prices  kept  spiralling  upward 


Knowledge  of  Business 


business  go.  You  understand 
selling — and  buying — and  pay¬ 
ing  wages  —  and  prices  —  and 
getting  help — and  making  both 
ends  meet. 

You  know  what  a  breakdown 
means — and  what  a  shutdown 
means — in  terms  of  hardship  to 
your  employees  and  to  you.  You 
have  seen  an 


and  you  had  to  do  it. 

You  have  had  to  take  it  on 
the  chin  when  one  of  your  pol- 

icies  or  editorials  was  hotly  tising  rates  eight  times — and  on  all  sides  of  us;  and  by  the 
...  ,  criticized  by  some  of  vour  its  national  advertising,  ten  spring  of  1948  we  began  to  be 

As  businessmen,  you  make  a  ggj,tg^grs.  ‘  times.  And  in  spite  of  all  this,  deeply  concerned  about  it 

Beyond  that,  you  have  done  its  earnings  had  shrunk.  Steel  Goes’. . . 

what  you  could  to  support  char-  .  Now  that  story  is  not  unique  g^  thoughtful 

itable  and  other  good  causes  in  >n  the  newspaper  world,  as  I  m  editorial! 

your  communities— because  you  sure  you  know  from  your  own  nation’s  newspapen. 

were  a  part  of  the  community  experience.  Nor  does  it  differ 

and  wanted  to  do  your  share.  m  any  essential  respect  from  gj^^^  ^j^g  ^ 

A  ?“‘s. 

s  and  to  you.  You  In  a  word  —  you’ve  had  a  production  has  increased  sub-  ripfr  the  Tripe  of  ^evp^hine 
operational  head-  struggle.  You’ve  had  some  fun  stantially;  but  our  costs  have  ' ,  ’  pi.fnmnfipnllv  “As 

ache  coming  a  mile  away  and  and  some  heartaches — some  mounted  enormously.  So  we  ^  „oes  ”  the  said  “so  goes 

have  done  all  you  could  to  failures  and  some  successes.  have  had  to  raise  our  prices  on  ;nfl„,Snn  »’  a„h  ^we  r’ea.i  it  so 

avoid  it— only  to  have  it  hit  you  Brother,  you’ve  been  in  busi-  a  number  of  occasions.  And  in  ./  .  a.  think 

right  between  the  eyes  and  stay  ness.  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year  “J^re  wL  he  to  it 

there— with  not  an  icebag  in  And,  brother,  so  have  we!  we  shipped  70  per  cent  more  gg  decided  to  do  something 
s'Kht.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  steel  than  in  1940  and  our  re-  ^^g^^  particular 

You  have  had  to  pay  taxes  opinion  that  the  problems  of  a  ceipts  from  our  customers  have  ^  unique  opnor- 

and  more  taxes — and  bills  and  small  business  are  different  almost  quadrupled,  our  profit  have  never  had 

more  bills.  You  have  had  to  from  the  problems  we  face  at  r®te  has  declined, 

scrape  up  the  money  to  buy  U.  S.  Steel;  but  they’re  not.  I^ike  the  Red  Queen  in  Alice 
some  new  machinery  to  replace  You  can  add  a  few  zeros  to  the  in  Wonderland,  we  have  had  to 

a  worn  out  p'ess  or  linotyne;  figures  if  you  want  to,  but  run  faster  and  faster,  just  to 

and  you  have  had  to  pay  higher  basically,  your  problems  are  the  stay  where  we  are! 

and  higher  prices  for  that  new  same  as  ours.  So  I  sometimes  wonder 

equipment.  We  live  in  a  community  too—  whether  we,  as  a  nation,  have 

You  have  had  to  borrow  a  large  one,  the  United  Stages  unconsciously  adorned  inflation 

money  and  to  pay  it  back  and  — and  a  number  of  smaller  f  life.  We  all  agree  instead  of  grant- 

then  borrow  again.  ones — your  town  and  the  town  something  shou  d  be  done  their  demands  we  would 

You  have  had  to  face  up  to  to  yours.  wo'*don’t*mi5teTnn  ^ThnThouH  ‘■o'iuce  the  price  of  steel  by  an 

collective  bargaining  and  sur-  We  want  to  be — and  we  hope  average  of  $1.2-5  per  ton.  m 

vive  the  pressure  of  demands  we  are — constructive  and  help- 
for  higher  wages  and  costly  ful  in  the  national  and  local 
benefits  for  your  employees.  community  problems  which  con- 


do  it. 

One  of  the  Principal  V’ictims 
Many  people  seem  to  believe 


.Vl^ 

S 

1 


again. 

Under  the  terms  of  our  con¬ 
tract  with  the  union,  our 
workers  could  seek  a  w’age  in¬ 
crease,  but  they  could  not  strike 
to  obtain  it.  So  when  they 
demanded  a  raise  to  cover  the 
rising  cost  of  livinnr,  we  de- 
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doing  this,  however,  we  made 
it  plain  that  if  the  cost  of  living 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Advertiser  •  IVewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


\ea  meeting 


Suburb  Weeklies  Seek 
To  Pin  Point  Markets 


Bv  George  A.  Brandcnbiir* 


Chicago 

Suburban  weekly  newspaper 
publisher  members  of  National 
Editorial  Association  and  its 
subsidiary  Weekly  Newspaper 
Representatives  have  approved 
a  program  of  naming  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  develop  a  market 
survey  that  will  pin  point 
suburban  markets  in  relation 
to  their  big  brother  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies. 

Such  approval  came  here  last 
week-end  at  the  18th  annual 
fall  meeting  of  NEA  when  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  Group 
authorized  its  chairman,  Olen 
Bell,  Aurora  (Colo.)  Advocate, 
to  name  a  committee,  represent¬ 
ing  nine  regional  metropolitan 
areas  in  which  suburban  week¬ 
lies  are  published. 

Seek  .Market  Survey 

Once  this  committee  has 
developed  a  streamlined  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  it  will  be  submitted 
to  all  suburban  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  as  a  means  of  gathering 
market  data  which  WNR  can 
use  in  selling  the  suburban 
areas  as  vital  markets  within 
the  major  metropolitan  areas 
for  national  advertiser  consid¬ 
eration.  The  spread  of  urban 
communities  beyond  big  city 
areas  is  a  factor  in  favor  of 
suburban  or  community  home¬ 
town  weeklies,  Mr.  Bell  pointed 
out. 

Named  to  the  committee  are 
the  following: 

Minneapolis  Area  —  E.  C. 
L’Herault,  North  Hennepin 
Poet,  Robbinsdale,  Minn. 

Detroit  Area — George  Averill, 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric. 

Los  Angeles  Area — Ben  Red¬ 
dick,  Newport  Beach  (Calif.) 
Sews-Prese. 

Chicago  Area  —  Robert  Pad- 
dock,  Arlington  Heights  (Ill.) 
Herald. 

Milwaukee  Area  —  Carroll 
Benson,  West  Allis  (Wis.)  Star. 

Denver  Area  —  Olen  Bell, 
Aurora  (Colo.)  Advocate. 

New  Orleans  Area  —  Sam 
Reeks,  Metairie  (La.)  Times. 

Philadelphia  Area  —  Harold 
McCune,  Conshohocken  (Pa.) 
Weeklg  Review. 

Kansas  City  Area  —  James 


Wolfe,  Independence  (Mo.) 
Sentinel. 

Face  Vigorous  Competition 
More  than  500  publishers 
gathered  here  for  a  three-day 
discussion  of  publishing  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  take  part  in  NEA’s 
Advisory  Council  session. 

NEA  members  were  told  by 
Norman  Sharrock,  media  de¬ 
partment,  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
Detroit,  that  his  agency  has  the 
same  respect  for  the  small 
newspaper  as  it  does  for  all 
media.  He  added,  however,  “We 
do  reserve  the  right  to  be  selec¬ 
tive  in  our  use  of  weeklies.” 

Mr.  Sharrock  reminded  his 
audience  that  small  town  papers 
have  more  loyal  followers  per¬ 
centagewise  than  any  other 
publications.  But  he  warned 
that  weeklies  must  be  prepared 
to  compete  vigorously  wit 
larger  metropolitan  dailies  ana 
radio-television.  “It’s  up  to  you 
to  overcome  these  problems,” 
he  asserted. 

Good  and  Bad 
“Some  weeklies  are  excellent,” 
.said  Mr.  Sharrock.  “Some  are 
so  bad  we  can’t  honestly  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  our  clients.” 

Granted  that  smalltown  pa¬ 
pers  have  high  readership,  he 
suggested  they  take  stock  of 
themselves  as  to  good  typogra¬ 
phy,  good  reproduction  and  offer 
more  merchandising  service  in 
order  to  attract  more  and  more 
national  advertisers.  “Be  sure 
you  have  something  to  sell  be¬ 
sides  white  space,”  he  cautioned. 

At  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Representatives’  session,  Alan 
McIntosh,  Luveme  (Minn.) 
Star-Herald,  was  named  WNR 
president,  succeeding  Paul  C. 
Smith,  Rock  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Rep>rter,  who  has  completed 
two  terms  as  president.  Joe 
Cook,  Mission  (Tex.)  Times, 
was  named  vicepresident,  and 
Glenn  McNeil.  Tennessee  Press 
Association  manager,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Color  Can  Help 
Warren  Grieb,  WNR  general 
manager,  said  his  organiz  >t  on 
was  continuing  to  concentrate 
on  automotive  accounts  for  the 


weeklies  and  was  working  hard 
on  national  food  accounts  as 
logical  users  of  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  papers. 

Run-of-paper  spot  color  was 
mentioned  as  helpful  to  week¬ 
lies  that  are  competing  with 
dailies  offering  ROP  color. 
“Color  can  be  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising 
package  you  have  to  offer,”  Mr. 
Grieb  told  WNR  members,  who 
receive  national  ads  via  the 
one-order-one-bill  service. 

Weekly  publishers  were  re¬ 
minded  of  their  influence  from 
another  angle  in  a  talk  by 
W.  H.  Cranston,  president.  Mid¬ 
land  Printers  Ltd.,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Speaking  as  editor  of 
the  Midland  Free  Press,  Mr. 
Cranston  said  weekly  editors 
mirror  and  interpret  the  lives 
of  local  people.  “This  is  our 
con.stant  scoop,  our  exclusive 
currency,”  he  declared. 

Editorial  Page  Essential 

“In  interpretation,  enlight- 
ment  and  moral  leadership,  the 
editor  of  the  smallest  paper 
need  not  take  second  place  to 
the  publisher  whose  presses 
mouth  tons  of  newsprint  hour¬ 
ly,”  said  Mr.  Cranston.  “For 
that  reason  I  suggest  that,  in 
examining  the  competitive  po¬ 
sition  of  the  smaller  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  multi-media  race  for 
circulation  and  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar,  we  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  singular  importance 
of  our  editorial  page. 

“Certainly  the  editorial  page, 
when  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  colorfully  presented,  is  by 
far  the  most  expensive  page 
per  column  inch  in  our  publ ‘ca¬ 
tions.  The  editorial  page  has 
been,  now  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  least  automated  and 
the  most  costly  part  of  our  pa¬ 
pers.  But  it  is  also  their  heart 
and  soul.” 

Shoppers  Helpful 

The  continued  trend  to  twice 
weekly  publication  was  noted 
at  the  NEA  meeting. 

John  J.  Shinners,  Hartford 
(Wis.)  Times-Press,  led  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  shopper  publ  cations, 
which  are  offered  as  supple¬ 
mentary  coverage  to  the  weekly 
newspaper. 

Bart  and  Bruce  Brown  of 
the  Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  told  how  that  paper  had 
met  local  competition  of  a 
shopping  guide  printed  by  off¬ 
set.  The  Enterprise  publishes 
its  own  Buyer’s  Guide  a  day 
ahead  of  the  weekly  Enterprise. 
In  order  to  get  an  ad  in  the 


Buyer’s  Guide,  the  advertiser 
must  use  the  same  ad  in  the 
current  weekly  paper,  thus 
broadening  the  coverage  pattern 
beyond  the  city  of  publication. 

Farmer  and  Inflation 
NEA  members  heard  three 
guest  speakers  cover  the  farm¬ 
er’s  problem,  inflation  and  the 
post  office  story. 

Irving  A.  Duffy,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Ford  Motor  Company’s 
Tractor  and  Implement  Divi¬ 
sion,  urged  newspapers  to  help 
build  a  positive  public  relations 
program  for  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman 
of  the  board.  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  urged  editors  to 
help  flght  inflation  (See  page 
18). 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  deputy 
postmaster  general,  in  telbng 
of  the  Post  Office’s  efforts  to 
modernize  and  reduce  its  huge 
deficit,  asserted  that  as  of  now 
second-class  mail  pays  less  than 
22%  of  its  cost  to  handle  and 
deliver. 

Will  Ask  Increase 
He  said  the  post  office  de¬ 
partment  would  again  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  raise  rates,  including 
a  probable  80%  increase  in 
second  class  rates.  Referring 
to  Congressional  efforts  earlier 
this  year  to  raise  rates,  Mr. 
Stans  noted:  “The  action  of 
the  House  in  raising  this  to 
120%  on  second  class  advertis¬ 
ing  content  was  its  own  idea, 
not  ours — perhnps  stimulated  by 
the  persistent  and  unreasonable 
resistance  of  certain  large 
magazine  publishers  to  any  in¬ 
crease  at  all.” 

• 

Canadian  Linage  Up 
National  newspaper  linage  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1966 
was  up  18.4%  over  last  year, 
according  to  a  linage  audit  by 
Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.,  Toronto 
survey  organization.  Canadian 
dailies  netted  $28,808,508;  week¬ 
end  papers  affiliated  with 
dailies  snagged  $10,097,034. 

• 

Heads  Media  Dept. 

Promotion  of  Roger  M.  John¬ 
son  to  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media  and  research  for  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Prior  to 
joining  Erwin-Wasey  he  was 
with  George  Fry  &  Associates, 
management  consultants.  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Ford  Sarnia,  a  market¬ 
ing  research  firm. 
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CASE  STUDY 

How  Classified  Sells 
Women  A  Way  of  Life 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

What  does  it  take  to  sell  An  analysis  of  OT’s  current 
women  a  way  of  life?  pool  of  4,000  temporary  work- 

Nathan  Picker,  39-year  old  era  shows  the  majority  of  em- 
president  of  Office  Temporaries,  ployes  are  married  women  rang- 
Inc.,  New  York,  supplier  of  ing  in  age  from  27  to  50  years 
temporary  office  help,  says  he  and  over, 
has  the  answer;  newspaper  clas-  OT’s  Market 

sified  and  display  advertising.  „„  , 

“We’re  engaged  in  selling  „  When  Mr.  Picker  says  he 

women  a  way  of  life,"  Mr. 

Picker  told  Editor  &  Publisher  means,  of  course,  is 

this  week,  “and  we’ve  found  "““"y 

that  the  way  to  do  it  is  through  ^‘’y  ^omen  seek  temporary 
newspaper  advertising.  ^or  example,  to  supple- 

“When  we  founded  our  firm  ^  Other 

12  years  ago,  it  was  logical  that  small  children, 

we  recruited  employes  through  ^nd  the  need  for  added  inter- 


the  classified  columns.  Growth 


est  outside  the  home.  Still  other 


over  the  years,  along  with  a  r*"®"  extra  cash  for 

steadily  increasing  advertising  luxuries,  vacations  and  to  pay 
budget,  allowed  us  to  test  other  up  over-due  charp  accounts, 
media.  Results  of  these  tests  Widows,  receiving  Social  Se- 
convinced  us  that  newspapers  benefits,  may  earn  only 

alone  can  produce  top  results  per  year.  Temporary 

for  every  dollar  spent.”  enables  them  to  earn  top 

rates  and  achieve  this  sum  in 
$50,000  Budget  the  minimum  time. 

Accordingly,  Office  Tempo-  “Mothers  who  may  have  small 
raries  today  spends  all  of  its  children  need  the  extra  income 
$50,000  ad  budget  (via  Furman-  but  can’t  work  on  a  full-time 
Roth  &  Co.)  in  classified  and  or  regular  basis,"  Mr.  Picker 
display  advertising  in  Greater  noted.  “These  women  find  their 
New  York  dailies  serving  its  way  of  life  through  temporary 
markets  in  the  five  boroughs,  work,  and  can  change  their 
Long  Island,  lower  Westchester  weekly  working  schedule  to 
County  and  Northern  New  conform  with  their  home 
Jersey.  needs.” 

Bulk  of  OT’s  advertising  ef-  A  third  group  mentioned  by 
fort,  of  course,  goes  in  to  clas-  Mr.  Picker  covered  persons  in 
sified  and  runs  between  25,000  the  theatrical  fields  who  work 
and  30,COO  lines  a  year.  An  ad-  as  office  temporaries  between 
ditional  3,0C0  lines  of  display  bookings  and  road  tours, 
advertising  is  run.  Periodic  dis¬ 
play  advertising  campaigns  are 
launched  through  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  area. 

OT  is  one  of  many  labor  , 

rental  services  which  employs  student®  who  will  work  on  a 
skilled  office  help  who  work  on  temporary  basis  during  summer 
a  temporary  basis  on  the  pre-  ''®®ftions  or  holiday  seasons, 
mises  of  clients-advertiLg  hostesses,  ^  with 


Special  Groups 
Special  groups  will  work  on 
a  temporary  basis  seasonally. 
These  include  teachers  and 


agencies,  market  research  firms, 
manufacturers,  sales  offices,  etc. 

Major  Functions 


few  days  between  flights,  often 
seek  work  as  office  temporaries. 

(There  is  a  difference  between 
a  labor  rental  service  such  as 


According  to  Mr.  Picker,  who  OT  and  an  employment  agency, 
claims  OT  is  the  largest  sup-  The  former  pays  employes  a 
plier  of  temporary  office  help  fixed  hourly  rate  for  services 
exclusively,  the  major  functions  performed.  In  turn,  OT  bills  the 
of  temporary  employes  are:  to  employer  for  these  services  at 
cover  peak  perit^s;  to  cover  a  mark-up.  No  fees  are  paid  by 
vacation  periods;  to  substitute  OT  personnel.  The  latter  acts 
for  absent  employes;  and  to  only  as  an  agent  in  bringing  a 
handle  special  jobs  that  must  prospective  employe  in  contact 
be  done  without  interfering  with  an  employer  and  charges 
with  a  client’s  regular  person-  employe  a  fee  for  resultant  em- 
nel’s  work.  ployment). 


WELL,  WHY  NOT  CONTINUE  NOVV-l 

SccauM  Fve  given  bifth  to  another  peat  idea . . .  temporaryl 
oflice  work  for  nMHhera  and  wivea.  You  work  when  you  wani|| 
. . .  during  your  ipare  days,  weeks  or  Holiday  Seaaooa, 

OCke  Temporariea,  Inc.  telb  me  it's  a  cinch  ifl 
you  have  previous  offlix  experience  (steno,  typing,  busineul 
machines,  etc.)  And  the  extra  money  cornea  in  ao . . .  haodylf 
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ADS  THAT  SELL  WOMEN  WAY  OF  LIFE — ^Two-column  display  ad 
acts  at  background  for  samples  of  Office  Temporaries'  classified  ads 
that  "produce  top  results  for  every  dollar  spent." 


“You  can  readily  see,”  Mr. 
Picker  told  E&P,  “that  our  po¬ 
tential  market  for  temporary 
employes  is  widely  scattered 
and  has  a  host  of  diversified 
interests.  What  better  way  to 
reach  this  market  than  through 
the  classified  and  display  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers?” 

Getting  attention  for  OT’s 
small  classified  ads  is  probably 
Mr.  Picker’s  major  problem. 
Chief  attention-getting  device 
used  is  the  catchy  headline.  Re¬ 
cent  classified  ads  placed  by  OT 
carried  such  heads  as:  “Adrift 
For  A  Week?;”  “One  Happy 
Week;”  “Loose  &  Fancy  Free? ;” 
and  “Cool  Off  For  One  Week.” 
Copy  urged  readers  to  call  OT 
for  details. 

Original  Ads 

“Our  original  ads,”  Mr. 
Picker  recalled,  “were  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  of  classified  inser¬ 
tions;  gpving  various  job  cate¬ 
gories  and  hourly  rate  of  pay. 
We’re  still  using  classified,  but 
in  a  display  sense  (see  cut). 
Today  we’re  selling  the  house¬ 
wife  not  a  job  but  a  way  of 
life — added  income,  added  lux¬ 
uries,  added  interests. 

“We  also  use  display  ads  on 
the  women’s  pages  and  educa¬ 
tional  pages  of  newspapers. 
These  110-liners  run  when  and 
where  the  occasion  demands.” 

OT’s  display  ads  run  55  lines 
on  two  columns  and  are  light¬ 
hearted  in  theme.  One  recent 
ad,  for  example,  showed  a  stork 
winging  its  way  with  a  bundle 
from  heaven.  The  hesidline: 
“Did  I  Interrupt  Your  Career? 


Well,  Why  Not  Continue  Now!” 
Other  display  ads  have  featured 
such  themes  as:  “Look  Ma!  I'm 
Working.  Why  Don’t  You?;" 
and  “What’s  My  Line?  Office 
Worker  .  .  .  Homemaker?” 

Mr.  Picker  says  that  whik 
these  display  ads  are  doing  i 
good  job  for  his  organization. 
“Classified  is  still  tops.” 

“We’ve  found  that  women 
will  clip  our  classified  ads; 
save  them,  and  come  in  monthi 
and  sometimes  a  year  later 
when  they’re  ready  for  employ 
ment.” 

He  added  that  among  hii 
registered  temporary  employes 
are  several  mother  and  dau{^- 
ter  combinations.  “In  many  of 
these  cases,”  he  said,  “the 
mothers  worked  for  us  yean 
ago;  left  to  raise  their  family 
and  rejoined  our  roster — bring¬ 
ing  with  them  their  grown 
daughters.” 

Mr.  Picker,  who  over  the 
years  has  become  a  father  con¬ 
fessor  to  many  of  the  temporary 
personnel  registered  with  OT, 
makes  use  of  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  (via  Milton  RiWk 
PR)  to  capitalize  on  the  numer¬ 
ous  human  interest  stories  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact 

“We  feel,”  Mr.  Picker  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  it  is  only  through 
newspaper  advertising  that 
we’ve  gained  our  present  sta¬ 
ture.  We’ve  grown  from  a  re¬ 
gistered  employe  pool  of  W 
office  temporaries — initially  re¬ 
cruited  through  classified  ads— 
to  our  present  pool  of  more  than 
4,000  workers.” 
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In  l*hUadelphiu  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
VOB — R.  O.  P.  spot  and  full  color  seven  days  a  tveek 
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31  feature  stories 
that  turned  out  to  be 


Just  what 
the  doctor 
ordered 


;\obt)d)  kiutwb  ln-lliT  lliuii  I'AU  VUK  Ih»nn  seriitus  and  inlent 
Americans  can  bo  when  it  comes  to  the  field  of  health  and 
medicine.  That’s  why  I'akadk  devotes  a  greater  perccntafif 
of  its  space  to  this  subject  than  does  any  other  syndicated 
Sunday,  weekday  or  woman’s  magazine.  During  the  past  9 
months,  for  instance,  31  feature  stories  ap[»eareil — dealing 
with  such  down-to-earth  subjects  as  a  woman’s  ordeal  with 
cancer,  tips  on  how  to  reduce  tension,  the  secret  of  losing 
weight,  part-time  mental  care,  and  other  vital  health  topics. 

The  response  has  been  sincere — and  overwhelming. 

Readers  write  in  to  tell  us  how  much  they  appreciate  these 
articles.  (“1  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  to  help 
e.xplain  and  interpret  developments  in  health  and  medicine.  ) 
Doctors  welcome  hakauk  reporters  to  their  laboratories  and 
clinics.  They  acknowledge  the  authority,  the  accuracy  and  the 
up-to-date  scientific  flavor  of  paradk’s  writing.  (  .  .  .  “Con¬ 
gratulations  .  .  .  your  text  and  photos  accurately  portrayed  a 
difficult  medical  phenomenon  .  .  .  ”) 

And  so  it  goes,  paraiik  is  proud  of  the  jidi  it’s  done  .  . 
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Wiat  Good  is  a  Physical  Checkup’ 
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We're  satrini 
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bnnpinp  an  ciiligliU'itin^  and  provocative  series  to  its  readers 
.  .  .  in  leading  the  way  in  the  magazine  field  toward  sound, 
dependable  medical  and  health  reporting  ...  in  building  the 
kind  of  stea<ly,  mass  readership  that  benefits  magazine  and 
newspaper  alike. 

It’s  the  kind  of  reporting  that  has  made  pahadk  the  best-read 
magazine  in  America.  Bar  none. 

IDon't  miss  I’aradk's  current  series  on  mental  hospitals — 
"Thr  palirnts  who  shouldn't  hr  in!") 


parade 


TNC  SUNDAY  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 
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I'ARADK  i;i)I  IO|{  \\IN> 
BLAKKSI.KK  AW  ARD 

Rolwrl  I’,  (ioldman,  srienre  cililor 
and  assistant  managing  editor  ol 
r\K\lir,  was  named  a  winner  of 
the  19.16  Howard  W.  Hlakeslee 
\ward  for  his  outstanding  report 
on  Heart  Disease.  Only  one  other 
m.^gazine  received  this  award. 


“  .  .  .  heartiest  rongratulations  .  .  .  the  man)  articles  you  have  done 
in  our  field  have  all  been  excellent  ...”  !)rpnrlmml  of  Health. 
Eitiirntion  ami  If  rifarr. 


AD  AGENCIES 


ANPA  Aiding  Agencies 
In  Column  Width  Woes 


Advertising  agencies  concerned 
over  variations  in  newspaper 
column  widths  which  result  in 
difficult  problems  in  supplying 
engravings  and  duplicate  print¬ 
ing  materials,  have  been  re¬ 
assured  by  the  ANPA  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Column  Widths  that 
publishers  have  been  urged  to 
consider  the  importance  of  an 
approach  to  standardization  in 
mechanical  production  to  insure 
continued  growth  in  the  volume 
of  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 

In  a  letter  to  ad  agencies, 
Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  noted  that  anal¬ 
ysis  by  the  ANPA  shows  a 
strong  trend  continuing  to  col¬ 
umn  widths  narrower  than  11 
picas  6  points. 

“Since  December  1955,”  Mr. 
Williams  wrote  the  agencies, 
■‘the  number  of  ANPA  members 
on  8-column  format  with  11-d 


column  width  has  decreased 
from  420  to  354;  the  number  on 
8  columns  with  11-3  column 
width  has  increased  from  24  to 
102;  and  the  number  on  8  col¬ 
umns  with  11-pica  column  width 
has  increased  from  4  to  30.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  trend  to 
11-3  and  11-pica  column  width 
is  accentuated  by  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Williams’  letter,  which 
appeared  in  ANPA’s  General 
Management  Bulletin  No.  79, 
Nov.  8,  continued:  “It  is  self- 
evident  that  production  material 
sized  to  meet  the  mechanical 
requirements  of  the  11-pica  col¬ 
umn  would  ‘float’  in  newspapers 
with  wider  columns  but  this 
would  not  satisfy  all  agencies 
or  advertisers.  Under  existing 
conditions  material  sized  to  11-3 
column  width  represents  a  com¬ 
promise  and  would  leave  extra 
white  space  in  the  case  of  news- 
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Baltimore 

News-Post 

and 

Sunday  American 


papers  on  wider  columns  and 
might  cause  some  cropping  or 
re-engraving  by  newspapers  on 
11-pica  columns.” 

The  ANPA  Bulletin  pointed 
out  that  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  most  agencies  are  sizing 
ads  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  ad  and  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  in  which  it  is  to  run. 
To  assist  agencies  in  sizing  ma¬ 
terial,  ANPA  has  sent  them 
copies  of  Mechanical  Bulletins 
No.  598,  Oct.  26,  with  latest  lists 
of  newspapers  by  names  in 
groups  according  to  present  for¬ 
mat.  ANPA  also  has  sent  agen¬ 
cies  sizing  scales  ba.sed  on  col¬ 
umn  widths  of  12-picas,  11-6, 
11-3  and  11  picas  as  carried  in 
General  Management  Bulletin 
No.  27,  April  4. 


tial  competitive  conflicts  Brookt 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Int. 
is  withdrawing  from  the  Hod- 
son  account  of  American  Moton 
Corp.,  effective  Dec.  3.  BSP  AD 
has  had  the  account  for  sont 
20  years. 

•  National  Airlines  hti 
named  Hoite  Agey  Advertisug, 
Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.,  to  handle  iti 
advertising,  taking  over  all  «. 
dio-TV  as  of  Dec.  1  and  the  mt 
of  the  advertising  Jan.  1. 

•  Block  Drug  Co.,  Jersey  Citj, 
N.J.,  has  named  Lawrence  C 
Gumbinner  Advertising  Agency. 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  Amn- 
i-dent  Toothpaste,  Omega  Ofl, 
Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo,  Poslaa 
Ointment,  Stera-Kleen  Denton 
Cleanser  and  Laxium,  effectm 
Jan.  1. 


Compton  Offers  iVeir 
Publicity  Service 

Organization  of  a  new  sub- 
.sidiary  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  to  provide  publicity  service 
for  its  clients’  products,  promo¬ 
tions  and  programs  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Barton  A. 
Cummings,  Compton  president. 

Known  as  Compton  Service 
Associates,  the  new  subsidiary 
is  headed  by  File  Kofler,  as 
director,  with  offices  in  Comp¬ 
ton’s  Madison  Avenue  quarters. 
Branch  operations  will  be  con- 
duc^^ed  out  of  Compton  offices  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

Ludgin  Agency  Gets 
T ICO  ISew  Accounts 

Chicago 

Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  and  Easy 
Washing  Machine  Division  of 
.Murray  Corp.,  have  appointed 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago,  to 
handle  their  i-espective  adver¬ 
tising  accounts. 

Zenith  has  named  the  Ludgin 
agency  to  handle  consumer  and 
trade  adverti.slng  for  Zenith 
radio,  television,  phonograph 
and  hi-fi  sets,  according  to  L.  C. 
Truesdell,  Zenith  vicepresident 
and  director  of  sales.  Ludgin 
will  assume  the  Zenith  account, 
effective  Dec.  1.  MacFarland, 
.Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will 
continue  to  place  Zenith’s  hear¬ 
ing  aid  advertising. 

Easy  Washing  Machine  Divi¬ 
sion  has  appointed  the  Ludgin 
agency  as  a  part  of  moving  its 
sales  and  advertising  offices 
from  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  appointment  is  timed 
to  coincide  with  planning  for  a 
spring  sales  program  which  will 
be  spearheaded  by  a  completely 
new  line  of  automatic  washers. 

Account  Changes  .  .  . 

•  In  order  to  “resolve”  poten¬ 


•  Lever  Brothers  Ltd.  hu 
appointed  Ogilvy,  Benson  I 
Mather  to  handle  Dove  beauty 
bar  advertising  in  Canada. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Alice  Liddell,  former  vice- 
president  and  media  director  for 
Ingalls-Miniter  Co.,  Boston,  hu 
joined  the  Boston  rejrional  office 
of  Kenton  &  Eckhardt.  Inc.,  a? 
media  supervisor. 

• 

Owens>-lll.  Nanieh 
2  to  PR  Staff 

Two  appointments  to  tlit 
press  relations  staff  of  Owens^ 
Illinois  Glass  Co.  have  been  an 
nounced  by  Eldward  C.  Amei 
public  relations  director. 

Al  G.  Smith  has  been  named 
press  relations  manager  and 
Kenneth  A.  Hamel  will  bf 
senior  product  publicity  special 
ist  for  the  company’s  Glaas 
Container  Division.  Both  ap¬ 
pointments  are  effective  Dec.  1. 
Mr.  Ames  .said. 

Mr.  Smith  has  resigned  as  a 
vicepresident  of  Carl  Byoir  4 
Associates,  Inc.,  while  Mr. 
Hamel  returns  to  O-I  after  aii 
months  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Toledo-Lucas 
County  Port  Authority. 

With  the  Byoir  organization 
for  16  years,  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  a  vicepresident  since  1948 
Before  entering  public  relations 
in  1937,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  more  than  F 
years.  He  started  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Wayeross  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Herald  while  still  in  hijfb 
school,  later  covered  sports  and 
general  news  for  the  Allan'* 
Constitution,  and  was  a  reporter 
and  editor  in  the  Associated 
Press’  Southern  headquarter? 
at  Atlanta  for  four  years. 

Also  a  former  newspaperman. 
Mr.  Hamel  was  with  Owens 
Illinois  for  12  years. 
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John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


Sunday 


exclusive  penetration 


exclusive 
penetration 
2nd  paper 


A  scientific  cross-section  survey*  i^P 

once  again  proves  The  HERALD’s  dominant 
penetration  and  saturation  in  Greater  Miami. 

Greater  Miami  ranks  second  in  retail  sales  ^ 
per  family  among  America’s  22  “Billion-Dollar” 
markets  .  .  .  and  The  Miami  Herald  alone  delivers 
blanket  coverage  of  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones  and  the  entire  fabulous  Gold  Coast  area.^ 


Sunday 


Dan  E.  Clark  II  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  in 
TOP  TEN  BRANDS 
survey  just  completed. 
Write  for  your  copy 
today. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
National  Repres«*ntative8 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Advertiser  Needs 
Knowledge  of  Media 


Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  research  and  educational  pro- 
relative  effectiveness  of  adver-  gram  dealing  with:  1)  Broad- 
tising  media  on  the  part  of  ad-  cast  ratings;  2)  Ad  readership; 
vertisers  was  described  this  and  3)  How  to  compare  the 
week  as  being  a  major  sales  two. 

problem  of  the  newspaper  in-  “j  am  convinced  that  news- 
dustry  by  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  papers  have  the  resources  and 
vicepresident,  Richmond  (Va.)  the  research  capacity  and  sales 
Times  -  Dispatch  and  News  ability  to  do  the  job;  if  they 
Leader.  elect  to  do  it,”  he  said. 

In  a  talk  which  he  de-  Mr.  Donnahoe  said  the  prob- 
livered  Nov.  8  at  the  monthly  lem  would  not  exist  if  adver- 
meeting  of  the  New  York  tising  decisions  could  be  based 
Chapter  of  the  American  Asso-  on  the  ratio  of  sales  produced 
elation  of  Newspaper  Represen-  per  advertising  dollar  invested, 
tatives,  Mr.  Donnahoe  charged  “Unfortunately,  it  is  ex- 
the  newspaper  industry  with  a  tremely  difficult  —  if  not  im- 
dehnite  responsibility'  to  give  possible  in  most  cases  —  to 
the  advertiser  a  more  compre-  measure  this  after  the  fact, 
hensive  factual  background  on  much  less  to  make  an  accurate 
media  audiences  on  which  the  estimate  before  the  fact.  There- 
advertiser  can  base  his  deci-  fore,”  he  continued,  “decisions 

are  apt  to  be  based  on  another 
3-Leve|  Program  ratio:  audience  reached  per  ad- 

He  suggested  a  three-level  vertising  dollar  invested.  And 


INTRODUCING — Joshua  B.  Powars,  Inc.,  intarnational  publiskan' 
representatives,  recently  held  a  luncheon  in  New  York  to  introducs 
Roy  Savill  (third  from  left),  editor  and  general  manager,  Trinidsd 
(BWI)  Chronicle,  to  New  York's  international  advertising  fraternity. 
Shown  (left  to  right):  Seymour  Kagan,  assistant  media  director, 
Gotham-Vladimir  Advertising;  Hal  Weinholtz,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc; 
Mr.  Savill;  Thomas  M.  Quinn,  president,  Quinn-Lowe,  Inc.;  and  Henry 
L  Gordillo,  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.  Mr.  Savill  said  that  since  July 
I,  1956— when  the  Trinidad  Chronicle  replaced  the  Port-of-Spein 
Gazette — the  paper  has  almost  tripled  its  circulation  and  doubled 
its  ad  linage. 


Oh,  how  he  wishes  he  was  in  Peoria! 

Sad  spacebuyer  didn’t  listen  when  Ward-Griffith  talked  of 
booming  buying  power  in  Illinois’  second  largest  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Then  a  survey*  showed  over  1/3  billion  sales 
dollars  clinking  across  counters  in  Metropolitan  Peoria — 
an  area  where  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  s  100,0(X)-plus  daily 
circulation  has  a  99.7%  ratio-to-homes  delivery! 

(National  reps  Ward-Griffith  Co.  will  also  tell  you  that 
Peoria  is  an  ideal  test  market,  free  from  outside  media 
influence — as  far  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  as  Baltimore 
is  from  New  York.) 

*  Sales  Management  "1956  Survey  of  Buying  Power” 


Someday,  perhaps 
in  the  not  too  tar  distant  future,  ^ 
^our  newspaper  will  he  getting  new 
No  matter  of  which  ^ 


presses, 
nanufacture 


These  magnifken  ' 
units  deserve  to  be  handfet 
by  only  the  masters  of  the  trade—a  master- 
backed  up  by  37  years  of  actual  experience 
in  the  newspaper  installa 
tion 


stallation  must  be  tbe 
ailmination  of  expert  supervision 
over  the  most  experienced  riggers  and  machin¬ 
ists  who  have  been  equipped  with  the  finest 
Old  most  modem  toots  and  equip- 
went.  This  C  N.  /. 
guarantees 


too  large  or  too  small.  C  N.  \ 
visa  specializes  in  complete  plant  movt 

Write  for  our  FREE  booklet  "Your  Press  Installation 
Minimum  cost^Maximum  Efficiency 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPER  INSTALLATIONS.  I 
Washintton  New 

Telephone  ORegon 


T' 


Sales  Problem 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


“In  our  own  case,  if  such 
complacency  did  exist,  not  much 
of  it  remained  after  our  sales¬ 
men  had  time  to  look  over  the 
results  of  the  monitorinj?  sur¬ 
vey. 

“Among:  other  things,”  Mr. 
Donnahoe  went  on,  “the  survey 
led  to  some  discussion  with  our 
advertisers  concerning  their 
relative  investment  in  broad¬ 
cast  media,  and  this  in  turn  im¬ 
mediately  led  to  the  following 
discovery:  Even  among  adver¬ 
tisers  who  were  investing 
rather  heavily  in  broadcast 
media,  there  was  an  almost 
total  ignorance  of  broadcast 
audience  size. 

“We  therefore  resolved  to 
supply  this  deficiency — to  throw 
some  light  into  these  dark 
comers  of  speculation — and  to 
do  so  forthwith:  simply  by  mak¬ 
ing  our  own  survey  of  broad¬ 
cast  audiences  in  Richmond.” 

Retail  Presentation 

Mr.  Donnahoe  said  that  as 
a  result  of  this  survey  his  pa¬ 
pers’  sales  forces  now  have  a 
printed  presentation  folder  for 
retail  accounts  using  radio  or 
TV  which:  1)  Shows  size  of 


broadcast  audience  in  particular 
time  period  and  on  specific  sta¬ 
tion  being  used  by  retailer;  2) 
Shows  what  an  equivalent 
amount  of  money  would  buy  in 
newspaper  advertising,  with 
roughs  of  proposed  ads,  along 
with  a  new  recommended  pro¬ 
gram  specifying  space  and  fre- 
(|uency;  and  3)  Describes  some 
of  the  special  values  that  at¬ 
tach  to  newspaper  advertising 
and  distinguish  it  from  adver¬ 
tising  in  other  media. 

The  speaker  said  that  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  heard  from 
the  local  broadcast  media  about 
the  Richmond  papers’  survey. 
“I  don’t  think  we  need  pay  much 
attention  to  the  criticism  of 
survey  validity,”  he  said.  “It 
may  confuse  some  advertisers, 
to  some  extent,  but  this  simply 
calls  for  a  little  educational 
sales  work  on  the  question  of 
research  technique. 

Readership  Attack 

“The  ad  readership  attack, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires 
serious  attention.  It  points  up 
the  fact  that  newspapers  may 
have  been  somewhat  negligent 
in  giving  advertisers  all  the 
facts  they  should  have  cn  this 
subject.”  On  this  score,  Mr. 
Donnahoe  added  that  his  papers 
have  just  published  a  study 


“Readership  Norms  in  News¬ 
paper  Advertising,”  which  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrates  the  high  levels 
of  advertising  readership  in 
newspapers. 

Turning  to  the  question  of 
comparing  broadcast  ratings 
and  ad  readership,  Mr.  Donna¬ 
hoe  said: 

‘Apples  vs.  Oranges' 

“Let’s  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  this  apples  vs.  oranges  ob¬ 
jection  is  no  minor  argument. 
It  is  a  major  objection  which 
occupies  a  dominant  position, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  ad¬ 
vertising  professionals  at  the 
agency  level. 

“It  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
broadcast  ratings  cannot  be 
compared  with  ad  readership, 
because  they  must  be  and  are 
compared,  on  some  kind  of  a 
basis,  in  every  major  media 
decision. 

“The  question  is  whether  the 
comparison  is  to  be  based  on 
nothing  more  than  intuition,  or 
whether  it  can  be  put  on  any 
kind  of  a  factual  basis.  Is  the 
comparison  to  be  wholly  im¬ 
plicit,  a  matter  of  guesswork, 
or  can  it  be  sharpened  and  im¬ 
proved  by  log:ical  analysis  and 
deduction  ? 

“The  apples  vs.  oranges  ob¬ 
jection  as  such  means  nothing. 


Statisticians  compare  appln 
and  oranges  all  the  time  by  tht 
relatively  simple  device  of  index 
numbers.  The  difficulty  in  onr 
particular  problem  doesn’t  stem 
from  any  inadequacy  of  this 
type  .  .  .  but  from  more  subtle 
and  complex  elements  involved 
in  the  subject  matter  itself," 
Mr.  Donnahoe  concluded. 

Matheics  Appoint* 
New  Office  Manager 

Glen  W.  Russell  has  been  ap 
pointed  manager  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc.,  succeeding 
Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.  who  hat 
been  promoted  to  assistant  sales 
manager  with  offices  in  New 
York. 

Melvin  B.  Freeman,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Time$ 
and  most  recently  with  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Press  has 
been  named  assistant  to  Hr. 
Russell  in  Chicago. 

Announcement  was  made  b; 
B.  F.  C.  Whitehouse,  Mathews' 
executive  vicepresident. 

McDevitt  Appoints 

Frank  Schilling,  formerly  of 
Kudner  Agency  and  Newhouse 
Enterprises,  has  joined  the  New 
York  sales  staff  of  George  A. 
McDevitt  Co. 
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YOU  CAN  MEASURE  A  NEWSPAPER’S  INFLUENCE  BY  THE  SIZE  OF  ITS  HEART 


to  a  mountain 


OiTitlFe’chiaifenging  slopes  of  Mt.  Hood,  the  biggest 
the  tdurnamenr  in  all  the  West  climaxes  the  ski  season. 
‘^^Bn^just  over  a  ago,  accidents  from  skiing  on  Hood  were  reaching 

alsJrming  pro^rtions.  Then  The  Journal  went  into  action  —  it  started 
-i^'^a  camp^gn  for  controlled  safety  skiing.  Every  year  since  then.  The 
Jouu^t's  Safety  Ski  Slalom  has  been  as  much  a  part  of  the  mountain  as 
Mi||||g||fll^eep  snows. 

This  is  the  only  race  in  the  country  where  an  amateur  4-year  old  has 
competed  with  a  grandfather  70-year  old.  Spectators  by  the  scores  attend. 
Professionals,  ski  clubs  and  the  Forest  Service  give  enthusiastic  support 
and  help  judge  winners  for  50  annual  trophies.  Well  over  2,000  have 
raced  the  Safety-Ski  Slalom.  Noted  Journal  sportswriter  Hal  Laman 
is  operations  chief. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  big,  never-ending  stories  of  the  way  Portlanders 
find  a  community  "heart”  and  "voice”  in  their  ONLY  home-owned 
newspaper — The  Oregon  Journal.  It’s  the  newspaper  they  look  to  for 
leadership  and  advice.  They  use  it  to  read  and  to  help  plan  their  buying. 

It  isn’t  hard  to  see  why  advertisers  just  naturally  get  more  with  The 
Journal.  If  it  isn’t  on  your  schedule  already,  your  safest  bet  is  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  office  of  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee. 


You  canjt  sell  Portland  without 


OREGON  JOURNAL 


EVENING  and  SUNDAYS^ 
Portland's  ONLY  ^ 

Home-Owned  Newspaper 

ReprcMiitcd  Nationally  by  O' Mara  &  Ormsbtt,  Inc 
Member  of  the  Metro  Sunday  Comic  Network 
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AD  CAMPAKJNS 


^Operation  Saturation  ’ 
Set  for  110  Newspapers 


A  $2,500,000  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Rothbardt  &  Haas), 
biggest  in  the  company’s  histo¬ 
ry,  has  been  planned  by  Mit¬ 
chell  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  for  its  1957  line  of 
room  air  conditioners. 

More  than  $1  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Howard  Haas,  vitepresi- 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  will  go 
into  “Operation  Saturation”,  a 
local  newspaper  -  TV  -  radio  ad 
campaign  concentrated  in  110 
major  markets  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“Operation  Saturation”  will 
be  conducted  over  eight  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  during  the  summer 
and  will  feature  the  new  sweep 
cooling  concept  called  Roto 
Cone. 

Every  day,  in  each  of  110 
newspapers  selected  for  the 
campaign,  five  indiv'dual  ads 
will  be  run  by  Mitchell  dealers 
at  their  local  rate  for  partici¬ 


pation  in  the  $1,000,000  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  fund.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Mitchell  will  buy  three  1- 
minute  radio  spots  each  day 
and,  where  television  time  is 
available,  one  1-minute  tele¬ 
vision  spot. 

Once  each  week,  Mitchell  will 
run  a  newspaper  promotion 
called  the  “Bonus  Blast”.  In 
this  weekly  ad,  all  the  small 
ads  run  during  the  preceding 
week  will  be  repeated  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  page  and  grouped  around 
an  island  .3-column  x  10  inch 
Mitchell  institutional  ad  (see 
cut). 

The  program  will  continue 
for  eight  weeks. 

During  the  eight  week  period, 
emphasis  will  be  on  Roto  Cone 
for  the  island  ad,  but  every 
week  a  different  theme  will  be 
featured  that  will  tie  all  the  ads 
together  into  an  overall  fac¬ 
tory-sponsored  retail  selling 
program. 


SAN  DIEGO 
IS  BIGGER 


NOW-THE  ENGINEERING  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  CENTER 
OF  THE  NATION! 

V 


^'Ijf  Hicao  Union 


Evening  Tribune 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


THt  MOST 
IMPORTANT  CORNfR 
IN  TN(  U.S.A. 


15  ''Hometown''  Newspapers  Covering  San  Diego, 
California  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and 
Greater  Los  Angeles... Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAllY  BY  WEST-HOlllDAY  CO.,  INC. 


'BONUS  BLAST  ’—A  "Bonus 
Blast"  ad  like  this  will  run  onca 
a  week  for  eight  weeks  in  110 
newspapers  throughout  the  U.S. 
during  a  campaign  next  summer 
by  Mitchell  Manufacturing  Co., 
makers  of  air  conditioners. 


“We  have  developed  ‘Opera¬ 
tion  Saturation’  to  give  our 
dealers  full  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
membrance  multiplier  of  multi¬ 
ple  run-of-paper  ads  in  a  single 
issue,”  Haas  said.  “Through  the 
program  they  will  be  continuous¬ 
ly  represented  in  media  in  their 
own  community  and  their  names 
will  be  linked  with  Mitchell 
daily  through  run-of-paper  ads 
and  weekly  through  the  ‘Bonus 
Blast’.” 

The  remainder  of  Mitchell’s 
budget  will  be  spent  on  national 
magazine  advertising,  printed 
literature  and  merchandising 
aids. 


Post-Election 
Ad  Pays  Off 

The  Vestal  (N.Y.)  News,  a 
weekly,  reports  a  post-Electioo 
Day  gimmick  for  selling  extn 
lines  of  advertising. 

On  Nov.  8  the  News  carried 
a  full-page  ad  headlined,  “We’re 
With  You  Mr.  President.  AD 
The  Way!”  Copy  noted  that 
“Now  that  the  smoke  of  another 
Presidential  Election  has  clear¬ 
ed  away,  and  the  voters  have 
spoken  ...  we  close  ranks  ia 
the  accepted  American  tradition 
and  look  forward  to  workinf 
together  for  the  good  of  onr 
nation  .  .  .” 

The  ad  was  sponsored  by  23 
local  merchants. 

“Our  problem,”  James  V. 
Trevitt,  editor  and  publisher 
told  E&P  this  week,  “was  to 
get  the  page  sold  by  Tuesday 
noon  (Election  Day),  so  it 
could  be  published  Nov.  8.  Sin« 
the  winner  would  not  be  known 
until  late  Election  Night,  we 
had  to  substitute  a  large  que^ 
tion  mark  for  a  picture  of  the 
winning  candidate  in  the  rough 
layout  we  showed  prospects. 

“The  use  of  the  que.stion 
mark  in  the  rough  layout 
seemed  to  help  us  in  selling  the 
entire  page  by  Monday  after¬ 
noon — the  day  before  election, 
and  long  before  any  of  the 
sponsors  knew  who  the  next 
president  would  be.” 


Mercury  Uses  Color 
In  96  Supplements 

Full-color  ads  in  96  Sunday 
newspaper  supplements,  plus 
black  and  white  ads  ranging  in 
size  from  small  teasers  to  two- 
page  spreads,  were  used  by 
I  Mercury  Division  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  to  announce  its  ’.'>7 
j  line  of  cars. 

According  to  T.  J.  Henry,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Mercury,  the  color 
ads  reached  18,000,0(^0  homes 
while  the  black  and  white  copy 
ran  in  newspapers  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  of  55,0('0,00O. 

National  magazines  and  ra- 
I  dio-TV’  are  also  being  used. 

I  • 

All  News  Columns 

Hartfx)RD,  Conn. 

Three  area  dailies — the  Hart- 
'  ford  Courant,  Hartford  Times 
I  and  Manchester  Evening  Her- 
i  aid — have  started  weekly  news 
columns  of  highlights  in  the 
advertising,  marketing  and  re¬ 
lated  fields. 


.Anti-Trade  Stamp 
Step  Killed  in  N.D. 

Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Incomplete  returns  on  th* 
state’s  trading  stamp  referen¬ 
dum  measure  indicates  a  sweep¬ 
ing  victory  for  the  supporters 
of  trading  stamps.  Sixty-seven 
percent  of  the  voters  rejected  > 
measure  which  would  have,  in 
effect,  banned  trading  stamps 
from  the  state. 

This  was  the  first  time  that 
American  shoppers  had  been 
permitted  to  vote  on  any  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  trading  stamps. 
A  prohibitive  tax  measure  which 
would  have  banned  stamps  in 
North  Dakota,  it  called  for  a 
$6,000  annual  tax  on  each  mer¬ 
chant,  large  or  small,  issuing 
trading  stamps.  This  included 
small  sei-vice  station  operators, 
as  well  as  large  food  stores. 

The  law  was  passed  by  the 
1955  state  legislature.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  .36,000  housewives  signed 
petitions  to  put  the  question  be¬ 
fore  the  voters.  This  was  29,000 
more  signatures  than  were  need¬ 
ed  under  North  Dakota  law. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPAPERS  POINT  A  WAY 
TO  IMPROVED  ADVERTISING  EFFICIEI 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


LOOK  WHAT  THE  Contest  Pits  Posters 


Chicago  News 
Offers  Color 


SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA 
MARKET  OFFERS  YOU! 


8HAWNEB.  OKLAHOMA  U  now 
a  City  of  Over  80,000  Population 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  hae  an 
Income  Per  Hnueehold  of 
IS.SM.OO 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  hae  a 
Ooneumer  Spendable  Income  of 
826.812,000.00 

POTTAWATOMIE  County  hao  an 
Income  Per  Household  of 
88.150.00 

and  a  Conaimer  Spendable 
Income  of  841,171,000.00 


SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  has  80 
Existing  Manufacturers 
which  include  a 

8YLVANIA  ELECTRIC  PLANT 

and  a 

FAIRCHILD  AlRv'RAFT  PLANT. 


POTTAWATOMIE  County  has  84 
Exlstina  Manufacturers 


Production  Workers’  Salary  in 
SHAWNEE,  is  88,092.000.00 
and  in  Pottawatomie  County 
88.826.000.00 


SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  U  a 
“HOME  aTY” 

The  majority  of  residents  own 
their  homes  and  lead  an  active 
part  in  the  future  of 
SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 


SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA  iu  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  rich  aKricultural,  dairy- 
ing  and  cattle  raisins  area. 
SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA  offers 
industry,  eoramereial  and  d'stribu- 
tion  activities  and  many  important 
advantaseous  factors. 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma  has  a 
Daily  Newspaper  with 
Over  11,658  Circulation 
With  a  Coverage  of  95%. 

Truly  a  Quality  Market 

Served  by  the 

SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

A  SlauiTer  Publication 

fepresenteif  Nationally  By 
Burke,  Kuipert  8  Mahoney,  Inc. 
New  York  Chicsio  Oklihoms  City 
Dallas  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
Kansas  City  Detroit 


Against  Newspapers  On  Thursdays 

Chicago 

A  contest  to  spotlight  the  member  of  the  Carrier  ad  staff  Beginning  Dec.  6,  the  CAi- 
advertising  support  given  to  since  1953  and  before  joining  ^ago  Daily  News  will  offer  full 
liquor  retailers  in  the  Long  the  company  had  broad  experi-  -olnr  to  advo  tispi «  on  Tht,,. 
Island.  N.  Y..  area  is  being  ence  in  related  advertising  ca-  the  day  th^  News  put 

participated  in  by  two  New-  pacities.  In  his  new  position  he  ijghe's  its  big  food  issue, 
house  newspapers  and  Disoway  will  be  responsible  for  super-  Availability  of  ROP  full  color 
&  Fisher,  outdoor  advertising  vision  of  Unita^  Equipment  j^e  evening  field  is  made  pos- 


plant  operator.  Division  advertising  and  si 

Some  799  retail  outlets  are  in  promotion  at  the  field  level, 
the  area  served  by  these  media  • 

and  the  contest  is  open  to  all  ,,  ,  j  f  i  n 

persons  working  in  them.  En-  **  and  r  leld  8 

trants  are  asked  to  estimate  .4cis  Win  Awards 
the  number  of  reader  impres-  Chic 

sions  made  by  advertising  for  ij„nartment  store  ads  s 

Carstairs  White  Seal  Whiskey  .L.  ^  ^  L  ® 


Division  advertising  and  sales  gj^le  by  the  Daily  News  throuri 
promotion  at  the  field  level. 

brand  new  Goss  high  speed 
Cox’s  and  Field’s  color  presses  will  be  ready  to 

A  j  w  A  j  roll,  starting  Dec.  6,  it  was  an- 

■Yds  Win  Awards  nounced  here  by  Arthur  E.  Hall, 

Chicago  general  manager. 

Department  store  ads  sub-  Color  is  available  in  full  page 


c  1  wbi.e.  Department  store  ads  sub-  Color  is  available  in  full  page 
Carstairs  White  Seal  Whiskey  „„  Thursdays  only  undo 

r  burgli.  and  Marshall  Field  &  the  new  set-up,  with  a  two  week 

,1  ,•  eVio  nron  ^o.,  Chicago,  won  top  honors  in  deadline  and  a  charge  of  JSeC 
a"  •  eL*  nprinH  hpl  the  newspaper  division  of  the  over  the  black  and  white  rat*, 

uring  t  0  a**"  _ ,.  24th  annual  exhibit  of  adver-  Spot  color  deadlines  and  ratei 


•  .  VT _  1  _ aillluai  CAIIIUtb  UA  auvci»  caatu  AOkCS 

ore**!!  '  tising  and  editorial  art  staged  remain  the  same  as  in  tho 


Contestent  who  estimates  the  .  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  News  “d^ 


W..U  Chicago.  rate  card,  Mr.  Hall  told  E&P. 

neares  P  Arnold  Varga  wag  the  art  di-  The  opening  of  the  Daily 

n^Tru’ in  these  two  rector  on  the  Cox  ad  which  News  South  Side  plant  is  part 

media  will  receive  a  S25  Savines  honors  for  the  design  of  an  $11,000,000  expansion  pro- 

media  will  receive  a  $2o  Savings  ^  ^hile  Francis  gram  by  the  Daily  News  which 

Teaaa  Pnhinann  Foley  and  John  Bradford  were  will  eventually  include  new  high 

will  eei-ire  ViicrV.  Winning  a  Certificate  of  merit,  m  three  Chicago  plants,  with 

.„d  photograph,  color  ...iUblo  over,  puhU.. 

of  advertising  in  reaching  vari-  classification  for  newspapers,  tion  day,  Mr.  Hall  stated, 

ous  audiences  through  different  Brewing  Company  took  , 

advertising  media  and  in  stim-  fi^rst  honors  for  illustration,  with  y  gun  Wins 

iilntiTur  demand  at  the  retail  David  G.  Wylie  as  art  director  Vancouver  sun  wins 

jdating  demand  at  retail  Bowman,  photo-  ROP  Color  Ad  Award 

grapher.  The  advertising  was  Salem  On 

Carrier  Ap^ints  prepared  by  Kenyon  &  Eck-  ^ 

Retail  Ad  Manager  J"  classifica-  jjQp  at  the  fall 

Appointment  of  Robert  J.  wit^  Mr  ^o?ev  *di  ™cc^‘ag  Pacific  Northwest 

McMahon  as  retail  advertising  Heilbrl*  S' ATs^ial'^n^h ‘ld"h  ^  Nov 

manager  was  announced  this  tives  Association  held  here  Nov. 

K..  T  j:  photographer.  „  ,  xxttkinf  fViA 


ulating  demand  at  the  retail 
level. 

Carrier  Appoints 
Retail  Ad  Manager 


Salem,  Ore. 
A  trophy  cup  for  the  best 
ROP  color  exhibit  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  Pacific  Northwest 


week  by  Leslie  M.  Beals,  di- 
rector  of  advertising  and  sales 

promotion  for  Carrier  Corp.,  J  QQ^  000  Words 
Mr.  McMahon  has  been  a  On  ROP  Color 


|Eveiything  In 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
i  around 


t  ;  u  tives  Association  held  here  Nov. 

photographer.  2-4  went  to  the  Vancouver 

(B.  C.)  Sun.  Stan  Amess,  spe- 

100,000  Words  cial  advertising  representative 

^  ^  w  of  the  paper,  prepared  the  win- 

On  ROP  Color  ROP  color  ad. 

p  Two  plaques  were  awarded 

Harry  Lynch,  advertising  direc- 
A  28-page  tabloid  section,  tor,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Newt- 
covering  the  text  of  talks  given  Tribune  received  a  plaque  for 
at  the  First  Annual  Newspaper  the  best  newspaper  promotion, 
ROP  Color  Conference  here  “Downtown  Tacoma  Days.”  The 
Sept.  27-M,  has  bwn  published  other  plaque,  for  the  best  news- 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  pgpgp  exhibit,  was  awarded  to 
The  section  contains  approxi-  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
mately  100  Of  0  words  accord-  william  N.  Wiswall,  retail  man- 
mg  to  William  Coddington,  accepted  the  award. 

Daily  News  mechanical  super-  Clark,  ad  salesman  for 

intendent.  „„„  _,  ,  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 

Copies  of  the  ROP  Color  ^vcuis,  received  the  $10  award 
Conference  tabloid  can  be  ob-  best  salesman  campaign, 

teined  by  writing  to  Mrs.  jjg^ert  Sprague,  advertising 


Conference  tabloid  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Mrs. 


Helen  Prag,  conference  secr^  (Ore.) 

tary.  Room  520  333  N  Michi-  Statesman,  made  the  presents- 


MORNINU'EVENING  SUNOIY  »>- 


ran  Ave.  (E4P,  Oct.  6,  page  tIon.,  at  the  annual  fall  bangnet. 
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One  ot  a  series  of  office  advertisements  now  running  in  The  Kansas  City  Star 


Daniel  Boone  Jessee 
Would  Approve 

long  ago  a  TV  viewer  paid  Randait  Jessee  an 
unusual  compliment.  “You’re  the  only  person  I  know,” 
this  admirer  said,  “who  always  has  time.” 

Perhaps  it’s  this  quality  of  always  having  time,  of 
never  being  too  busy  to  stop  and  listen,  that  best  ex¬ 
plains  the  affectionate  regard  of  people  for  “Mr.  TV.” 

Back  in  1947,  when  a  strike  deprived  Star  readers 
of  their  favorite  comics,  it  was  Randall  Jessee’s  read¬ 
ing  of  the  funnies  to  his  own  two  boys  (“Uncle  Randy 
Reads  the  Comics”)  that  made  such  a  hit  with  radio 
listeners. 

In  1951  when  the  Great  Flood  smashed  into  Kansas 
City  and  the  homeless  were  housed  in  “Trailer  City”, 
Kansas,  it  was  Randall  who  found  time,  with  Sorop- 
timist  aid,  to  raise  $30,000  for  a  recreation  hall,  which 
bore  the  official  title  of  Randall  .Jessee  Community 
Center. 

And  in  that  same  flood  it  was  Randall  who,  at 
some  personal  risk,  gave  TV  viewers  unforgettable 
glimpses  of  nature’s  destructive  fury.  (“My  worst 
moment,”  he  relates,  “was  when  the  current  suddenly 
whirled  a  boatload  of  us,  including  the  WDAF-TV 
camera,  across  a  submerged  street  car  track  and  I  felt 
that  trolley  wire  hit  my  wet  back.”) 

.A.  BIG,  amiable,  slow-moving  fellow,  with  a  rumbling 
voice  and  set  of  nerves  admirably  insulated  from  the 
shocks  and  tension  of  a  fast-paced  industry,  Randall  is* 
a  natural  at  interviews,  puts 
studio  guests  and  visitors 
quickly  at  ease.  With  viewers 
he  establishes  a  quick  rapport 
compounded  in  equal  parts 
of  sincerity,  friendliness  and 
interest. 

More  recently,  Randall’s 
special  merits  won  him  top 
N.  B.  C.  spot  at  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  conventions. 

Jessee  sequences  that  conven¬ 
tion  watchers  will  remember 
were  an  impromptu  hula  offering,  his  interviews  with 
Harry  Truman  and  the  charming  Mrs.  Frank  Clement, 
and  his  perspiring  efforts  to  pry  from  the  reluctant  Ne¬ 
braska  delegate  some  facts,  any  facts,  about  Joe  Smith, 
vice-presidential  hopeful. 

Randall’s  reports  from  both  convention  floors,  made 
frequently  under  difficult  conditions,  once  led  N.  B.  C. 


announcer  David  Brinkley  to  plead,  “Please  don't 
trample  Randall  Jessee.”  This  remark  brought  a  tele¬ 
gram  in  verse: 

The  high  spot  of  the  convention 
Was  not  the  men  in  contention. 

It  was  the  day  we  sampled  fear 

That  Randall  Jessee  would  be  trampled  here. 

In  reply,  N.  B.  C.’s  Bill  Henry  opined,  “Randall  Jessee 
is  the  most  untrampleable  man  I  know.” 

Randall,  son  of  the  late  Daniel  Boone  Jessee, 
staunch  Democrat  and  county  judge  in  traditionally 
Democratic  Clay  County,  is  supremely  at  home  in  politi¬ 
cal  arenas.  “There  are  only  three  political  reporters  I 
ever  completely  trusted,”  Harry  Truman  told  a  break¬ 
fast  group  at  the  Chicago  convention,  “Randall  Jessee, 
George  Wallace  (The  Star’s  late  Missouri  political  re¬ 
porter)  and  Bob  Nixon  (of  I.  N.  S.).” 

“You  can  put  me  down  for  a  square  peg  in  a  square 
hole,”  Randall  says.  “In  this  business,  I’m  doing  what 
I  love  to  do — meeting  people,  giving  the  news  (The 
coffee  dee-licious’),  helping  inform  and  entertain.  One 
of  the  finest  things  about  radio  and  TV  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  they’ve  given  me  to  become  friends  with  such  great 
people  as  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Burl  Ives,  Ben  Grauer, 
Chet  Huntley  and  others.” 

One  of  the  more  festive  occasions  of  the  Kansas 
City  social  season  is  Randall’s  annual  luau,  which  is 
Hawaiian  for  party-feast.  The  event,  beloved  by  the 
Irish,  politicians  and  folks  in  the  entertainment  in¬ 
dustry,  features  raw  fish  salad,  poi,  liquids  and  other 
island  delights.  Piece  de  resistance  is  pig  roasted  in 
a  dirt  pit  on  red  hot  volcanic  rock  (imported  from 
Hawaii,  natch).  Guests,  numbering  up  to  500,  eat  with 
bare  fingers  while  .Randall,  shoeless  in  the  pit,  strips 
meat  from  the  succulent  porkers.  On  occasion,  a  peak 
of  gaiety  is  reached  which  calls  for  the  hula  by  Randall 
and  Mrs.  Jessee.  It  is  a  fair  sight,  attendees  say. 

Randall  lives  with  his  wife,  daughter  Jana,  and 
sons,  Randy  and  Lance,  in  a  well-mellowed,  3-story 
brick  house  at  Valentine  road  and  Madison.  He’s  one 
of  the  big  reasons  why — 


naU  tram  Ltfa  JfsfiufM. 


YOUR  BIG  USTENING-VIEWING  BARGAINS  BY  FAR  ARE  THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  STAR. 

WDAF-RAOIO  •  WDAF-TV 
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Fair  Comment  Applied 
In  Fed  Channels^  Case 


By  Albert  oodriiff  (Jray 


A  radio-television  actor  who 
participated  in  Communist  ral¬ 
lies  made  himself  the  subject  for 
fair  comment.  New  York’s  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  recently,  affirm¬ 
ing  the  trial  court’s  dismissal 
of  a  libel  suit.  (137  N  E.2d  1.) 

Joe  Julian  based  his  action 
against  the  American  Business 
Consultants  on  information  con¬ 
tained  in  “Red  Channels,’’  an 
anti-Communist  directory. 

On  the  cover  of  this  pamphlet 
is  a  radio  microphone  resting  on 
a  red  hand  below  the  words  of 
the  title  in  red.  Below  this  in 
small  print  is,  “The  Report  of 
Communist  Influence  in  Radio 
and  Television,”  and  on  page  90 
a  direct  reference  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff:  “Joe  Julian,  Actor -Radio. 
Reported  as  Artists  Front  to 
Win  the  War,  and  speaker.  Meet¬ 
ing  10/16/42.  House  Un-Am.- 
Act.Com. Appendix  0,  p  575.  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  the  Rights, 
Sciences  and  Professions.  At- 


PLACES 

Must  Concentrate 
More  Advertising 
on  those  with 


More  money  to  spend 


62.7% 

of  total  lineage  — “ 

54.6% 

of  daily  lineage  — • 
appears  in  the 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 

Use  it  daily  for  more 
advertising  for  your  dollar 
to  those  with  more  dollars 
to  spend — Sunday  for  the 
state’s  largest  circulation 
outside  of  Manhattan. 

ROP  COLOR 

available  daily  &  Sunday 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Krni.ttivei  :  Scotaro,  Mrrkrr  ^  .Sroff 
Vartftc  (.oait  :  Itovfr  A  Hau  Uf 


tended  meeting  to  abolish  House 
Un-American  activities.  Hotel 
Commodore,  N.Y.C.,  1/9/49. 

N.Y.  J  ourn  al-A  m  e  ri  e  a  n, 
12/30/48.” 

Infiltration 

On  pages  six  and  seven  of 
the  introduction  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  is,  “The  Counterattack.” 
“Perhaps  better  than  any  other 
recent  pronouncement,  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  Broadcasting  Magazine 
(August  15,  1949)  sums  up  the 
answer:  where  there’s  red  smoke 
there’s  usually  Communist  Are. 
That  applies  to  the  creative  and 
artistic  note  of  radio  as  it  does 
to  the  other  arts  and  profes¬ 
sions.  Therefore  efforts  to  gloss 
over  talk  of  possible  Communi.st 
infiltration  of  radio  is  danger¬ 
ous,”  the  introduction  states. 

“Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers  have  no  place  on 
our  air.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
station  licensee  (and  the  net¬ 
work  to  which  a  portion  of  that 
responsibility  is  delegated)  to 
ascertain  that  those  who  harbor 
views  contrary  to  our  form  of 
government  be  denied  access  to 
our  microphones.  In  screening 
personnel  every  safeguard  must 
be  used  to  protect  innocent,  gen¬ 
uine  liberals  from  being  un¬ 
justly  labeled.” 

In  Part  II  of  this  pamphlet  is 
an  alphabetical  index  of  names. 
“The  information  set  forth  in 
the  following  report,”  it  is  there 
asserted,  “is  taken  from  reports 
available  to  the  public.  The  pur- 
|)ose  of  this  compilation  is  three¬ 
fold.  One,  to  show  how  the 
Communists  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  plan  of  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  the  radio  and  television 


BIG 

New  Orleans 
a  BIGGER 
market  with 

The  Tinies-Picayune 
New  Orleans  States 

Reprer>ented  by 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  Inc. 


industry.  Two,  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  many  prominent 
actors  and  artists  have  been  in¬ 
veigled  to  lend  their  names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  public  reports, 
to  organizations  espousing  (’om- 
munist  causes.  This  regardless 
of  whether  they  actually  believe 
in,  sympathize  with,  or  even 
recognize  the  cause  ^advanced. 
Three,  to  discourage  actors  and 
artists  from  naively  lending 
their  names  to  Communist  or¬ 
ganizations  or  causes  in  the 
future.” 

(Complete  Defense 

In  its  affirmance  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  this  action,  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court  dissenting,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  said, 

“In  furtherance  of  the  pre.ser- 
vation  of  the  right  to  write 
freely,  the  law  of  libel  recog¬ 
nizes  fair  comment  as  a  com¬ 
plete  defense  to  the  charge  of 
libelous  publication.  The  com¬ 
ment  must  be  fair.  It  must  be 
a  reasonable  inference  from 
facts  truly  stated.  The  basis  of 
the  right  of  comment  is  a  public 
thing  or  act.  We  know  from 
experience  that  political  subjects 
are  always  controversial.  The 
same  act  may  be  greeted  with 
praise,  indifference  or  denuncia¬ 
tion. 

“The  protection  of  political 
comment  which  has  been  written 
because  the  circumstances  are 
of  public  interest,  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  exercise  of  freedom. 
This  right  every  citizen  posses¬ 
ses  as  a  citizen.  It  is  not  merely 
a  privilege.  Editors,  writers, 
teachers  and  lawyers  enjoy  no 
higher  right.  The  constitutions 
guarantee  a  right  to  all  citizens 
to  criticize  the  government  and 
governmental  bodies.  The  de¬ 
fenders,  of  the  activities  of  the 
government  have  an  equal  right 
to  criticize  the  critics.  Criticism 
in  political  debates  is  biased, 
unkind  and  hostile  but  never¬ 
theless  not  actionable. 

Political  Activity 

“In  this  case  there  is  more 
than  proof  of  the  usual  political 
activity.  There  is  an  admission 
that  the  plaintiff  appeared  at 
two  Communist  front  meetings 
and  a  concession  by  the  plaintiff 
that  the  Communists  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  infiltrate  television 
and  radio. 

‘The  plaintiff,  an  actor  in  the 
radio  and  television  industry,  a 
major  medium  in  the  shaping 
of  public  opinion,  performed  a 
public  act  in  appearing  and  re¬ 
citing  at  the  meetings  organized 
by  Communist  fronts.  With  fre¬ 
quent  access  to  the  radio  and 
television  audiences,  actors,  writ¬ 
ers,  directors  and  producers  can 
and  do  mold  the  thinking  of  our 
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citizens  to  a  degree  far  greater 
than  our  leaders  in  political, 
economic,  philosophic  or  reli- 
gious  life,  who  cannot  afford  to 
or  do  not  utilize  this  media  ex¬ 
tensively. 

“With  these  circumstances  in 
mind,  even  if  defamatory  matter 
could  be  deemed  to  have  been 
published  of  and  concerning  thi> 
plaintiff,  we  nevertheless  hold 
that  the  defense  of  fair  totn- 
ment  is  complete  as  a  matter  of 
law.  If  the  public  figures  of 
political  activities  at  sponsored 
Communist  front  rallies  cannot 
be  criticized  and  his  presence  on 
radio  or  television  cannot  be 
challenged  as  being  opposed  to 
national  interest,  then  there  is 
no  field  of  fair  comment.” 

“The  facts  here  are  not  or¬ 
dinary,  thev  are  extraordinary,” 
continued  this  court.  “The  plain¬ 
tiff,  exercising  his  right  of  free 
speech,  thrust  himself  into  a 
controversy  regarding  a  national 
and  international  subject — Com¬ 
munism  —  and  the  seething  na¬ 
tional  issue  —  the  activities  of 
the  House  Un-American  Com¬ 
mittee.  By  entering  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Communists  fronts, 
into  a  debate  which  was  then 
raging  and  continues  to  rage  at 
a  national  level,  involving  the 
judgment  of  our  national  House 
of  Representatives,  plaintiff,  as  1 
an  actor  employed  on  the  tele-  1 
vision  and  radio  networks,  can 
hardly  charge  the  defenders  of 
the  House  Un  -  American  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  enemies  of  Com¬ 
munists  fronts  with  malice  or 
negligence  or  recklessness  or 
unfair  comment,  when  they  ob¬ 
ject  to  his  admitted  conduct  in 
appearing  with  their  opponents, 
and  questioning  his  fitness  for 
employment  on  a  propaganda 
media. 

“In  this  situation  we  in  New 
York  may  not  throttle  free 
speech  and  comment  in  such  a 
way  as  to  determine  what  the 
public  of  the  other  47  states  and 
the  territories  are  entitled  to 
know  about  these  controversial 
subjects. 

“This  would  effectuate  a  cen¬ 
sorship  which  would  be  violative 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  w’hich  in¬ 
cludes  the  public’s  right  to  be 
informed  of  the  actions  of  our 
opponents  and  defenders  of  our 
government  and  governmental 
agencies.” 

• 

Wordless  Editorial 

Bl-I’FF.  Ill- 

Four  blank  pages  in  the  week¬ 
ly  Bhiff  Times  were  Editor  F. 

H.  Venier’s  post-election  com¬ 
ment  on  what  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  “would  do 
for  the  farmer.” 
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The  modern  way  gets  you  there  faster 


Story,  Brooks  t  Finley  offers  oil  this; 


iou  CAN  GO  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans 
or  sell  newspajjer  space— much  faster  the  modern  way. 


For  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  the  modern 
way  means  a  diversified  market  approach, 
individualized  selling,  and  dynamic  research  and 
promotion  facilities.  For  the  newspapers  we  represent, 
that  means  phenomenal  results. 


'Fake  a  look  at  the  check  list,  and  ask  yourself  if 
you’re  getting  all  these  services 
from  your  national  sales  force. 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO 


DETROIT  •  MIAMI 


COMPLETE  SALES  COVERAGE.  Coost-to-coait. 
Canada  to  S.  America.  Ten  strategic  offices,  S.B.F. 
owned  and  operated. 

□ 

MANPOWER.  A  well-balanced,  enthusiastic  staff 
of  self  starters! 

□ 

COMPLETE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMMT.  Continuously 
developing  sound  facts  for  new  presentations,  sales 
plans  and  methods. 

□ 

FULL  TIME  PROMOTION.  Market  data  books, 
timely  brochures  and  letters,  prepared  by  our  own 
art  and  printing  departments. 

□ 

SPECIAL  ROTO  A  COLOR  DEPARTMMTS  for 
Sunday  magazines,  comics  and  R.O.P.  color. 

n 

INDIVIDUAUZED  SELLING.  Every  paper,  every 
market  sold  on  its  special  merits. 

□ 

NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  No  radio,  no  TV,  no 
divided  responsibility. 

□ 

DIVERSIFIED  MARKETS.  Let  us  show  you  how  this 
pays  off  for  you  in  new  business! 

□ 
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Tab  Kicker 
Accelerates 
Sales  Punch 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Successful  development  of  a 
new  advertising  weapon  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News  following  the  annual 
“Downtown  San  Jose  Days” 
event  here. 

The  innovation  is  a  tabloid 
kicker  that  extends  the  target- 
glide  of  the  basic  and  major 
special  advertising  issue.  It  op¬ 
erates  much  like  a  guided  mis¬ 
sile’s  second  motor  that  goes 
into  action  after  the  first  motor 
is  dropped  at  high  altitude. 

The  method  was  developed  at 
an  advertising  staff  conference 
conducted  by  Louis  E.  Heindel, 
advertising  director  for  the 
morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers,  well  in  advance  of  the 
annual  downtown  advertising 
edition. 

Survey  Fruitless 

The  planners  went  into  a 
special  huddle  after  Charles  de 
Lorenzo,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  reported  a  survey  of  news¬ 
papers  scattered  throughout  the 


BRUSH-MOORE 


newspapers 


DOMINATE 


seven 


lOCALlY* 

INPlUiNCiD 
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markets! 


C«nton  lUtKMltory.  The  Mtrlon  8ur. 
The  Stietn  Newt.  The  Steubenville  Hereld* 
Sttr.  The  Porumouth  Ttmee.  The  Irontoo 
Tribune.  The  Eeit  Llrerpool  Review. 


SEMINARIANS — Pictured  at  the  American  Press  Institute  seminar  tor  Latin  American  journalists  (Sept.  7- 
Oct.  31)  are:  Lett  to  right — Enrique  Chirinos  Soto,  sub-editor,  editorial  page.  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru;  JuTit 
de  Mesquita  Neto,  director,  O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Miguel  Angel  Santin,  city  editor,  El  Mund% 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Jorge  Jurado,  assistant  manager,  El  Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador;  Walter  Everett, 
API;  Maximo  Gainza  Castro,  business  manager.  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Jorge  L  Marti,  mei^ 
aging  editor,  El  Mundo,  Havana,  Cuba;  and  Jorge  Davo  Lozano,  reporter.  Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 


nation  had  failed  to  reveal  an 
important  follow  -  through  ad 
plan  to  extend  the  range  of  an 
advertising  burst  designed  to 
last  throughout  a  three  -  day 
sales  event. 

The  merchants  had  grown  re¬ 
sistant  to  follow  copy  moves  of 
a  general  nature.  Yet  the  need 
persisted  for  a  force  to  sustain 
the  original  impact  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition,  explains  Gerold  Zar- 
well,  manager,  M-N  advertising 
plans  department. 

The  conferees  uncorked  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  tabloid  kicker  to 
follow  the  major  announcement 
issue,  which  included  a  full  page 
section  of  24  pages.  This  section 
was  only  part  of  a  104-page 
edition  that  contained  20!>,4f)6 
lines  of  advertising. 

TAB  Kicker’s  Features 

The  follow-up,  carried  the 
next  day,  was  a  12-page  tabloid 
with  the  same  distinctive  color 
cover  that  appeared  on  the  or¬ 
iginal  special  section.  In  this 
kicker  section,  advertisers  were 
restricted  to  quarter-page  units, 
up  to  a  page,  or  to  boxes.  Only 
one  page  of  boxes  was  sold  in 
the  section. 

“The  tab  definitely  proved  to 
be  the  sales  tool  we  sought,” 
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reports  Mr.  Zarwell.  “Our  staff 
met  little  or  no  resistance  in 
selling  in  contrast  to  the  resist¬ 
ance  experienced  in  selling  pre¬ 
vious  follow-up  boxes,  sections 
and  individual  ads. 

“Merchants,  large  and  small 
alike,  felt  the  tabloid  format 
that  incorporated  both  regular 
ads  and  boxes  had  the  appeal 
and  impact  so  necessary  for  an 
effective  follow.” 

The  follow  copy  was  a  bonus 
sei-ved  up  atop  an  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  for  single  issue  linage,  the 
M-N  reports.  The  News  carrie<l 
175,784  lines  in  its  announce¬ 
ment  issue.  The  Mercury’s  104- 
page  issue  containing  more  than 
200,000  lines  provided  the  first 
time  week-day  edition  of  more 
than  100  pages  in  the  history 
of  either  newspaper. 

• 

More  Information 
Available  at  AEC 

Washington 

b’ree  flow  of  federal  informa¬ 
tion  received  boosts  on  two 
fronts  this  week. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  gave  notice  through  the 
Federal  Register  of  its  intent 
to  adopt  a  regulation  defining 
.\EC  records  w'hieh  are  avail¬ 
able  for  public  inspection  and 
asked  for  written  comments.  Un¬ 
less  need  for  revision  seems  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  responses,  the 
new  rules  become  effective  Nov. 
18.  Except  for  specifically  listed 
classes  of  documents,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  all  matenal  having 
to  do  with  licensing  and  access 
permits  will  be  available  in  a 
public  document  room  at  1717 
H  Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

In  another  action.  Rep.  Thur¬ 
mond  Chatham  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  formally  requested  the 
Comptroller  General  to  make 
public  data  on  travel  expenses 
and  use  of  counterpart  funds 
involved  in  overseas  travel  of 
members  of  Congress. 


$32  Million 
Assets  Listed 

Washington 

The  financial  standing  of 
Washington  Post  Company  ii 
shown  in  papers  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  support  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  approval  of  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  radio-TV  property 
in  Atlanta. 

Total  assets  of  $32,G''4,49I 
were  shown  in  the  balance 
sheet,  as  of  Sept.  9.  Current 
assets  were  $10,602,831  and 
liabilities  were  $5,907,586.  The 
company  had  long-term  notei 
of  $11,400,000;  capital  surplui 
of  $9,107,005  and  earned  sur¬ 
plus  of  $4,193,060. 

The  Post  Company,  which 
publishes  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  has  negoti¬ 
ated  the  purchase  of  WAGA- 
.AM-FM-TV  from  Storer  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  for  $6,500,000. 
A  deadline  of  Jan.  7,  1957  was 
set  for  completion  of  the  deal. 
Payment  is  to  be  $3,000,000  at 
closing,  $1,000,000  a  year  later, 
and  $2,500,000  over  a  five-year 
period  at  4%  %  interest. 

The  Post  owns  other  radio- 
TV  outlets  in  Washington  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Eugene  Meyer 
is  chairman  of  the  board; 
Philip  L.  Graham,  president; 
and  John  S.  Hayes,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  broadcast 
division. 

ITU  Backing  Paper 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  is  backing  a  local 
group  in  establishing  a  new 
newspaper  here,  with  publica¬ 
tion  target  date  of  Dec.  7.  It 
will  be  a  weekly  at  first,  called 
tbe  Record.  The  local  typo¬ 
graphical  union  has  been  on 
strike  against  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  Sentinel  for  three  months. 
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100  SCAN-A-SIZERS 
ALREADY  LEASED! 
Orders  now  being  taken 
for  early  installation 


“How  Scan-A-Sizer  sold  a  ‘once-a-month'  fashion 
account  on  the  use  of  big  twice-a-week  space.” 


by  JOHN  R.  CORBETT,  Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 

“That’s  right  — our  new  Scan-A-Sizer®  helped  us  increase  the 
account  from  an  84-line  ad  once  a  month  to  520  lines  twice  a 
week.  Lynn-Hayes,  a  high-fashion  women’s  store  here  in  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  is  the  acc-ount.  Result:  it  helped  build  up  its  sales 
\  (ilumc  35%  and  is  now  a  leading  fashion  store  in  this  area. 

“You  see,  the  Scan-A-Sizer  enables  us  to  use  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  art— photos,  line  drawings,  ‘swipes’  from  manufacturers’ 
mailing  pieces  and  catalogs— because  it  automatically  enlarges 
or  reduces  while  engraving.  We  have  used  this  material  con¬ 
stantly  for  Lynn-Hayes  widi  outstanding  results;  locally-created 
ads  pull  l)etter  than  mats.  Now  we’re  running  more  art  for 
many  of  our  accounts  in  both  large  and  small  space . . .  And  it’s 
paying  us  dividends. 

"Our  Scan-.\-Sizer  will  engrave  65  or  85  screen  by  merely 
Hicking  a  switch.  It  produces  ctigravings  up  to  13).  x  16!*". 

“You  don't  ha\e  t(t  lM)ther  with  cropping.  You  simply  place 
the  art  on  the  Scan-.\-Sizcr  copy  table,  set  the  dial  and  the 
machine  delisers  the  engras  ing  in  the  size  you  want.  Y’ou  can 
use  mounted  or  unmounted  photos,  clippings,  swatches  of  cloth 
—  es  en  wallpajrcr. 


“Our  editorial  department  uses  the  Scan-A-Sizer  heavily  h)r 
special  effects,  photos  presented  by  outside  sources  anti  espe¬ 
cially  on  wire  photos  which  come  in  odd  .sizes  of  column  width. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  being  used  by  ‘all  hands’,  it  is  ctjmpletely  reli¬ 
able,  every  bit  as  dependable  as  the  Scan-A-Graver  we  have 
used  for  the  past  seven  years. 

“Yes,  you  can  quote  me— ‘we’re  sold  on  Sciin-A-Sizc-r  lx.'cau.sc 
Scan-A-Sizer  helps  us  sell’.” 

For  Full  inFermatien  on  tho  Scan-A-Sii«r  oddr.st  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipmont  Inc.,  >8-06  Von  Wyck  Exprotsway,  Jamaica, 

N.  Y.  Dopl.  100-44A2. 


SCAN-A.GRAVER^-SCAN-A-SIZER'‘ 
Elocironic  Engroviny  Machines 


TO  solve  TRAFFIC  AND  PARKING 


PROBUMS,  YOU  SHOUU)  KNOW  . .  i 


How  to  Make  Your 
Transit  System  Rapid 


When  public  transit  has  “room  to  move,”  it  can 
provide  the  margin  of  Sf)eed  and  convenience  needed 
to  encourage  people  to  ride  instead  of  drive.  With 
this  margin,  public  transit  can  play  its  logical,  effec¬ 
tive  role  in  relieving  problems  of  congestion  and  lack 
of  parking  space. 

A  solution  to  the  traffic-parking  problem  won’t 
“just  happen”  however.  Our  transit  systems  must  be 
made  “rapid”  so  that  people  will  want  to  use  them. 
This  means  that  transit  needs  your  support  for  three 
important  measures: 

1.  Private  rights-of-way  are  needed  so  that  transit 
vehicles  are  not  slowed  by  regular  street  traffic. 

2.  Space  for  outlying  parking  lots  is  a  must  so  that 
transit  riders  will  want  to  leave  their  cars  outside 
the  city. 

3.  Transit  stops  must  be  sensibly  spaced  so  service 
can  be  truly  “rapid.”  Riders  then  get  fast,  con¬ 
venient  rides. 

For  further  information  on  “How  to  make  your 
transit  system  rapid,”  write  Section  107-34,  General 
Electric  Company,  Locomotive  &  Car  Equipment 
Department,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  illustrated  brochures. 


Thgress  ts  Our  Afosf  important  Ptvducf 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


TAKE  TRANSIT  OUT  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  JAM— 

give  it  room  to  move,  and  it  will  maintain  faster 
schedules,  give  better  service  and  save  everyone  time. 
What’s  more,  you’ll  make  your  community  safer  by 
reducing  the  number  of  vehicles  on  city  streets. 


PUT  IT  ON  A  PRIVATE  RIGHT-OF-WAY— in  the 

long  run  it  will  save  your  taxpayers  money  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  high  cost  of  constructing  additional  high¬ 
ways  that  would  be  needed  to  move  the  same  number 
of  people  in  their  private  automobiles. 


CHECK  THESE 


MICRO  PHOTO 


FIRSTS  M 


.  •  •  and  you'll  know  why  we 
microfilm  more  newspapers 
than  all  other  commercial 
services  combined! 

These  five  BIG  firsts ...  all  pioneered  by  Micro  Photo 
. . .  hove  been  so  enthusiastically  accepted  by  news¬ 
papers  the  country  over  that  we  are  now  filming 
more  dailies  than  ALL  other  commercial  microfilming 
services  combined: 

1  TWO-PAGE  MICROFILMING — popularized  by 
'  Micro  Photo.  We've  specialized  in  this  economical 
method  of  reproduction  for  over  ten  years. 

0  LARGER  PAGE  IMAGE  —  an  exclusive ...  that 
*  gives  our  customers  reading  quality  comparable 
to  expensive  1-page  per  exposure  film. 

Q  LOW  COST,  ONE-WAY  CARTON— mokes  it 
^  easy  to  ship  newspapers  to  our  laboratory. 

^  ARCHIVAL  STORAGE  —  on  a  large  scale  for 
^  clients'  negative  film... at  no  extra  cost. 

5'S> 

MICRO-CLIP — the  first  practical,  inexpensive 
method  of  microfilming  clippings. 

. . .  and,  of  Course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC, 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


Cline  Paster 
Operating  at 
K.  C.  Star 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  first  fully-automatic  past¬ 
er  in  the  newspaper  industry 
was  put  into  operation  here 
Nov.  3  at  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
The  paster,  manufactured  by 
Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  made 
consecutive  automatic  pasters 
throughout  the  entire  press  run 
of  the  Star.  The  only  service 
required  was  that  of  removing 
expired  cores  and  preparing  new 
rolls. 

Frank  McKinney,  Star  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  said  the  Cline 
paster  opens  a  new  era  in  press¬ 
room  operation.  Waste  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  because 
the  Cline  paster  permits  the 
setting  for  any  desired  core 
size  within  1/32  inch. 

The  Nov.  3  run  was  witnessed 
by  Carl  Shafer  and  Jerry  Yates, 
pressroom  superintendent  and 
foreman  respectively  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
which,  along  with  the  Star,  will 
have  the  first  line  of  Cline  auto¬ 
matic  pasters. 

The  Cline  paster,  according  to 
G.  R.  Dayton  of  Cline  Electric, 
is  entirely  non-electronic  and 
not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
electronic  tube  circuits.  “It  is 
so  precise  that  core  size  can  be 
predetermined  to  suit  any  plant 
requirements,”  he  said,  “either 
for  fixed  rewind  size  or  for 
minimum  wrap  for  disposal.” 

Mr.  McKinney  said  the  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  kept  in  daily  op¬ 
eration  at  the  Star.  Following 
initial  use  of  the  paster  on  Nov. 
3,  the  Star  continued  operating 
it  again  successfully  on  Nov.  5. 
• 

Ruhh  Westover  Helpt« 
Friend  of  ‘06  Era 

Sausalito,  Calif. 
Russ  Westover,  retired  car¬ 
toonist  who  created  Tillie  the 
Toiler,  returned  to  his  drawing 
board  to  assist  a  friend  and  a 
local  cause.  His  editorial  car¬ 
toon  is  credited  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  assist  in  passage  of  a 
water  district  bond  issue  in 
Marin  County  where  he  now 
makes  his  home. 

Mr.  Westover’s  action  was  on 
the  request  of  Frank  B.  Ander¬ 
son,  a  friend  from  the  time 
both  worked  on  the  old  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Herald,  50  years  ago. 
“Andy”  Anderson,  veteran 
newsman  and  one-time  pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  public  relations 
for  the  bond  issue  which  passed 
by  a  31,875  to  7,484  vote. 


Honor  17  Korea 
Soldiers  of  Press 

Tokyo 

The  United  States  Army  pre¬ 
sented  a  plaque  Nov.  11  to  the 
Foreign  Correspondent  Club  of 
Japan  honoring  17  war  corres¬ 
pondents  killed  in  Korea. 

The  plaque,  inscribed  “in  me- 
moriam  to  that  valiant  group 
of  correspondents  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  reporting  the  korean  con¬ 
flict,”  was  presented  by  Gen.  I. 
D.  White,  army  forces  Far  East 
and  Eighth  Army  Commander. 
The  17  men  listed  are: 

Christopher  Buckley,  London 
Daily  Teloffraph;  Jean  Marie 
De  Premonville,  Agence  France 
Presse,  Frank  Emery,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Wilson 
Fielder,  Time  and  Life;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Graham,  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce;  Albert 
Hinton,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal 
and  Guide;  Ken  Inouye,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos;  William 
R.  Moore,  Associated  Press;  Ian 
Morrison,  London  Times;  Derek 
Pearcy,  Reuters;  Cpl.  Ernie 
Peeler,  Stars  and  Stripes;  Maxi- 
milien  Philonenko,  Agence 
France  Presse;  Ray  Richards, 
International  News  Service; 
Charles  Rosecrans,  International 
News  Photos;  Stephen  Simmons, 
Picture  Post  of  Britain;  James 
0.  Supple,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
and  George  Teodora,  United 
Nations,  department  of  public 
information. 

Neighbor  .4»8ists 
^  hen  Fire  Strikes 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Publication  of  the  Dowagiac 
Daily  News  continued  uninter¬ 
rupted  despite  a  $2,000  fire  of 
unknown  cause  which  broke  out 
at  the  plant  Oct.  25.  The  auto¬ 
matic  sprinkler  system  brought 
the  fire  under  control  before 
extensive  damage  resulted  to 
the  equipment. 

Loan  of  Teletypesetter  facili¬ 
ties  by  the  nearby  Niles  Daily 
Star  made  possible  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  state  and  national  news 
in  the  next  day’s  edition. 


Trustees  Resign 

London 

The  independent  Sunday 
newspaper  The  Observer  said 
three  of  the  newspaper’s  trus¬ 
tees  had  resigned  because  of 
its  editorial  indictment  of 
Prime  Minister  Eden’s  Egyp¬ 
tian  intervention.  The  trustees 
were  Air  Marshall  Viscount 
Portal,  Sir  Keith  Murray  and 
Arthur  H.  Mann. 
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- TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT;  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  - 

Our  investment  in  TTS  equipment 

has  more  than  paid  for  itself 


reports  Publisher 
Don  J.  McKay 
of  The  Oak  Ridger 


It  isn't  easy  to  start  a  daily  nev^paper 
these  days  —  particularly  when  you 
start  from  scratch  as  the  Oak  Ridger 
did  on  January  20,  1949. 

“When  we  began  our  publication 
venture,”  writes  Publisher  Don  Mc¬ 
Kay,  “we  had  to  line-up  a  great  deal 
of  equipment.  Having  seen  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  used  by  other 
newspapers,  we  looked  on  TTS  as  a 
very  basic  newspaper  production  tool 
and  automated  our  two  second-hand 
Model  8  Linotype  machines  with  TTS 
Operating  Units. 

“It  is  impossible  for  us  to  evaluate 
the  added  efficiency  and  economies  of 
our  TTS  system  over  manual  type¬ 
casting  because  we’ve  never  operated 
without  it.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
manpower  problems  and  added  com¬ 
posing  room  expense  we  would  have 
encountered  had  we  not  had  TTS. 

“Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  how 
well  Teletypesetter  has  worked  for  us 
is  that  we  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  more  type 
created  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
newspaper. 

“When  we  purchased  our  third 
typesetting  machine  in  1951,  a  new 
Model  5  Linotype,  we  immediately 
had  it  equipped  with  a  TTS  Operat¬ 
ing  Unit. 

“Two  TTS  perforators  and  a  TTS 
Associated  Press  wire  tape  circuit 
produce  the  tape  required  to  feed  our 
three  Linotypes.  Two  girls  operate  the 
perforators  and  each  punches  400  or 
more  lines  per  hour. 

“I  believe  our  investment  in  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  has  more  than 
paid  for  itself.  In  fact,  I  consider  that 
TTS  has  contributed  to  our  publica¬ 
tion  success  by  providing  us  with  a 
constant  supply  of  type  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.” 


Leigh  Gerth,  mechanical  superintendent 
reading  tape  from  wire  “jitterbug.”  At  his 
left,  one  of  the  Oak  Ridger’s  three  Lino¬ 
type  machines  equipped  with  TTS  Oper¬ 
ating  Units.  The  punched  tape  is  fed 


automatically  into  the  TTS  Operating 
Unit  producing  a  steady  and  continuous 
flow  of  type.  Four  hundred  or  more  lines 
an  hour  on  a  standard  linecasting  machine, 
600  or  more  on  a  high  speed  machine. 


Whether  your  newipeper  it  e  multi- 
edition  daily  or  smell  weekly,  TTS  can 
metarielly  cut  your  composing  room 
costs.  For  information  addreu  a  poet 
card  to:  Teletyposatter  Corp.,  Dept. 
Ell,  2752  North  Clyboum  Avenue, 
Chicago  14,  III. 


Virginia  Turner,  left,  and  Ellen  Browning.  like  keyboard.  Beginners  should  produce 

the  two  Oak  Ridger  TTS  Perforator  usable  tape  a  day  or  two  after  instruction 

operators  turn  out  straight  matter  and  and  surveys  show  that  within  six  months  a 

classified  at  a  rate  of  400  or  more  lines  good  touch-typist  can  punch  tape  at  400 

per  hour  on  the  Perforator’s  typewriter-  or  more  lines  per  hour, 
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$7  Million 
Price  Given  in 
Capper  Sale 

Washington 

Information  on  file  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  discloses  that  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Capper  Publications, 
Inc.  by  Stauffer  Publications, 
Inc.  is  a  $7,000,000  transaction. 

Radio  and  television  proper¬ 
ties  are  included  in  the  Topeka 
package;  hence  the  necessity 
for  an  application  to  the  FCC 
for  approval  of  license  trans¬ 
fer. 

According  to  the  details  .set 
forth  in  the  application,  Stauf¬ 
fer  is  paying  about  $25  per 
share — a  total  of  $2,500,000 — 
for  Capper  stock  held  by  the 
Estate  of  Henry  S.  Blake, 
Philip  Zack,  W.  A.  Bailey,  the 
Capper  Foundation  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children  and  10  others. 

The  purchaser  also  would 
assume  obligations  amounting 
to  $4,500,000,  making  the  total 
price  $7,000,000. 

Stauffer  Publications,  headed 
by  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  showed 
a  balance  sheet,  as  of  Sept.  30, 
with  total  assets  of  $3,167,587. 
Notes  payable  amounted  to 
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Call  CYpress  2>2400 
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010  E.ist  138th  Street 
New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


$174,935  and  surplus  was  $815,- 
219.  The  company  planned  to 
borrow  $2,000,000  through  Kid- 
der-Peabody  Co.,  Chicago. 

Net  profit  of  the  Stauffer 
group  was  listed  as  $299,444 
for  1954  and  $.333,148  for  1955. 
The  company  owns  the  Topeka 
State  Journal  and  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Oklahoma,  Missouri 
and  Nebraska;  also  broadca.st 
stations  at  Shawnee,  Okla., 
Pittsburg,  Kans.  and  Arkansas 
City,  Kans. 

The  Capper  properties  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale  are  the 
Topeka  Capital  and  Kaneae 
City  Kansan,  several  farm 
magazines,  a  radio-TV  station 
in  Topeka  and  a  radio  station 
in  Kansas  City.  Data  filed  for 
the  Topeka  stations  showed  a 
deficit  of  $222,000.  The  Kansas 
City  operating  company  listed 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $90.- 
000. 

Some  rerent  tranHartion!i< 
in  the  newspaper  field: 

Lewistown,  Ill. 

Howard  Sanstadt,  publisher 
of  the  Lewistown  Daily  News 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  sold 
the  newspaper  to  Dennis  Glaser, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Man 
hattan  (Kans.)  Tribune  News. 

Mr.  Sanstadt  has  accepted  a 
position  as  business  manager 
of  the  Portage  (Wis.)  Daily 
Register. 

Mr.  Glaser  will  continue  to 
operate  the  Spoon.  River  Farm 
Market,  weekly  farm  publica¬ 
tion. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  sale  of  the  Lander 
(Wyo.)  Wyoming  State  Journal 
to  Roger  L.  Budrow  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  was  announced  by  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Breece,  owner  of  the 
semi-weekly  newspaper  for  the 
past  nine  years.  Mr.  Budrow 
has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  for  the  past  five 
years.  He  was  financial  editor 


of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)Neir« 
for  five  years,  and  before  that, 
financial  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times. 

Mr.  Breece  will  retain  own¬ 
ership  of  Radio  Station  KOVE. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  were 
handled  by  W.R.  Twining  of 
Blackbum-Hamilton  Company. 

•  *  * 

Westclifte,  Colo. 

Sale  of  the  Wet  Mountain 
Tribune,  a  weekly,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ray  DeWall  pub¬ 
lisher  the  last  14  years.  Pur¬ 
chaser  is  Joe  Payton,  native  of 
Miami,  Okla.,  and  a  printer  at 
the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain 
and  Star-Journal  the  past  year. 
He  will  be  assisted  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  by  his  wife,  an  experi¬ 
enced  bookkeeper  and  stenog¬ 
rapher. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hoff¬ 
mann  have  purchased  the  San 
Jacinto  (Calif.)  Valley  Register, 
founded  in  1885.  Mr.  Hoffmann 
is  a  native  of  the  community. 
The  Register  has  been  published 
the  last  18  months  by  Maurice 
I..  Russell,  former  Idaho  news¬ 
paperman. 

•  •  • 

Sale  of  the  Wauseon  (Ohio) 
Republican  to  Gordon  Smitley 
of  Rittman,  Ohio,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  R.  Jacobs. 
•  ditor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Smit¬ 
ley  has  been  regional  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania 


Northfield  (Minn.)  Inde¬ 
pendent — purchased  by  Carl  L. 
Weicht,  editor  of  the  North- 
field  (Minn.)  News  from  Eliza¬ 
beth  McLeod  Jones  and  her 
daughter  Gwenyth.  The  new 
owner  will  take  over  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  and  will  continue  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  part-owner  of  the 
Northfield  News. 


By  ROBERT  PETERSON 


‘THAT’S  AN  ‘OLOGY’  I  NEVER  heard  of  before,”  re¬ 
marked  a  taxi  driver  in  Mexico  City  last  wwk  when  I 
told  him  I  was  attending  the  Pan-American  Conference 
on  Gerontology.  The  400  conferees  met  to  discuss  prog¬ 
ress  in  making  old  age  a  more  desirable  time  o  i  c. 


Mrs.  Jones  and  her  husband. 
Lewis  Jones  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
will  continue  to  make  their  home 
in  Northfield,  Minn. 

•  *  * 

Roy  M.  Gardner  of  Mobridge, 
has  purchased  the  Sioux  Center 
(S.Dak.)  News  from  Byron  W 
Hess,  who  published  the  weekly 
for  more  than  five  years.  Mr 
Hess  has  decided  to  take  over 
business  interests  in  Alton, 
S.  Dak. 

• 

Elrod  Goes  to  Hoe 
4s  Boston  Manager 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  manufac 
turer  of  printing  presses,  ha.<i 
announced  two  management 
promotions  and  appointment  of 
a  new  branch  manager. 

Burton  C.  Polglase,  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  company’s  pre8.<i 
division,  was  named  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  V.  P.  Burgess  moved  up 
from  assistant  treasurer  to  con¬ 
troller;  and  Gordon  F.  Elrod 
joined  Hoe  as  manager  of  the 
Boston  office. 

Mr.  Elrod  is  well  known  in 
newspaper  production  circles 
Previously,  he  was  general 
manager  of  Ben  Shulman  As 
.sociates  and  eastern  sales  man 
ager  for  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company.  Also,  he  has 
been  production  manager  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 


Guild  Loses  in  ‘Tie* 

Waterbtiry,  Conn 
Sustaining  three  challenges 
of  ballots,  the  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  of  NLRB  ruled  against  the 
Waterbury  Newspaper  Guild  in 
an  election  among  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  American  and 
Republican.  The  eligible  em¬ 
ployes  voted  26  for  and 
against  guild  representation 
• 

40%  Pay  Increase 

La  Paz,  Bolivia 
A  two-day  shutdown  of  news¬ 
papers  here  ended  Nov.  12  when 
the  publishers  gave  a  40%  wage 
increase  to  printers.  The  strik¬ 
ers  abandoned  demands  for  a 
200%  hike  when  official  negoti¬ 
ators  told  them  40%  was  the 
maximum  the  government  would 
consider. 

• 

Home  from  Europe 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  G.  Hooker,  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .A.ssociation,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  an  eight  week?' 
tour  by  auto  of  nine  European 
countries. 
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Cut  mailing-room  costs  with  the  dependable 

Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


first 

choice  of 
more  than 
350 

newspapers 

world-wide 


Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines  reduce  labor  costs,  permit  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower,  meet  delivery  deadlines,  assure  tight,  windproof, 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Many  newspapers  around  theworld  have  been  using  Signode  AutomaticWire 
Tying  Machines  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  over  30  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  one  machine. 

Such  confidence  in  the  dependability  of  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying 
Machines  comes  from  day-to-day  experience . . .  from  the  knowledge  that  during 
the  past  30  years  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  for  tie-ups,  and  has  built  a 
heavier,  sturdier  machine  that  alone  can  provide  years  of  dependable  service. 

Whether  your  circulation  is  50,000  or  5,000,000,  you’ll  want  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines.  Write 


SIGNODE  STEEL  STRAPPING  CO. 

2666  No.  We$t»rn  Avenue,  Chicago  47,  lllinoit 

OfficM  Coast  to  Coast.  Foroign  Subsldiorios  ond  Distributors  Wortd-wld« 

In  Canada:  Canadian  StnnI  Strapping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montraol  •  Toronto 
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This  demonstration  room  at  Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories  is  lighted  by  112  glass  panels. 
These  panels  glow  by  electroluminescence,  giving  off  a  soft,  even  light.  On  the  display  board  at 


the  left,  the  top  panels  indicate  sizeofthew 
panels  used  to  demonstrate  the  variety  of 


No  light  bulbs,  tubes  or  fixtures — 


WESTINGHOUSE  DEVELOPS  A 


The  very  walls  and  ceiling  glow; 
color  of  glass‘paneled  room  can  be 
changed  to  suit  taste 


This  little  room  in  the  Westinghouse  Research  Labora¬ 
tories  is  the  first  in  the  world  to  be  lighted  by  a  new 


light  source:  electroluminescence.*  It  is  in  the  research 
stage  today  but  some  day  it  will  light  homes  and  offices. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  panels  about 
as  thick  as  a  window  pane.  At  the  flick  of  a  switch  the 
panels  shine  evenly,  turning  the  walls  and  ceiling  into 
a  solid  mass  of  light.  The  whole  room  is  bathed  in  a 
soft,  uniform  glow. 

Westinghouse  Lamp  Division  Research  has  devel¬ 
oped  this  new  light  source  to  the  point  where  it  giv« 
light  of  almost  any  color.  Simply  by  twisting  a  knob  it 

*Trwte  N«in«;  R*jr***  J 


I 


j 
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flighting  units.  Below  them  are  seven  smaller 
changes  possible.  Each  panel  is  a  different 


shade  of  pastel.  The  color  can  be  changed  simply  by  the  flick  of  a  switch.  One  of  the  wafer-thin 
panels  is  held  by  E.  G.  F.  Arnott,  Director  of  Research  for  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Division. 


$  A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  LIGHT 


rcb  will  be  possible  to  change  the  color  of  a  room  to  match  that  Westinghouse  is  way  out  in  front  in  research 

ces.  your  clothing,  your  mood,  or  even  the  weather!  in  this  new  field  of  electroluminescence, 

out  The  future  holds  great  promise.  Incandescent  and  This  new  source  of  light  is  typical  of  the  steady  flow 

the  I  fluorescent  lighting  already  have  been  developed  to  of  discoveries  and  product  improvements  coming 

nto  '  such  a  high  degree  that  further  radical  improvement  from  some  200  Westinghouse  laboratories  spread 

n  a  is  unlikely.  But  electroluminescence  opens  a  whole  across  the  country.  In  light  research,  as  in  a  hundred 

new  field  in  lighting.  A  national  magazine  reports  other  fields,  you  can  be  sure  ...  if  it’s  Westinghouse. 

irel- 
vea 

bit  WATCH  }WESTINGH0UQE...\^hGire  BtQ  things  are  hsppsning  In  RESEARCH 


Headata? 

Sate 

Headachrsf 

U.S.A.  went  to  the  polls 
and  in  good  American  prac¬ 
tice  settled  one  major  head¬ 
ache  for  the  next  four  years. 
Now  that  that  one  is  behind 
us  let’s  consider  the  one  that 
never  leaves  us  “Selling 
Sales”  for  prosperity  regard¬ 
less  of  whose  candidate  is 
in  the  White  House.  Aftei 
all,  it’s  bu.siness  that  builds 
prosperity  and  sales.  With¬ 
out  the  ceaseless  drive  and 
c.ooperalive  efforts  of  busi¬ 
ness,  management  and  laboi, 
no  political  interests  can 
legislate  prosperity.  V  ole 
now  for  newspapers  as  your 
best  sales  tool  because  never 
Hus  it  been  proved  lacking 
as  the  best  producer  for  your 
retail  outlets  or  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  if  used  right.  Only 
newspapers  reached  all  peo¬ 
ple  who  bought  yesterday, 
will  buy  today,  tomorrow 
and  anytime  as  long  as  news¬ 
papers  are  published. 

For  50  years  B.K.&M.  has 
specialized  in  selling  large 
and  secondary  newspaper 
markets.  We  point  with  pride 
to  many  many  .successes  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  of  exclusive 
service  to  newspapers.  .Nine 
K.K.&M.  ofiBccs  are  fully 
manned  to  serve  for  your 
profit. 

Buying  SuIps  Is 

Your  Busiiwss 

Selling  Sales  Is 

Our  Business 

BUHkE  • 
KUIPEItS 


INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco 


British  Visitor 
Outwits  ^Experts* 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

A  British  girl  reporter,  ob¬ 
serving  her  first  U.  S.  election, 
outwitted  29  seasoned  American 
journalists  on  the  national  re¬ 
sults  Nov.  6. 

Miss  Marjorie  Charman,  who 
worked  with  the  staff  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Daily  Home 
News  for  seven  weeks,  came  out 
the  winner  when  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  editorial  employes  at¬ 
tempted  to  predict  the  electoral 
vote  for  President. 

The  ballots,  submitted  hours 
before  the  polls  closed  Tuesday, 
ranged  from  270  electoral  votes 
for  Stevenson  to  475  for  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Miss  Charman  estimated  461 
electoral  votes  for  Eisenhower, 
the  closest  to  the  actual  results. 

Miss  Charman,  a  reporter  for 
the  Chronicle  and  Herald  in 
Bath,  England,  left  the  Home 
News  Nov.  9  for  a  jaunt  across 
the  United  States  before  return¬ 
ing  to  England  next  month. 

•  «  * 

M.  L.  Myrick,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Redmond  (Ore.) 
Spokesman  —  elected  chairman 
of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub- 
li.shers  Association  Admanagers. 
He  succeeds  Lloyd  Stittsman, 
Rossebvrg  (Ore.)  News-Review. 
*  «  * 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman  —  received  a 
distinguished  service  award  at 
the  University  of  Oregon’s 
charter  day  services. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Clark,  rt'cently  on 
the  .staff  of  the  Portland  Ore., 
UP  bureau,  and  formerly  with 
the  Sandy  (Ore.)  Post — named 
music  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  succeeding 
Fred  Rothchild  resigned  to  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  music  classes 
at  Reed  College  in  Portland. 


P 

Higgins  Wins  Award 

Marguerite  Higgins,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
received  the  1956  Eminent 
Achievement  Award  of  the 
American  Woman’s  Association 
at  a  luncheon  recently  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  presenting  “A 
Tribute  to  Women  of  the 
Press.” 

«  *  « 

Charles  S.  Morris,  former 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  re¬ 
porter — joined  Public  Relations 
Inc.  at  Denver,  Colo. 

*  «  * 

Wade  Arnold,  formerly  with 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  —  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  Affiliated 
Public  Relations,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Theodore  Giddings,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  —  the 
Pittsfield  Chamber  of  Commerce 
merit  award.  Louise  Sweeney, 
former  editorial  assistant  at 
Crowell-Collier  —  named  assist¬ 
ant  to  editor  Lawrence  K.  Mil¬ 
ler  of  the  Eagle. 

*  *  • 

Frank  H.  Bridal,  Seattle 
advertising  representative  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  —  re¬ 
elected  secretary  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Council  of 
Western  Washington. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Peters,  former  photog¬ 
rapher  for  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times — to  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  Pan- 
American  Airline  in  South 
America. 

*  •  « 

George  A.mbrose,  tilendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  sports  de¬ 
partment  —  to  Australia  to 
cover  the  Olynnpic  Games. 


srsonall 

I 

Bennyhoff  on  UP 
Business  Staff 

Sa.n  Franctsoi 

Robert  Bennyhoff,  United  Pre» 
foreign  correspondent  and  Ne¬ 
vada  state  manager,  has  been 
named  a  United  Press  business 
representative  by  Richard  A. 
Litfin,  Pacific  Division  manager. 

Mr.  Bennyhoff,  35,  who  has 
been  Nevada  manager,  with  time 
out  for  several  foreign  assign¬ 
ments  since  1945,  will  join 
Wayne  Sargent,  30,  also  recently 
appointed  a  business  representa¬ 
tive,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Clark  Bigler,  who  has  served  I 
as  assistant  in  Reno  for  four 
years,  was  named  acting  Ne¬ 
vada  manager. 

*  *  « 

Ronald  D.  Johnson,  former 
ly  with  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour 
rm/— joined  UP  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


I).  R.  Neal,  display  advertis 
ing  staff  of  the  Columbian  at 
Vancouver,  Wash. — advanced  to 
retail  advertising  manager. 
Larry  Zimmerman,  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Tribune  &  Star — to  the 
Columbian  display  staff.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Amell,  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  from  the  Re¬ 
gina  (Sask.)  Post — new  Colum¬ 
bia  display  staff  member.  Ror 

Hughes  —  to  the  display  staff 

from  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union. 

•  •  • 

Edward  F.  Randeggek,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star — to  UP  in  Indiana¬ 
polis. 

«  *  • 

Nelson  Cole,  Montgomery 
.41a.,  bureau  of  UP — joined  the 
.Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 


(Copyright  1956,  John  Emtry  Bnt.) 
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Do  We  Sneer  “You’re  Yellow”? 

The  color  yellow  haa  always 
symbolized  scorn.  Creeks  and 
Kinnans  required  slaves  to  wear 
yellow  as  insignia  of  bondage.  In 
medieval  France  it  was  daubed  on 
doors  of  bankrupts  and  traitors 
called  “yellow  boys.”  Spanish  exe¬ 
cutioners  wore  either  red  to  sym¬ 
bolize  their  bloody  calling  or  yellow 
to  show  they  were  punishing  traitors. 

In  reUgious  paintings,  Judas,  be¬ 
trayer  of  Christ,  was  usually  por¬ 
trayed  in  dingy  yellow  garb.  Today 
we  call  the  coward  “yellow” 
cause,  presumably,  he  is  a  traitor 
to  the  team. 

WHY  ?  " 

Future  by  JOHN  EMERY 


•  *  • 

Walter  F’redericks,  former 
ly  with  Philadelphia  newspapers 
— ^joined  the  news  reporting 
staff  of  the  Portlarul  Oregon 
Journal. 

*  ♦  • 

Glessie  Snyder  —  resigned 
from  the  classified  sales  staff 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News.  She  is  tem¬ 
porarily  replaced  by  (’INDY 
Henderson. 

«  •  • 

Eunice  A.  Peckenpaugh, 
former  airline  stewardess  — 
joined  the  classified  sales  staff 
of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman- 
Journal  newspapers. 
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mention 


PROGRESS  PLAN — Blueprints  of  the  construction  plan  for  Huntin9ton 
(W.  Va.)  Herald  Dispatch  and  Advertiser  are  9!ven  a  once-over  by 
John  J.  (Ted)  Shea,  canter,  president  of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.,  in  recent  conference  with  Craven  and  William  Baum9ardner, 
who  are  in  char9e  of  the  project. 


Don  Fair — returned  to  the 
'(ports  staff  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register  -  Guard  after 
military  duty  with  the  air 
force. 

•  #  • 

Bernard  Mainwaring,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital- Journal — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Oregon  Associated 
Press  newspapers. 

«  «  • 

Margie  Thomas — new  society 
editor  of  the  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
Express,  replacing  Katherine 
Harris,  who  resigned  to  enter 
the  political  campaign  for  coun¬ 
ty  clerk  of  Linn  county. 

•  e  e 

Leo  Priest,  formerly  CAM  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
Tribune — new  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  El  Centro 
(Calif.)  Imperial  Valley  Press 
and  Morning  Post.  He  replaces 
Ralph  Powell — to  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News. 

•  •  * 

JrsTus  F.  Craemer,  associated 
m  the  owmership  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 

Journal  since  1937 — received  a 
State  Fair  Silver  medal  award 
from  Governor  Goodwin  J. 

Knight  for  nearly  SO  years  of 
public  service. 

«  ♦  « 

Albert  .Iohnson,  formerly 
'aith  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call-Bulletin  and  the  Fullerton 
(Calif.)  News-Tribune — named 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Brea  (Calif.)  Progress. 
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•lOE  B.  Kirkbride.  formerly 
with  UP  in  Philadelphia — trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  UP  office  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

•  •  • 

Norman  Ledgin  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Paterson 
(N.J.)  Morning  Call  to  be  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  communi¬ 
cations  at  McNeese  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Lake  Charles.  La.  He  will 
also  assist  in  the  college  public 
relations  office  and  teach  photog¬ 
raphy. 

•  •  • 

Agness  Underwood,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express  —  received  a 
wrist  watch  from  David  W. 
Hearst,  publisher,  after  her 
“This  is  your  Life”  television 
appearance. 

•  •  • 

Robert  McKowen  —  resigpied 
from  UP  to  join  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Co. 

•  •  • 

David  F.  Bringar,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Central  Ari¬ 
zona  Project  Assn,  since  1954 
— to  associate  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson. 

•  •  • 

Bill  Michael,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dowagiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  News  —  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

•  •  • 

Sheridan  Giles,  formerly 
with  the  Delaware  State  News 
at  Dover,  Del. — to  UP  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

for  November  17,  10^6 


Front  Page  Collector 

Ottawa 

George  Rollow,  an  Ottawa 
Citizen  pressman,  collects  daily 
newspapers  from  around  the 
world.  He  keeps  only  the  front¬ 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  He 
has  an  interesting  filing  system 
which  presents  no  problem 

whenever  he  wants  to  scan 
through  his  collection.  He 
mounts  the  frontpages  on  coat 
hangers  with  clips.  He  files 
them  by  groups  in  countries. 

*  *  * 

Helen  Pine,  ad  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times — 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  Advertising  Women. 

•  *  * 

Frank  Ammermany — to  the 
display  ad  staff  of  the  Red 
Bluff  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

Bard  Sai'NDERS,  with  the  clas¬ 
sified  staff  for  two  years — pro¬ 
moted  to  CAM. 

*  *  * 

.IiM  Monroe,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Hawthorne 
(Calif.)  Tribune  —  joined  the 
Monterey  Park  (Calif.)  Pro¬ 
gress  as  sports  editor. 

*  •  * 

Marion  Dietrich,  reporter 
(or  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
for  five  and  one-half  years— 
to  the  staff  of  the  Burlingame 
(Calif.)  Advance-Star  as  avi¬ 
ation  editor. 

*  «  • 

Ed  Griffith,  city  editor  of 
the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian — new  chairman  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  section  of 
the  Associated  Press  News¬ 
paper  Executive  Council. 

•  •  • 

Raymond  W,  Leary  —  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  J.  Stuver — new 
circulation  director  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 


Honorary  H.  S.  Diploma 
Presented  To  Reporter 
Pembroke,  N.H. 

Leon  W.  Anderson,  veteran 
political  reporter  for  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  was  pre¬ 
sented  recently  with  the  first 
honorary  diploma  from  a  secon¬ 
dary  public  school  in  Granite 
State  history. 

The  pre.sentation  was  made 
by  Judge  George  F.  Cofran, 
president  of  Pembroke  acade 
my’s  board  of  trustees,  before 
250  persons  attending  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremony  of  a  new  gym¬ 
nasium. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  known 
throughout  New  Hampshire  for 
his  column  “The  State  Is  My 
Beat”.  He  was  honored  by  the 
school  as  “a  man  who  would 
have  earned  one  of  our  diplomas 
in  the  normal  manner,  except 
for  circumstances  beyond  his 
control.”  ^ 

PInne-ly  Disturbed 

Brookville,  N.Y. 

Farwell  Perry,  an  executive 
of  the  John  H.  Perry  news¬ 
papers,  landed  his  private  plane 
on  a  friend’s  Long  Island  estate 
near  here  Nov.  10.  Local  police 
warned  him  not  to  do  it  again. 
They  had  numerous  calls  that 
a  plane  had  “cra.shed”  in  a  corn¬ 
field. 

«  •  • 

Mary  H.  Reed,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Aft. 
Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily  Times- 
News — now  social  editor  of  the 
South  Macomb  (Mich.)  News. 
Her  husband,  Ellis  Emmons 
Redd,  fonnerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Times-News — now 
director  of  Public  Relations  of 
Clark  &  Roberts,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

William  S.  Gibson,  publisher 
of  the  Vermillion  (S.D.)  Plain 
Talk — elected  president  of  the 
Interstate  Editorial  Association. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


DR.  WALTON  MANNING 

Writes  On 

EDUCATION 

Rcaliitie  and  helpful,  thii  oace-a-week  analyiie  of  education  prob- 
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{Continued  from  page  47) 

J.  0.  McKinney — ^joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Phoenix  (Ari¬ 
zona)  Republic  to  write  news 
and  agricultural  features. 


JouETT  Davenport,  former 
business  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Conway  Publica¬ 
tions. 

•  •  • 

John  T.  Grant,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  Times-Herald—to  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Norfolk  -  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star  as  assistant 
manager. 

*  *  « 

William  Dyviniak,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post 
Dispatch  photo  department  — 
now  photographer  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 


Robert  Greenamyer  —  to 
news  editor  of  the  Strnthmare 
(Calif.)  Sentinel. 


Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


.  .  .  For  Western  Distribution 

Save  freight  costs  and  accurately 
time  distribution!  Send  us  copy, 
mats  or  plates  for  your  broadside: 
advertising  circular;  newspaper; 
catalog;  comic  book.  etc.,  on 
NEWSPRINT  —  one  or  ‘‘full”  color. 
We  do  the  rest;  door-to-door  distri¬ 
bution.  mailing  and  dispatching. 


Rodgers  & 

■McDonald 

PUBLISHERS.  INC.  I 


Greatest  rotary  press 
facilities  in  the  West! 
Exc!usive!y  Newsprint 
?6?1  W.  54  St..  Los  Angeles  43.  Cal. 


^  Send  me  estimate  on  attached  or 
per  enclosed  specifications. 


Nelson  Named  VP 
For  Jamestown  Corp. 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 

J.  Robert  Nelson  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Jamestown  Newspaper  Corpo- 
ration,  publish- 
er  of  the  James- 
town  Post-Jour- 
nal.  He  was  re- 
elected  treas- 
^  '  B  urer  and  gen- 

W.  eral  manager. 

Mr.  Nelson 
a  began  his  news- 

W  H  paper  career  in 
■O  a  ■  192.1  in  the  ac- 

. .  ,  counting  depart- 

ment  of  the 
Jamestown  Morning  Post,  which 
was  merged  with  the  James¬ 
town  Evening  Journal  in  1941. 

Other  officers  reelected  were 
Levant  M.  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  Board;  Mrs.  Leo  H.  Lud¬ 
wig,  president;  Wilson  C.  Price, 
vicepresident,  and  John  A. 
Hall,  secretary  and  managing 
editor. 

• 

Ji  More  Pa.  Dailies 
Adopt  7c  Price 

Butler,  Pa. 

Three  more  Pennsylvania 
dailies  have  increased  their 
single  copy  price  of  5  to  7  cents. 

Effective  Nov.  .1,  the  Butler 
Eagle,  the  Greensburg  Morning 
Review,  and  the  Greensburg 
Tribune  installed  the  new  rate. 
The  Greensburg  papers  are  both 
owned  by  the  same  company. 

This  brings  the  number  of 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  with 
a  price  above  a  nickel  to  2B. 

• 

New  PR  Team 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Joseph  J.  Napolitan,  reporter, 
and  Wallace  E.  Huntington, 
photographer,  have  resigfned 
from  the  Springfield  Union  to 
organize  Huntington  &  Napoli¬ 
tan,  Inc.,  public  relations  and 
commercial  photography  firm. 
Their  goal  is  a  public  opinion 
polling  service  in  Western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


(Obituary 

John  E.  Roger,  72,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1951;  Nov.  7. 


Russell  S.  Isiminger,  56, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Benton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palla¬ 
dium  for  the  last  eight  years; 
Nov.  .I. 

*  ♦  * 

Harry  R.  Calkins,  65,  re¬ 
tired  editorial  writer  for  the 
Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning 
Star;  Nov.  2. 

*  •  • 

Morris  D.  Ervin,  62,  former 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star, 
of  lung  congestion;  Nov.  2. 

•  *  * 

Richard  M.  Rummel,  53, 

former  aviation  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Oregfon)  Journal  and 
more  recently  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  for  United  Air  T.ines  in 
Chicago;  Nov.  2. 

*  *  * 

Scott  Henderson,  78,  lawyer 
and  founder  of  the  Kennewick 
(Wash.)  Reporter;  Nov.  .3. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Draycott,  54,  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Evening 
Day  for  12  years;  Nov.  2. 

*  *  * 

John  Baker  Opdycke,  79, 
reporter  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  before  and  during  World 
War  I,  of  cancer;  Nov.  3. 

*  •  • 

Robert  Waters,  55,  a  copy 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  for  the  last  18  years,  of 
a  heart  ailment;  Nov.  3. 

•  •  • 

Eugene  McCarthy,  89, 
worked  more  than  60  years  be¬ 
fore  his  retirement  in  1948.  He 
reported  Catholic  news  for  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
for  more  than  30  years;  Oct.  31. 


Dies  in  Crash 

Chicaoo 

August  K.  Herbert,  48,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribunei 
verifying  and  checking  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  auditing  division, 
was  the  eighth  victim  in  the 
“L”  train  crash  here  Nov,  5. 
An  eight-car  train  plowed  into 
the  rear  of  a  standing  six-car 
train  during  the  evening  rush 
hour. 


Your  Boat  and  Mine 

J  By  J.KENNETH  WHITTEKER 

Ik,  Technical  Editor  of  "THE  RUDDER” 


Informative  •weekly  column  for  the  30,000,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  interested  in  this  fastest  gro'wing 
sport.  Samples  on  request. 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  ME  Dies 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

James  MaePherson  Cowan. 
69,  managing  editor  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Evening  Reviev, 
died  Nov,  11.  He  was  a  native 
of  Scotland  and  once  served 
in  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Al¬ 
giers.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1910  and  served  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  during 
World  War  1. 


Thomas  J.  O’Neil,  58,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  and  night  new.t 
editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  news  editor 
of  the  old  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Evening  Union;  Nov.  10. 


Wesley  Rollo  Wilson,  sport' 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Courier  of  a  heart  attack;  Nov. 
11. 

•  •  • 

Percy  J.  Philip,  70,  former 
head  of  the  New  York  Tinuf 
bureaus  in  Paris  and  Ottawa. 
Before  joining  the  Times  staff 
he  was  a  war  correspondent  in 
World  War  I  for  the  London 
Daily  News  and  the  London 
Daily  Mail;  Nov.  9, 


Mauritz  a.  Hallgren,  56. 
author,  newspaperman  and  one¬ 
time  foreign  correspondent.  He 
was  an  associate  editor-column¬ 
ist  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
from  1934  to  1938;  Nov.  10. 


George  A.  Naeter,  87,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Southeast  .Mis¬ 
sourian,  for  which  he  and  two 
brothers  paid  $425  down  in 
1904;  Nov.  10. 


Gordon  MacQuarrie,  56,  out¬ 
door  and  conservation  writer 
for  the  MilwauJeee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  of  a  heart  attack;  Nov.  10. 


Clifford  Coughlin,  43,  city 
editor  of  the  Dixon  (Ill.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph  since  1951,  of  a 
heart  attack;  Nov.  2. 
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They  ride  ^^upstairs”  on  the  new  El  Capitan 


rails.  That’s  2  feet  higher  than  ordinary 
passenger  cars. 

Passengers  ride  "upstairs."  on  the 
upper  level  of  the  chair  cars,  the  lower 
level  providing  space  for  lounges  and 
luggage.  Equipment  is  installed  over 
the  trucks  at  the  normal  floor  height. 

The  diner  is  built  on  the  same  plan, 
with  meals  served  to  passengers  on  the 
upper  deck.  But  El  Capitan's  strongest 
magnet  is  the  high-level  lounge  car. 
where  the  traveler  can  feast  his  eyes  on 
some  of  the  most  exciting  .scenery  in 


America  as  the  train  sweeps  through 
mountains  and  deserts  of  the  Southwest. 

The  Bethlehem  wrought-steel  wheels 
and  forged-steel  axles  that  are  carrying 
many  of  the  new  El  Capitan  cars  on 
their  39V^-hour  journeys  between  the 
Midwest  and  Pacific  Coast  were  made 
at  Bethlehem  Steel’s  plant  at  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.  From  there  the  Bethlehem 
wheels  and  axles  were  shipped  to  the 
Philadelphia  plant  of  the  Budd  Com¬ 
pany,  where  these  pace-setting  cars  for 
the  new  El  Capitan  were  built. 


El  Capitan,  the  Santa  Fes  all-chair 
reserved-seat  train,  has  long  been  giv¬ 
ing  passengers  between  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  a  highly  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence  of  modern  travel. 

Now  El  Capitan  is  more  than  ever 
something  special  in  rail  transportation, 
in  midsummer  an  entirely  new  El  Capi¬ 
tan  ttxik  to  the  rails.  The  feature  you 
instantly  notice  that  sets  it  apart  from 
other  trains  is  the  height  of  the  cars 
which  are  built  with  two  levels,  the  roof 
rising  15  feet  6' 2  inches  above  the 
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WRITE  TOR  OETAIIS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

insurance  exchange 

KANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI 


Newcomb  Describes 
Japanese  Photography 


By  James  L.  (lollings 

Manus  (Jerry)  Newcomb  has  plastic  tube,  then  fastened  to 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  they  the  bird’s  back  by  rubber 

handle  press  photography  in  bands;  the  .'15  mm.  film  con- 
Japan.  tainer  is  secured  to  the  pigeon’s 

As  a  recent  Air  Force  ser-  leg. 
geant  in  that  country,  the  form-  In  the  old  days,  according  to 
er  staffer  with  the  Champaign-  Jerry,  it  wasn’t  an  uncommon 
lirbana  (Ill.)  Courier  dug  up  sight  to  see  a  Japanese  photog- 
a  few  facts  on  the  subject  for  rapher  carrying  as  part  of  his 
Bootstrap,  house  magazine  for  equipment  a  cage  of  birds. 

Region  3  of  the  NPPA.  When  he  finished  an  assign- 

Jerry  reports  that  the  Japan-  ment,  he  used  a  changing  bag 
ese  cameramen — 85%  of  whom  to  put  the  film  into  a  light- 
are  college-educated — are  doing  tight  tube,  then  he  took  a  bird 
a  fine  job  with  less  equipment  from  the  cage,  attached  the 
than  we  u.se  here,  and  “have  film  and  released  the  pigeon  for 
mastered  the  35  mm.  and  do  its  flight  to  the  office.  Speed  of 
amazing  things  with  natural  the  flight:  one  mile  in  1  3/5 
light.”  minutes. 

Other  facts :  average  age  of  Perhaps  Jerry’s  most  interest- 
their  lensmen  is  30;  they  are  ing  find,  however,  dealt  with 
in  photography  because  they  courtroom  photography.  Be¬ 
like  it;  they  work  six-day  weeks,  fore  the  trial,  he  learned,  the 
eight  hours  a  day;  some  get  participants  meet  with  camera- 
three-week  vacations;  they’re  men  for  a  shooting  session, 
paid  about  $69  a  month,  and  When  Jerry  asked  several 
retire  at  55;  after  30  years’  cameramen  if  they  could  shoot 
service  some  papers  give  their  during  the  trial,  he  was  told 
staffers  one-half  pay  for  life —  that  they  believed  they  could, 
other  papers  retire  their  men  However,  they  pointed  out,  the 
with  a  lump  sum.  matter  had  never  come  up.  The 

Jerry’s  legwork  also  revealed  best  explanation  apparent  for 
that  the  larger  Japanese  news-  their  not  trying  it  is  that  the 
papers  still  own  500  carrier  editors  like  posed  pictures  any-  NPPA, 
pigeons  each,  even  though  the  way, 
l)irds  are  used  only  several 

times  a  year.  But  before  and  the  30-odd  photographers  he 
during  WW  II,  the  pigeons  talked  to  owned  a  car.  Their 
were  used  widely  for  flying  film  papers  furnish  the  cars,  some 
and  captions.  He  said  a  pigeon  of  which  are  rigged  with  two- 
can  carry  one  sheet  of  4x5  film  way  radio.  Furthermore,  none 
or  a  35  mm.  strip,  with  the  of  these  men  owned  a 
captions  written  on  tissue  paper.  Graphic — too  costly.  The  pa 
It  seems  the  4x5  film  (film  pers  also  provide  this  item, 
pack)  is  placed  in  a  light-tight  along  with  35s. 


A  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  won  first  priie 
lines  Dog  Research  Center's  1956  dog  photo  contest 
a  Doberman  Pinscher  ogling  a  girl  and  her  Poodle. 


Ijookadoo  Transferred 
Major  Bill  Lookadoo,  popular 
Air  Force  liaison  with  the 
will  be  reassigned  this 
January  to  headquarters,  Con- 
Finally,  Jerry  said,  none  of  tinental  Air  Defense  Command, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  He  is 
now  chief  information  officer  for 
the  Pacific  Air  Force/Far  Ea.st 
Air  Forces  in  Honolulu. 

or  Luke-a-l)ew  (as  Milt 
Speed  Caniff  once  called  him  when  he 
introduced  him  as  a  character 
in  his  strip)  will  hit  the  West 
Coast  in  November  to  moderate 
thi’ee  photojournalism  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  NPPA,  which 
at  its  last  convention  in  Arizona 
honored  the  major. 

Bill  will  assist  Col.  Barn3y 
Oldfield,  chief  information  serv¬ 
ices  officer,  in  Colorado.  His 
Hawaiian  post  will  be  taken 
over  by  Maj.  Sammy  West. 

innePs  Share 

The.se  news  photographers 
have  been  named  winners  in 
Popular  Photography's  $25,000 
photo  contest : 

Bill  Sanders,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald — $200  for  two  entries. 

Douglas  E.  Kennedy,  Miami 
Herald — $25. 

C.  Ed  Pierce,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  Xeu'S — $50. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  newspaper  ADVERTISING 


ACB  maintains  a  com¬ 
plete  J-months’  file 
of  each  subscribing 
newspaper  which  con¬ 
tains  a  master  record 
of  every  checking 
copy  furnished  and 
when  it  was  sent. 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. _ 


Service  Offices  •  torr  •  CRitRsa 
_  ^  •  COLVMIRS  •  MEMPRIS 

•  SIR  FRINCIStt 


^THI  ADVERTISING 
lECRING  BUREAU,  INC. 
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TR 

In  the  vernacular,  TR  means  Kodak 
Technical  Representative.  He’s  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  job  it  is  to  be  ready  with  a 
knowing  assist  on  almost  any  photo¬ 
graphic  problem. 

He  can  show  you  everything  about 
new  Kodak  materials,  new  processes. 
He  draws  not  only  on  his  own  working 
experience  with  photography,  but  also 
on  all  the  professional  and  personal  re¬ 
sources  of  Eastman  Kodak.  His  job  is 
finding  answers — the  right  answers.  His 
job  is  service — whenever  you  need  it. 

“Private  eye” 

He’s  also  quite  an  amateur  sleuth.  For 
example,  he  tracks  down  photographic 
gremlins  that  cause  flat  prints,  or  flat 
negatives,  and  may  discover  that  the 
culprit  is  just  a  faded  safelight  filter  or 
too  big  a  safelight  bulb. 

But  not  all  his  sleuthing  jobs  have 
such  simple  solutions.  One  Kodak  Tech¬ 
nical  Representative  once  spent  almost 
two  years  finding  the  cause  of  stains  and 
spots  that  appeared  inexplicably  on  a 
press  photographer’s  negatives.  Solution 
—some  holders  (not  ours),  made  with  a 
coating  that  wore  off,  were  leaving  me¬ 
tallic  deposits  on  the  negatives.  Cosmet¬ 
ics  and  skin  lotions  have  been  trouble¬ 
makers  in  other  cases. 


Color 

With  so  many  papers  shooting  and 
printing  color  pix,  the  TR  often  spends 
considerable  time  giving  technical  guid¬ 
ance  in  color  work,  ironing  out  complex 
problems,  advising  short-cuts  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  time  factor. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  the  Kodak  Tech¬ 
nical  Representative  is  highly  respected 
by  working  photographers.  He  is  him¬ 
self  a  competent  photographer,  a  good 
technician. 

Call  on  him  when  you  have  problems, 
when  you  want  technical  advice,  when 
you  want  expert  assistance  in  planning 
new  facilities,  buying  new  equipment,  or 
adopting  new  materials  and  processes. 

His  services  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


On  the  positive  side  (after  all,  prob¬ 
lems  are  the  exception  not  the  rule),  the 
TR  spends  many  hours  helping  news¬ 
papers  improve  quality,  helping  them 
plan  efficient  darkrooms  that  eliminate 
petty  nuisances  and  save  time  and  steps. 
He  may  show  executives,  architects,  and 
photographic  staff  Kodak’s  collection  of 
slides  which  illustrate  countless  details 
of  good  lab  design. 
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ABC  Invites 
Nominations 
For  Directors 

Chicago 

Letters  went  out  this  week 
to  members  of  the  newspaper, 
advertising  agency,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  magazine,  farm  and  busi¬ 
ness  publication  divisions,  ask¬ 
ing  for  recommendations  for 
candidates  to  fill  four  new  di¬ 
rectorships  on  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  board.  (E&P, 
Oct.  27,  page  16.) 

ABC  directors  recently  en¬ 
larged  the  hoard  from  27  to  31 
members,  providing  for  a  new 
director  representing  U.S.  and 
Canadian  weekly  newspapers, 
a  Canadian  periodical  director- 
at-large,  and  two  advertising 
agency  representat'ves. 

In  the  case  of  the  newspaper 
division,  Class  7  has  been 
created  for  weekly  newspapers 
(newspapers  published  less 


than  four  times  a  week).  The 
new  director  will  be  elected  by 
the  board  to  serve  until  the 
1957  annual  convention  when 
a  director  for  Class  7  will  be 
elected  by  the  membership  for 
a  regular  two-year  term.  Daily 
newspapers  now  have  six  ABC 
directors. 

“It  is  the  consensus  of  the 
board  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  fill  this  vacancy  (Class  7) 
at  an  early  date,”  stated  Chair¬ 
man  George  C.  Dibert.  “In  so 
doing,  we  would  like  to  have 
the  benefit  of  candidate  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  director  from  the 
members  of  the  Newspaper 
Publisher  Division.” 

Shinners  Endorsed 

John  J.  Shinners,  Hartford 
(Wis.)  Times-Preas,  chairman 
of  the  National  Editor'al  As¬ 
sociation’s  ABC  Committee,  has 
already  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  NEA  members  and 
the  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Association  for  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  ABC  board  to  fill 


1  DIDN'T  HEAR 
YOU,  PAL 


I  SAID, 
“WHITLOCKS 
PLAN  ASSURES 
INCREASED 
REVENUE" 


WHITLOCK  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


the  vacancy  in  Class  7.  Such 
action  was  taken  by  NEA  mem¬ 
bers  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Shinners  reported  that 
NEA  and  CWNA  have  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  rotating  the 
directorship  between  U.S.  and 
Canadian  weekly  publishers. 
Such  a  program  calls  for  two 
tenns  by  a  U.S.  representative 
and  one  term  for  a  Canadian 
representative,  he  said. 

NEA  also  recommends  that 
an  advisory  committee  be  named 
to  counsel  with  the  weekly 
newspaper  director.  Such  com¬ 
mittee  would  include  12  mem¬ 
bers,  eight  being  appointed  by 
the  NEA  president  from  that 
association’s  eight  regions,  and 
four  to  be  named  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  weekly  publishers. 

• 

H.  S.  All-Stalers 
Cover  Convention 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

South  Dakota’s  16  All-State 
high  school  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  worked  with  the 
Sioux  Falla  Argua-Leader’s  staff 
in  its  coverage  of  the  South 
Dakota  Education  Association 
convention  held  here  recently. 

Jim  Ashley,  managing  editor 
of  the  Argus  Leader,  says  that 
reporting  well  over  100  meet¬ 
ings  in  three  days  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  help 
of  these  teenage  journalists. 

The  10  reporters  and  six 
photographers  of  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  High  School  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  All-State  staff  wrote 
over  50  stories  and  shot  17  pic¬ 
tures  which  were  used  in  the 
Argus-Leader. 

Areas  of  convention  coverage 
were  allocated  by  Herb  Bech- 
told,  city  editor.  Jake  Hvisten- 
dahl,  All-State  staff  adviser  and 
an  All-State  reporter  himself 
20  years  ago,  made  story  as¬ 
signments.  Bob  Holdridge  di¬ 
rected  the  work  of  the  teenage 
photographers.  Both  men  are 
members  of  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  of  South  Dakota  State 
College  at  Brookings. 

• 

Daily’s  Editor  Elected 
To  State  Assembly 

Harbisburg,  Pa. 

Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  editor  of 
the  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Republi¬ 
can,  was  elected  in  the  Nov. 
6  balloting  as  a  “freshman” 
member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives.  A  Republican, 
Mr.  Ujobai  will  represent  a 
Chester  County  district  in  the 
Assembly. 

Outdoors  columnist  Harris  G. 
Breth,  of  Clearfield,  who  writes 
for  the  Piffalmrgh  Siin-Telt- 
graph,  was  re-elected  to  the 
House  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
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Bastian  New 
Chairman 
On  Bar-Media 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Judge  Walter 
M.  Bastian,  Washington,  D.  C., 
member  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  as  the  new  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation’s  special  bar-media  con¬ 
ference  committee  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  ABA  President 
David  F,  Maxwell. 

Judge  Bastian  succeeds  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Tinkham,  Hammond, 
Ind.,  attorney,  who  continues  as 
a  member  of  the  bar-media 
group,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  ABA  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee.  A  third  ABA  member 
of  the  conference  committee  is 
Judge  Shackelford  Miller  Jr., 
of  Loui.sville,  Ky.,  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  committee  functions  as 
a  liaison  group  between  the 
ABA  and  the  press,  radio  and 
television  industries.  It  was 
established  this  year  to  con¬ 
sider  mutual  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  areas  of  courtroom 
photography  and  the  publicizing 
of  trials  and  other  litigation. 
Among  the  subjects  which  the 
group  has  considered  are  those 
related  to  Canon  35,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  courtroom  picture  taking 
and  broadcasting. 

Other  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  conference  group 
are  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters. 

• 

Harry  Tail  Retires 

San  Francisco 
Harry  V.  Tait,  who  for  35 
years  covered  the  Far  West  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  has 
retired.  He  will  continue  on  a 
consultant  basis  as  repressnta- 
tive  at  large.  His  duties  car¬ 
ried  him  into  the  newspaper 
plants  and  to  Coast  newspaper 
gatherings  from  Canada  to 
Mexico. 

• 

$100,000  for  ‘Y’ 

San  Diego,  Calif 
The  San  Diego  Union-Trib¬ 
une  Charities  has  donated 
$100,000  for  completion  of  a 
branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  which 
will  be  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Col,  Ira  C.  Copley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  who  died  Nov.  2,  1947. 
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Robert  Angell 

...or  how  automation  makes  more  and  better  paying  jobs 


You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
how  automation  is  going  to  cost  people 
their  jobs. 

“Me,  I  work  in  the  most  ‘automatized’ 
industry  of  then,  all — petroleum.  And 
far  from  costing  me  my  job,  automation 
has  made  it  a  better  one. 

“When  I  was  just  getting  started  in  the 
refinery  back  in  1925  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  industry  was  32  barrels 


of  product  a  day  pwr  man.  The  average 
investment  in  refinery  tools  at  the  time 
was  $10,000  {jer  man. 

“Today  the  industry’s  investment  in 
tools  for  each  refinery  employee  is 
$50,000.  Offhand  you’d  think  that  that 
much  machinery  would  put  some  re¬ 
finery  people  out  of  work.  But  just  the 
opposite  is  true. 

“Back  in  1925  the  refineries  employed 
just  over  65,000  people.  Today  they  give 
jobs  to  over  twice  as  many — 133,000. 
What’s  more,  our  production  has  gone 
up  to  59  barrels  a  day  per  man. 


“We  produce  these  59  barrels  in  40 
hours  a  week,  instead  of  the  old  51  in 
1925.  .\nd  we  metke  more  money.  In  my 
case  my  pay  is  up  288.89%  since  I 
started  on  the  job. 

“If  this  is  automation,  I’m  all  for  it.” 


Automation,  it  seems  to  us  here  at 
Union  Oil  where  Angell  works,  illus¬ 
trates  again  the  basic  strength  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  free  comp)ctitivc  economy. 

So  long  as  business  has  to  compete, 
it  must  constantly  improve  its  products. 
This  calls  fur  the  fullest  use  of  new  and 
better  machines. 

This  has  sometimes  caused  temporary 
readjustments  in  an  industry.  But  in  the 


long  run  it  creates  better  paying  jobs  for 
more  and  more  people. 

Which  is  another  reason  why  the 
number  of  Americans  at  work  and  the 
standard  of  living  they  enjoy  continue 
to  climb. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  C.VLIFOKNIA 

MANUFACTURERS  OK  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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nRST  COMPLETELY  INTEGRATED  NYLON  PLANT  in  the 
United  States  is  The  Chemstrand  Corporation  installation  located  on 
a  2,000  acre  tract  near  Pensacola,  Florida.  Currently,  about  4,500  em¬ 
ployees  work  around  the  clock  producing  over  SO  million  pounds  of 
nylon  yam  per  year.  However,  plant  expansions  now  underway  will 


boost  production  capacity  to  88  million  pounds  per  year  by  November, 
1957,  to  100  million  pounds  by  January,  1958,  and  to  1 14  million  poumb 
annually  by  mid-year,  1958.  Tliese  additional  plant  production  capadtki 
were  planned  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  nylon  yarn  as  tire  cord, 
and  for  other  industrial  purposes. 


HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY  at  Brunswick,  Georgia,  makes  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS  ARE  INSTRUCTORS  on 
naval  stores  and  chemical  products  from  Southern  pine  stump  wood.  In  the  State  of  Alabama’s  Educational  TV  Network,  the  first  stat^ 
1920 — its  first  year  in  operation — about  300  part-time  Hercules  employees  wide  educational  television  network  in  the  U.S.  Programs  reach  9(f„ 
made  only  three  products.  Today,  over  900  people  have  full-time  jobs  at  of  the  state.  Broadcasts  are  scheduled  48  hours  each  week.  Courses, 
this  plant.  Products  now  numberover  one  hundred  and  are  used  in  industrial  some  of  which  offer  college  credits,  cover  English,  Spanish,  French, 
processes  across  the  nation  and  abroad.  home  economics,  music,  biology,  history,  mathematics  and  art. 


LOOKING  SOUTH 
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FINAL  TIRE  INSPECTION  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  production  steps  at  the  huge  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  plant  in  Gadsden,  Alabama.  Here,  tires  are  made  in  approximately  190  types  and  sizes;  tire  tubes  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  world’s  largest  raw-rubber-to-finish  plant.  Goodyear  is  now  expanding  its  Gadsden  operation  for  the 


seventh  tinK.  Since  opening  in  1929,  employees  have  increased  from  about  600  to  3,100. 


MADE  IN  MISSISSIPPI  and  rolling  into  freight  cars  at  Pascagoula,  for  national 
distribution,  is  puss  'n  boots  cat  food  produced  by  Coast  Fisheries,  a  division  of 
Quaker  Oats.  Pilot  plant,  opened  in  1952,  is  now  a  successful  full-scale  operation. 


TIME  DOCTORS  at  General  TinK  Corporation’s 
Athens,  Georgia  plant  daily  “listen  to  the  heart  beat" 
of  thousands  of  new  electric  clocks  in  the  Testing 
Center.  General  Time  employs  over  400  in 
Athens.  The  nxxlernistic  S2V4  million  plant 
stands  on  land  where  cotton  and  com  once 
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imk  than  nm  iadaskf! 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  dynamic  phases  of  Southern  industrial  progress  is  the 
amazing  growth  of  firms  that  have  been  doing  business  in  Dixie  for 
five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years  and  more! 

Modernization  is  everywhere!  Old  walls  are  coming  down  .  .  .  new 
multi-million  dollar  additions  are  going  up  . . .  modern  machinery  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  . . .  new,  significant  production  capacities  are  being  achieved.  These 
advancements,  and  others,  are  resulting  in  additional  jobs,  increased  in¬ 
comes,  still  higher  standards  of  living. 

The  electric  power  companies  making  up  The  Southern  Company 
group  are  keenly  aware  of  this  growth  because  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
plan  ahead  for  it,  and  to  supply  electric  power  both  to  new  plants  and  to 
those  plants  with  new  needs. 

“The  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  the  South!” 


Shaded  section  designates  orea  served  by  the  four 
investor-owned  electric  power  companies  in  The 
Southern  Company  system. 


Alabama  Power  Company  Gulf  Power  Company 
Birmingham,  Alabama  Pensacola,  Florida 
Georgia  Power  Company  Mississippi  Power  Company 
Atlanta,  Georgia  Gulfport,  Mississippi 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 
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PROMOTION 

3-Part  Package  Helps 
Teachers  and  Pupils 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Newspapers  are  increasingly 
realizing  that  the  way  to  at¬ 
tract  younger  readers  is  not 
only  through  the  comics  but 
also  through  instilling  in  the 
youngsters  an  interest  in  the 
more  serious  parts  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  contents. 

After  all,  the  comics  have  as 
much  adult  appeal  as  they  have 
juvenile  appeal,  so  why 
shouldn’t  the  thing  work  vice 
versa,  with  the  serious  parts  of 
the  newspaper  having  as  much 
juvenile  appeal  as  adult  appeal? 

Newspapers  are  also  com’ng 
more  and  more  to  recognize 
that  the  most  effective  way  to 
attract  and  develop  juvenile  in¬ 
terest  in  their  more  serious 
content  is  through  the  class¬ 
room  teacher. 

But  to  make  the  classroom 
teacher  a  truly  effective  and 
enthusiastic  agent  in  developing 
this  interest,  she  or  he  needs 
help.  The  kind  of  help,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
provides. 

This  is  a  three-part  pack"ge. 
Principal  item  in  the  package, 
as  Promotion  Manager  Howard 
Bloomfield  describes  it,  is  a 
16-page  booklet  titled  “How  to 
read  your  newspaper.”  This  is 
offered  as  an  outline  and  guide 
for  teachers  “as  an  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  unit  of  study 
on  the  newspaper  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  newspaper  reading.” 

Along  with  this  comes  an 
8Hxll  notebook  filler  for  stu¬ 
dents.  This  has  important 
statements  from  the  guide  sum- 


Modern  Press  Drives 
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marized  in  the  margins,  with 
the  rest  of  the  space  left  for 
student  notes. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  the 
package  is  a  copy  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle. 

There  are  various  supplements 
to  this  package.  One  of  them 
is  the  Bob  Considine  booklet, 
“Your  newspaper  fights  for 
your  right  to  know.” 

In  addition  to  this  package, 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
publishes  every  Monday  a  “Teen 
Scene”  page  contributed  en¬ 
tirely  by  high  school  reporters. 
One  man  is  assigned  to  this 
page  and  spends  part  of  his 
time  instructing  the  young  re¬ 
porters. 

The  Rochester  experience 
duplicates  that  reported  by 
other  newspapers  over  the 
country.  Once  the  classroom 
teacher  is  interested,  and  helped 
in  devising  a  classroom  use  of 
the  daily  newspaper  as  a  text 
in  whatever  subject  is  being 
taught,  the  rest  is  easy.  The 
newspaper  helps  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  alive  for  the  students.  They 
get  to  like  using  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  teacher  finds  that 
teaching  is  easier  and  gets  to 
like  using  the  newspaper,  too. 
The  result:  more  readers,  and 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Bill  Whittaker  Again 

It’s  hard  to  keep  a  good  lad 
down,  and  Bill  Whittaker  is  a 
good  lad.  Surely  you  remember 
him?  He’s  the  lad  who  figured 
in  an  ad  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News  ran 
some  months  ago.  He  carries 
a  route,  and  his  father,  Otto 
Whittaker,  vicepresident  of  a 
Roanoke  ad  agency,  C.  B.  Houck 
and  Co.,  wrote  the  ad.  It  told 
what  a  good  thing  carrying 
papers  was  for  young  Bill. 

Now  comes  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railway  and  runs  an 
ad  about  Bdl  in  110  on-line 
dailies  and  weeklies.  The  ad’s 
headline  pretty  much  tells  you 
what  it’s  all  about,  “Meet  Bill 
Whitaker  —  part  owner  of  a 
railroad.”  Yes,  with  some  of 
the  money  Bdl  makes  delivering 
the  Times  and  World-News  he’s 
been  buying  N&W  stock,  build¬ 
ing'  himself  his  own  future. 

Of  course.  Bill’s  father’s 


agency  is  the  N&W  agency.  But 
that’s  only  a  coincidence  that 
makes  Promotion  Manager 
Thornton  Tice’s  job  a  little 
easier.  The  big  picture  of  Bill 
in  the  N&W  ad,  showing  him 
carrying  his  newspapers,  fea¬ 
tures  the  Roanoke  Times — and 
by  implication,  every  newspa¬ 
per  boy  and  every  newspaper 
in  the  country. 

High  School  Stars 

Smart  way  to  capitalize  on 
the  universal  interest  in  foot¬ 
ball  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  used  by  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messenger.  The  paper 
awards  a  certificate  of  honor 
each  week  to  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  stars,  local  and  in  their 
circulation  area.  The  certifi¬ 
cates  are  handsome,  worthy  of 
framing.  They  enroll  the  re- 
c'pient  in  the  “Etex  (for  East 
Texas)  Grid  Honor  Roll.”  They 
are  signed  by  Publisher  Millard 
Cope  and  Sports  Editor  Clyde 
Foster. 

In  the  Bag 

Hard  to  beat  a  cute  headline 
like  this  one,  “Are  you  reach¬ 
ing  the  lefthanded  blondes?” 
It’s  used  by  Parade  on  an  ad 
running  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  supporting  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  supplement.  Equally 
impressive — a  booklet  by  Parade 
titled  “The  B'g  Six”  which 
challenges  the  advertiser  read¬ 
er  to  arrange  the  six  b'ggest 
circulation  weeklies  and  bi¬ 
weeklies  in  order  of  circulation 
size  on  a  totem  pole. 

San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
out  with  an  eye-opening  market 
data  booklet  that  shows  that 
San  Mateo  County  is  the  6th 
richest  in  the  U.  S.  in  per  capita 
income,  first  in  California,  15th 
in  the  U.  S.  in  family  income. 

Victoria  (B.C.)  Colonist  and 
Times  out  with  an  attractive 
and  informative  booklet  for 
new  employes  that  tells  them 
all  about  the  papers  and  the 
people  who  publish  them.  This 
is  a  job,  done  by  papers  with 
52,0C0  circulation,  that  chal¬ 
lenges  the  best  of  this  kind  of 
job  done  by  any  newspaper  of 
whatever  size.  It  makes  a  friend 
of  the  new  employe  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  helps  make  him  or  her 
a  better  employe  right  from  the 
start. 

• 

Linage  Report 

The  following  linage  report 
for  September  was  received  too 
late  for  inclusion  in  the  monthly 
compilation  (E&P,  Nov.  3,  page 
40): 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time 
1956  1955 

4.53,418  498,806 
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France  to  Seek 
More  Newsprint 

Ottawa 

France  probably  will  have  to 
buy  more  pulp  and  newsprint 
from  North  America,  reports 
A.  L.  Neal,  attache  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Canadian  Commer¬ 
cial  Secretary  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Neal  believes  that  this 
will  result  due  to  a  sharp  rise 
in  newspaper  circulation  and 
the  appearance  of  a  new  daily 
which  has  created  a  newsprint 
supply  problem  in  France.  The 
rapid  growth  in  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  has  created  a  difficult 
situation  both  for  producers 
and  consumers. 

The  French  consumption  of 
newsprint  in  1956  was  forecast 
last  year  at  440  090  tons.  About 
150000  tons  of  this  was  to 
come  from  foreign  sources  and 
the  remaining  290,000  from 
French  domestic  production. 

French  output,  however, 
lagged  behind  and  the  import 
program  was  raised  to  165,000 
tons. 

Expansion  of  French  produc¬ 
tion  is  hampered  by  the  high 
cost  of  domestic  pulp  and  the 
scarcity  of  raw  materials. 

• 

Mid-East  Crisis  Ups 
News  Ink  Oil  Costs 

The  cost  of  news  ink  oils  to 
the  inkmaker  is  being  raised 
20%  as  a  result  of  the  sho  t- 
ages  of  lubricating  crude  oils, 
it  has  been  announced  by  J.  S. 
Hart,  vicepresident  of  the  Ink 
Division  of  J.  M.  Huber  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

News  ink  oils  are  made  from 
lubricating  crudes.  The  Mideast 
crisis  has  created  a  shortage  in 
the  lubricating  grades,  Mr.  Hart 
stated. 

The  cost  of  carbon  black  for 
news  ink  has  also  been  in¬ 
creased  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
a  pound  by  carbon  black  pro¬ 
ducers. 

3  More  Papers  Join 
Family  Weekly  Group 

Chicago 

Three  more  newspapers,  all  in 
Indiana,  will  start  to  di.stributs 
Family  Weekly,  beginn-ng  Jan. 
6,  it  was  announced  here  by 
Leonard  S.  Davidow,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  supplement. 

The  new  papers  are  the 
Muncie  Star,  Huntingtm  Her¬ 
ald-Press  and  Vincenness  Sun- 
Commercial.  Total  number  of 
newspapers  now  distributing 
Family  Weekly  is  142,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  3,- 
635,000. 
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The  Most  Powerful 
Factors  in  today’s  travel  picture 


What  you  see  from  the  picture  windows  of  DC-7s 
and  Super  Constellations  as  you  fly  today's  leading 
airlines  are  Curtiss-Wright  Turbo  Compound® 
engines.  Because  of  these  engines  you  are  flying 
the  fastest,  most  spacious  airliners  in  the  world  . . . 
at  fares  that  make  air  travel  an  economy. 

Power  to  Hurry  . . .  and  to  Wait 

The  Turbo  Compound  b  the  most  significant 
advance  in  proven  powerplant  design  in  30  years. 
Putting  power  previously  wasted  in  exhaust  to 
work  spinning  power-boosting  turbines,  the  Turbo 


Compound  picks  up  a  spectacular  24%  in  effi¬ 
ciency  at  cruising  altitudes.  Translate  this  into 
speed,  range,  or  economy  —  it  means  the  same 
thing:  you  fly  farther  faster,  at  lower  cost.  Thus 
Turbo  Compounds  have  made  inter-continental 
flights  as  routine  as  inter-city  hops  .  .  .  can  still 
“hold”  over  their  destination  if  traffic  necessitates. 

Today,  41  of  the  world’s  leading  airlines  put  53 
million  seat  miles  daily  at  your  service  on  the  air 
routes  of  the  world.  Future  schedules  call  for  more 
than  100  million  seat  miles  daily  in  Turbo  Com¬ 
pound  powered  equipment. 


A 


WRIGHT  AERONAUTKAl  DIVISION 

CURTISS-WRIGHT 

(OIFORATION  •  WOOD  RIDGI.  N  1 


r 


Divisions  and  Wholly  Ownod  Subsidiarios  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporotion: 

VucHT  AESONAt'TiCAL  DIVISION,  Ufood-Ridge,  JV.  /.  •  PnoPFLLEii  DIVISION,  C^dwtll,  N,  7.  •  Plastics  Division,  Quekanna,  Fa*  •  Elictnonics  Division,  CatUtadi^  R,  /. 
MriALs  pROCESSiNc  Division,  Buffalo,  N,  Y,  •  Specialties  Division,  Wood-Ridge,  N.  J,  •  L’tica<Bend  Coeponation,  Vtica,  Mich.  •  Export  Division,  Now  York,  N,  C 
Calrwell  Wricmt  Division,  Caldwell,  jV.  J.  *  Aeropnvsics  Development  Corporation,  Sania  Barbara,  Calif.  *  Research  Division,  Clifton,  N,  J,  ft  Qitehanna,  Fa. 
Inrlstrial  anr  SaENTtPic  pRODicTS  DIVISION,  Caldwell,  N.  J,  •  Clrtiss-Wiucht  Ei'Ropa,  N.  K,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands  •  Tlrromotor  Division,  Frinceton,  N.  i. 
MAftgt’CTTE  IIetal  Prodl'CTs  Division,  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  CtRTiss-lrRiCHT  op  Canada  Lt».,  Montreal,  Canada  •  Propllsion  Research  Corporation,  Sohir  Monica,  Calif, 
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Fifth  Olympics 
For  Mat  Champ 


Political  Log 
Shows  Denis 
Led  in  Space  fw/i'' 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


PlTTSBUKGll,  Pa. 

Just  to  prove  to  themselves 
as  well  as  others  that  they  were 
entirely  fair  to  all  candidates 
this  year,  Editor  W.  W.  Forster 
and  his  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  (Scripps  -  Howard)  con¬ 
ducted  an  experiment  from  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  until  a  day  before 
Election. 

The  Press  tabulated  figures 
on  space  used  for  both  parties 
and  all  candidates.  Each  day 
news  stories  on  politics  were 
measured,  their  position  noted 
plus  type  of  head  used  and  notes 
were  made  if  these  stories  were 
accompanied  with  art.  Editorials 
and  political  columns  were  not 

counted.  _  _ _ _ _ 

Although  the  Press  editorially  xhis  was  253  columns, 
supported  President  Eisenhower,  pages  and  5  columns  of 
it  also  supported  editorially  a 
Democrat  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  who 
was  elected. 

The  daily  political  log  reads 
like  this: 

Inches  of  space  used  during 
Democratic  convention,  exclud¬ 
ing  Sunday,  editorials  and  po¬ 
litical  columns  .  2880. 

This  wa.s  130.9  columns,  or  10.3 
pages. 

Inches  of  space  used  during 
Republican  convention,  exclud¬ 
ing  Sunday,  editorials  and  politi-  Southam  Company,  Limited, 

cal  columns  . . . . .  2199.  publisher  of  daily  newspapers 

This  was  99.9  columns,  or  12.5  across  Canada,  had  an  increase 
pages.  of  21%  in  net  profit  for  the 

Including  the  above  figures,  nine  months  ended  Sept,  30, 
and  continuing  the  political  news  1956.  The  net  of  $2,257,499 
column  measurement  throughout  was  equal  to  $3  per  share,  com- 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  pared  with  $1,855,491  or  $2.46 
campaigns  right  up  to  election  a  share  year  before.  Gross  reve- 
day,  here’s  how  the  log  reads:  nues  amounted  to  $25,274,753 

Total  political  inches,  daily  against  $22,053,081. 


'Captain  Standish  told  thi*  reporter  he  never  sent  Mr,  Alden  anywherel' 


.  5570.  Bigger  Editions 
or  31 

news.  And  More  Color 

Total  political  inches,  daily 
paper  only,  for  Democratic  party 

and  candidates  _ _  6487. 

This  was  294  columns,  19  inches, 
or  36  pages  and  six  columns. 

The  figures  reveal  the  Demo¬ 
crats  collected  41.7  columns 
more  of  straight  down  the 
middle  news  stories. 


<;PATTiir  rvimougii  1113  circuiaiion  uuuei^ 

SEATTLE,  wash,  ^ 

Larger  editions,  with  ROP  travels  extensively  in 

color  available  on  almost  every  Canada,  Jim  is  in  top  sh.ipe  and 
page,  are  being  produced  by  the  gtijj  looks  like  he  could  throw 
Seattle  Times  since  it  started  ^ost  of  todnv’s  grapplers.  Dur- 
running  its  new  Goss  Headliner  career  in  the 

press  units  and  folder,  arena,  he  won  the  Canadian 

The  addition  to  equipment  in-  bantamweight  title  10  times, 
eludes  eight  Headliner  units,  six 
color  cylinders  and  a  double  * 

delivery  folder  with  upper  form-  Travel  Writers 
ers.  This  gives  the  Times  a  r  •  •• 

total  of  24  Goss  units  (16  Head-  Orirailizalioil 

liner  and  eight  Anti-Fr’etion),  Daytona  Beach,  F1«. 

8  color  half-decks,  5  single  color  Some  50  newspaper,  magazine 
cylinders  and  4  folders  with  bal-  guide  book  travel  writers 

loon  formers.  The  Times  also  gathered  at  Ellinor  Village 
has  a  16-cylinder  Goss  multi-  here  Nov.  13-14  to  form 

color  press  for  printing  comic  ®  National  Association  of 
sections.  TraAjl  Writers. 

The  presses  are  arranged  in  The  meeting  was  held  un- 
two  lines  each  of  12  units  and  m®‘*>ately  prior  to  that  of 
2  folders  the  N&tioiml  Associ&tion  of 

Modernization  of  the  Times’  Travel  Organizations,  trade  or- 
pressroom  was  begun  in  1947.  g*nization  repre.scnting  all 
Four  of  its  latest  Headliner  travel  industry, 

units  were  instal’ed  last  ^  The  new  organization  stems 
March,  the  last  four  within  the  «  luncheon  group  of 

last  few  weeks.  Washington  travel  writers  who 

^  have  been  meeting  monthly  at 

.  -  the  National  Press  Club  and 

Visit  Plant  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  The  mem- 

Titusville,  Pa.  bership  now  includes  a  scatter- 
Near  2,000  persons  filed  jng  of  members  all  over  the 
through  the  new  $350,000  news-  country. 

paper  plant  of  the  TitusviUe  John  F.  McLeod,  Washington 
Herald  in  two  open  house  per-  Daily  News,  is  president  pro 
iods.  Visitor  from  the  farthest  tern  of  the  inter-m  organiza- 
distance  was  Salvatore  Castillo  tional  group.  Leavitt  F,  Mor- 
Vigo  of  Excelsior,  El  Salvador,  ris,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Central  America.  Mr.  Castillo  is  chairman  of  the  nominations 
is  in  the  United  States  under  committee. 

auspices  of  the  State  Depart-  The  writers  have  been  granted 
ment.  He  toured  the  plant  with  free  admission  to  all  Florida 
an  interpreter.  attractions  during  November. 


Net  Profit  Higher 


Baftar . . .  Easier  Rooting 


it  nfigertlp  Contrelt  ^  | 
it  Accessible  A  Convenient 
it  Feother-Touch  Action 
■it  FosMvo  OrWo 
it  Shodowloss  Uphtbig 
it  Fow  Moving  Berts 


PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

•  Chlccmo  50,  Illinois 
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oil€/i£oofe  Ken)  stejeis 

when  you  think  of  lightweight  products 


Yesterday’s  steel  refrigerator  was  heavy 
enough  to  tax  the  strength  of  two  or  even 
three  “muscle”  men. 

By  contrast,  today’s  steel  refrigerator,  filled 
with  its  cold-making  machinery  and  food-storage 
conveniences,  is  usually  moved  by  one  man. 

More  workable  steels  resulting  from  steel  tech¬ 
nological  developments  make  the  difference. 
Manufacturers  and  designers  now  use  thinner 
gages  of  these  new  steels,  and  give  added  strength 
and  impact  resistance  to  their  lighter  weight 
products  by  designing  to  gain  full  advantage  of 
.steel’s  inherent  strength. 

Not  only  do  home  appliances  benefit  from 


steel  technology.  Tomorrow’s  supersonic  air 
transports  will  fly  faster  and  farther.  Flight- 
weight  wings  and  fuselage  made  of  the  new 
stronger  heat-resistant  steels  will  keep  their 
strength  even  at  air-friction  temperatures  where 
conventional  materials  start  to  weaken. 

Before  manufacturers  and  designers  toy  with 
the  idea  of  shifting  to  another  material  to  reduce 
weight,  they  should  look  at  the  steels  developed 
by  companies  like  Republic  Steel.  Properly 
utilized,  these  steels  offer  strength,  allow  reduced 
weight,  provide  maximum  resistance  to  impact 
and,  their  fabrication  poses  no  problems  of  trail- 
blazing  or  experimentation. 


iR  CS  ^3^*15  IE  C*ii*rol  OMicei;  CUvcIond  1,  Ohio 

Where  diversification  creates  stability 
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99%  Registered,  91%  Voted 

Newspaper  Publicity 
Potent  in  Vote  Drive 


By  Frank  Plano 

Wausau,  Wis. 

Mix  vigorously  one  group  of 
hard-working  citizens  and 
plenty  of  publicity — m  o  s  1 1  y 
newspaper  publicity — and  the 
finished  product  can  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  voting  record.  That  is 
the  lesson  drawn  from  the  all- 
out  Get-Out-The-Vote  drive  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  Central  Wiscon¬ 
sin  community  of  about  32,000 
just  prior  to  the  Presidential 
election. 

Wausau,  spurred  on  by  the 
good  wishes  of  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation,  which 
chose  the  city  as  a  test  com¬ 
munity,  aimed  at  100  per  cent, 
settled  for  99.1  per  cent  regis¬ 
tration  and  90.73  per  cent 
voting.  “And  we’re  not  the  hast 
bit  disappointed,”  summed  up 
the  drive  leader,  Elmer  Klaprat. 

Door-to-Door  Check 

Through  a  door-to-door  check 
by  volunteers  equipped  with 
photostatic  copies  of  registra¬ 
tion  lists,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  registration  in  the  campaign. 
Drive  leaders  felt  that  if  the 
citizens  were  registered,  they 
would  vote.  At  the  registration 
deadline.  Wausau  figured  it  had 
18,946  eligible  voters,  with  18,- 
759  on  the  poll  lists. 

The  drive,  in  a  few  short 
weeks,  had  netted  2,766  addi¬ 
tional  registrations.  Several 
hundred  other  address  changes 
were  made. 

Despite  its  all-out  effort, 
Wausau  finished  behind  High¬ 
land  Park,  Ill.,  a  challenger 
which  claimed  99.4  per  cent 
registration.  Davenport,  Iowa, 
also  in  the  competition,  settled 
for  95  per  cent. 

The  Wausau  Record-Herald 
did  more  than  lend  its  news 
columns  to  the  cause.  Two  days 
before  the  registration  deadline, 
the  paper  announced  it  would 
give  $5  to  the  church  or  charity 
of  the  registrant’s  choice  for 
each  new  registration.  The 
newspaper  noted  the  right  to 
vote  is  a  “priceless  heritage  not 
to  be  measured  in  dollars,”  but 
felt  a  need  for  a  final  incentive. 

Donations  to  Churches 

The  drive  closed  with  a  bang, 
as  531  additional  registrations 
made  the  charity  till  ring  to 
the  tune  of  $2, 500-plus.  Almost 
all  went  to  churches,  but  16  of 
the  late  registrants  declined  to 


peimit  payment,  saying  x-egis- 
tration  was  strictly  their  own 
idea.  The  offer  had  another 
critic  in  a  clergyman  who  de¬ 
cried  the  “money  talks”  angle 
in  a  Record-Herald  “Brought  by 
the  Postman”  letter.  Otherwise, 
it  was  very  popular. 

The  bally-hoo  highlight  of  the 
registration  drive  came  Oct.  12, 
when  an  old-fashioned  torch¬ 
light  parade  attracted  16,000 
persons,  a  record  crowd,  to  the 
downtown  Wausau  area. 

There  were  side  benefits.  Hun¬ 
dred  of  names  of  individuals 
who  had  moved  out  of  the  city 
or  who  are  deceased  were  strick¬ 
en  from  the  rolls  as  the  result 
of  the  systematic  door-to-door 
check  by  250  volunteer  workers. 
Despite  this  thoroughness,  Mr. 
Klaprat  said  considerable  “dead 
wood”  remained  after  the  e’ec- 
tion.  In  fact,  a  check  of  two 
precincts  brought  the  estimate 
that  if  the  “dead  wood”  names 
were  eliminated,  Wausau’s  vot¬ 
ing  per  centage  actually  would 
have  been  95.5  per  cent. 

Highland  Park  figured  93.9 
per  cent  of  its  citizens  voted, 
while  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  a 


new  challenger,  came  up  with 
71  per  cent,  although  it  was 
certain  the  usual  post-election 
check  for  registration  errors 
there  would  make  the  percent¬ 
age  much  higher. 

The  registration  and  vote 
drive  had  many  other  features, 
including  free  rides  to  polls  and 
registration  points  by  car  deal¬ 
ers  and  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
Free  notary  public  “delivery” 
service  was  provided  absentee 
voters.  There  was  a  newspaper 
series  on  candidates’  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  a  candidate’s  rally, 
both  engineered  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

Drive  leaders  figure  the  effort 
was  very  much  worthwhile. 
Hundreds  of  citizens  who  “just 
didn’t  get  around  to  register¬ 
ing”  are  now  on  the  rolls  and 
the  great  majority  are  expected 
to  stay  there. 

Press  Commemled 
For  Its  Effort 

The  press  deserves  the  praise 
and  commendation  of  the  nation 
for  helping  to  spur  a  near-rec- 
ord  vote  in  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  a  relatively 
apathetic  campaign,  John  C. 
Cornelius,  president  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
Foundation  sponsored  the  non¬ 
partisan  “Register,  Inform 
Yourself  and  Vote”  program. 

The  vote,  which  cLmbed  to 
61  million,  was  the  second  heav¬ 
iest  in  the  country’s  history. 


BOV!  .  .  . 


By  Thiine 


"By  George  .  .  .  We  appreciate  a  copy  boy  who  demonstrates  initiative, 
inventiveness  and  originality  .  .  .  but  we'd  rather  see  it  in  his  stories 
than  his  expense  accountsi" 


“Our  tiles  are  bulging  with 
significant  published  newspaper 
stories  that  go  far  beyond 
coverage  of  the  basic  campaign 
issues  and  personalities.  They 
exhorted  the  eligible  voters  to 
think  about  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  issues  and  then  urged 
citizens  to  go  to  the  polls”,  said 
Mr.  Cornelius. 

Response  to  material  sent  ont 
on  a  persona]  basis  by  the 
Foundation’s  Newspaper  Parti^ 
ipation  Chairman,  Henry  P. 
Martin,  Des  Moines  Register  i 
Tribune  Syndicate,  was  most 
gratifying  to  the  Heritage  of¬ 
ficials.  The  Advertising  Council, 
which  co-sponsored  the  drive, 
reported  a  similar  response  to 
the  material  it  released. 


Langdon  Becomes 
UP  Representative 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Gerald  J.  Rock,  Eastern  di¬ 
vision  manager  of  United  Press, 
has  announced  three  personnel 
changes  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisburg  bureaus. 

John  S.  Langdon,  34,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harrisburg  Burean, 
has  been  promoted  to  business 
representative.  Lloyd  Rochelle, 
capitol  hill  reporter,  becomes 
bureau  manager,  and  Joseph  6. 
Kirkbride  moved  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Harrisburg  to  fiO 
the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Langdon,  a  graduate  of 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism,  began  his  UP 
career  in  New  York,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
chelle  started  newspaper  work 
on  the  Philadelphia  Pnblif 
Ledger. 

• 

Gallup  to  Survey 
Public  Image  of  Press 

Princeton,  NJ. 

Plans  for  a  comprehensive 
nationwide  study  of  the  place 
of  the  American  new.spaper  in 
the  communications  field  were 
announced  this  week  by  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  director  of  the 
Gallup  Poll. 

Entitled  “The  Public’s  Image 
of  the  American  Press  Today— 
Its  Role  and  Importance,”  the 
study  will  be  a  confidential  re¬ 
port  to  editors  of  newspapers 
subscribing  to  the  Gallup  public 
opinion  news  service. 

• 

Bruiuleis  Section 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Hfr- 
aid  published  a  16-page,  tab¬ 
loid  size.  Tribute  to  Brandeis 
section  with  its  Nov.  11  edi¬ 
tions.  The  section  commemorated 
the  100  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 
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A  message  from  a  distinguished  soldier:  GENERAL  JAMES  A.  VAN  FLEET 


Why  our  National  Security 

Depends  on  Strong  Railroads 


‘The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  a  great  basic 
military  asset.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  the  nation  as  our  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines,  because  none  of  these  great 
armed  services  could  long  operate  without  the  logisti¬ 
cal  support  which  railroads  provide.” 

So  says  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  U.  S.  Army 
(Ret.) ,  former  Commander  of  the  8th  Army  in  Korea. 
“Therefore,”  he  points  out,  “we  have  now  and  al¬ 
ways  will  have  vital  need  for  strong,  vigorous,  pro¬ 
gressive  railroads,  with  reserves  of  traffic  capacity 


and  trained  manpower  upon  which  the  Armed  Forces 
can  draw  for  their  own  combat  and  strategic  require¬ 
ments.  To  maintain  such  a  rail  plant  in  readiness,  it 
must  be  used  in  peacetime." 

That’s  one  vital  rea.son  why  it  is  important  to  you 
—  and  to  the  nation  —  that  our  public  policies  should 
give  to  railroads  equal  treatment  and  opportunity 
with  other  forms  of  transportation.  Then  each  form 
can  do  for  you  the  things  which  it  does  best,  and 
America’s  modern  railroads  will  be  able  to  serve  you 
with  increasing  efficiency  and  economy. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 
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Big  news  that’s  growing  bigger! 


BLUE  CROSS 


More  than  2  million  people 
joined  in  the  last  year  alone 
and  have  the  security  of  a 
Blue  Cross  membership  card. 

Not  80  long  ago,  Blue  Cross  was 
big  news  because  it  was  pio¬ 
neering  a  bold  new  program  of  pre¬ 
payment  for  hospital  care.  Today 
Blue  Cross  is  big  news  because  it 
is  big,  and  growing  bigger. 

One  out  of  every  four  Americans 
is  now  protected  by  a  Blue  Cross 
Plan  to  help  pay  hospital  bills.  Blue 
Cross  Plans  in  communities  from 
coast  to  coast  pay  out  for  their  mem¬ 
bers  close  to  one  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  hospital  care  benefits. 


Behind  this  rapid  growth  is  a  basic 
fact:  the  Blue  Cross  movement  Ls 
unique  in  the  field  of  hospital  ex¬ 
pense  protection.  Local  Plan  organ¬ 
izations,  such  as  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity,  are  not  operated  for  profit. 
Their  primary  aim  is  to  provide  for 
hospital  care  people  need  .  .  .  the 
broadest,  most  complete  care  .  .  . 
and  to  do  it  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Membership  costs  and  benefits 
are  set  locally  to  meet  local  needs 
and  conditions. 

Blue  Cross  Plans  alone  are  official¬ 
ly  approved  by  the  American  Hos¬ 
pital  Association.  In  a  sense,  they 
work  as  “partners”  with  local  hos¬ 
pitals  in  their  areas. 

For  immediate  use  or  future  ref¬ 


erence,  you  should  have  the  inform¬ 
ative  Blue  Cross  Press  Kit.  To  get 
yours,  write  Blue  Cross  Commission, 
Dept.  920,  425  North  Michigan, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


HELPS  PAY  HOSPITAL  BILLS 


tBItM*  CroMi  And  Kymhol  rncittnmt  hy  th^ 

AmnricAn  IlmpitAl  Aatorintion 
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America's  great  human  interest  story! 

BLUE  SHIELD 


Now  37  million  members 
strong,  Blue  Shield  evidences 
in  growth  how  it  meets  a 
basic  family  need. 

Along  with  recent  dramatic  de- 
.  velopments  in  modem  surgery 
and  medicine  has  come  the  impor¬ 
tant  development  of  the  Blue  Shield 
program.  Science  offers  humans  bet¬ 
ter  health;  Blue  Shield’s  interest  is 
in  helping  them  to  pay  for  it. 

Blue  Shield  Plans  are  sponsored 
by  doctors  in  their  own  areas  through 
county  and  state  medical  societies. 


Millions  of  families  have  already 
sought  out  the  protection  of  Blue 
Shield  Plans  in  communities  all  over 
the  country.  And  new  members  are 
joining  at  a  steadily  growing  rate. 

These  local  Blue  Shield  Plans  are 
organized  by  community  minded 
citizens  and  doctors.  The  benefits 
they  provide  help  people  meet  the 
costs  of  hundreds  of  surgical  proce¬ 
dures,  both  major  and  minor,  and 
many  nonsurgical  services.  By  fitting 
benefits  to  the  needs  of  their  com¬ 
munities,  local  Blue  Shield  Plans 
everywhere  are  able  to  provide  out¬ 
standing  protection  at  a  cost  within 


era.  You  will  find  valuable  back¬ 
ground  information  in  our  Press 
Kit.  To  get  one,  write  Blue  Shield 
Commission,  Dept.  ^20,  425  North 
Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


The  Plans  are  helping  American 
families  meet  the  cost  of  modern 
surgical-medical-matemity  care. 
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reach  of  every  employed  person. 

Perhaps  you  are  planning  to  cover 
the  Blue  Shield  story  for  your  read- 


HELPS  PAY  DOCTOR  BILLS 

(Iv>8*rvic«  iDArks  by  Blu**  Bb*#ld 
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There  Are  DOZENS 
of 

EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 

in 

EDITOR  &  PUDIISHER'S 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

U)aaL! 

Advertising  Men— Reporters — 
Pressmen — Compositors — 

Ad  Directors — Editors 
ALL  OF  YOU 
Seeling  advancement  or 

new  locales . 

Get  Busy  and  Pan 
Your  applications  now! 


ALSO  PLEASE  NOTE: 

IF  you  are  heaitant  about  an- 
Bwering  any  ads  in  our  Classi¬ 
fied  Section — you  may  send  your 
application  addressed  to  our 
Classified  Manager  along  with  a 
note  stating  to  whom  replies 
are  NOT  to  go.  We  will  then 
either  Forward  or  Destroy 
your  application.  Naturally 
we  cannot  tell  you  what  dispo¬ 
sition  we  make — but  you  can 
rely  on  us  to  follow  your  in¬ 
structions. 

e  e  e 

Go  over  this  week’s  ads  and 
last  week’s,  tool 

You  Might  Pass  This 
on  to  Your  Friends 
and  Colleagues. 


Opium  Den: 
Crusade  for 
A  Free  Press 

Waco,  Tex. 

I  Uuth  Shick  Montgomery,  who 
!  .started  her  newspaper  career  as 
1  a  reporter  on  the  Waco  News 
I  Tribune  while  a 

Student  in  Bay¬ 
lor  University, 
returned  to  the 
Baylor  campus 
Nov.  9  as  guest 
of  honor  at  the 
Baptist  school’s 
fourth  annual 
Conference  on 
American  Ideals. 

..  .  President  W. 

Montgomery  ^ 

Mrs.  Montgomery  was  chosen 
I  for  the  principal  address  this 
I  year  “because  of  her  achieve- 
1  ments  in  the  field  of  journalism, 

I  her  excellent  citizenship,  and  her 
wonderful  grasp  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  concept.” 

As  Washington  correspondent 
for  International  News  Service, 
.she  covers  the  White  House, 
State  Department,  the  Embas¬ 
sies  and  the  Capitol  and  makes 
frequent  trips  across  the  country 
and  overseas.  She  traveled 
around  the  world  this  past  sum¬ 
mer. 

‘  She  has  been  married  for  20 
years  to  Robert  H.  Montgomery, 
deputy  administrator  of  the 
i  Small  Business  Administration. 
I  In  a  review  of  her  reportorial 
experiences  Mrs.  Montgomery 
told  about  places  where  news- 
j  papers  must  have  permits  to 
j  operate.  Then  she  related  this 
:  incident  from  her  round-the- 
j  world  trip  last  year: 

“Government  licensing  can 
sometimes  be  terrifying  even  in 
other  fields,  as  I  learned  while 


I  If  you  have  intarnatlenal  bwInM 
I  IntaratH  astecUfad  with  publithing, 
printing,  advartiting  or  commardal 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitiat  in  Auitralia  and 
Naw  Zealand,  raad  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news* 
paper  devoted  to  thosa  closely  ro- 
’  latad  interests  of  “Down  Under.” 


1 5  Hamillofi  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Saaual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  I3J0, 
Frste  for  sample  copy. 


Dec.  1  Deadline 
For  Pyle  Award 

Newsmen  planning  to  coin- 
pet"  for  Scrinps-Howard’s  1956 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  — 
$1,000  in  cash  and  a  medallion 
plaque  bearing  a  sculptured  like¬ 
ness  of  the  famed  World  War 
II  reporter  and  human  interest 
columnist — have  until  Dec.  1  to 
submit  entries. 

The  competition  is  open  to 
newspapermen  on  all  U.S.  news¬ 
papers.  The  award  is  made  for 
columns,  feature  stories  or  re¬ 
portorial  work  most  nearly  ex¬ 
emplifying  Ernie  Pyle’s  style 
and  craftsmanship. 

Clippings  or  tearsheets  of  work 
published  during  1956,  plus  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  candidates, 
should  be  submitted  to  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Awards.  .Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  250  Park 
.Avenue,  New  York  17. 


in  Bangkok.  So  many  official  PfirtflJllti  I 

Siamese  spoke  with  pride  of  the  lO  R^arUlllUl 

fact  that  the  Thai  government  Takes  Three  Days 

was  now  hcensins  and  regulat¬ 
ing  the  opium  dens,  in  order  to  San  Fbancibco 

control  the  traffic  in  opium,  that  After  three  days  of  waiting, 

I  decided  to  visit  one.  Because  the  San  fi  ranc.sco  News  suc- 
it  was  eleven  o’clock  in  the  ceeded  in  its  attempt  to  make 
morning,  I  thought  that  the  den  telephone  contact  with  Joseph 
would  ba  practically  empty  ex-  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in  Hung- 
cept  for  a  proprietor  who  might  ary* 

show  me  the  physical  lay-out.  The  call  went  through,  finallj. 
To  my  horror,  I  discovered  that  despite  a  closed  western  fron- 
the  five  hundred  wooden  benc’nes  tier.  It  confirmed  that  Budapest 
in  the  dimly  lighted  hall  were  was  then  completely  surrounded 
already  crowded,  even  at  that  by  Russian  tioops. 
early  hour,  with  half-clad  men  The  telephone  call  attempt 
lying  back  on  the  cou'^hes,  pull-  "’a®  planned  when  the  Cardinal 
ing  on  their  opium  pipes,  and  was  still  in  prison  and  at  a 
dreaming  their  sensuous  dreams,  time  when  the  revoit  was  raging 
“The  ceiling  of  the  den  was  Budapest.  It  developed  when 
swarming  with  lizards,  and  my  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jaszovsky  told 
companion  explained  that  if  they  the  News  he  expected  the  pri- 
are  removed  to  the  sunshine  and  t*iate  to  be  released  within  a 
fresh  air,  they  die  within  a  few  T®w  days.  The  priest,  who  was 
hours  from  lack  of  the  habit-  aide  to  the  Cardinal,  fled 
forming  opium  fumes.  To  make  Hungary  in  1948. 
matters  infinitely  worse,  a  num-  When  the  prediction  came 
ber  of  pre-school  aged  children  true,  the  News  offered  to  place 
lolled  beside  the  dingy  benches  the  call  and  assign  Donald  Can- 
while  their  fathers  inhaled  the  Ler,  News  staffer,  to  the  cover- 
opium,  at  35c  a  pipeful.  I  was  aK®* 

assured  that  within  a  matter  of  Tw'o  4:30  a.m.PST  attempts  to 
time,  these  youngsters,  too,  niake  the  phone  call  failed.  An 
would  become  addicts  from  the  afternoon  try  brought  word  the 
continued  breathing  of  the  sac-  circuit  had  been  cut  off.  On  the 
charin  aroma  of  the  smokey  fourth  move,  the  pastor  was  at 
room.  And  this  was  but  one  of  Mass  and  the  call  had  to  b< 
several  dozen  opium  dens  run-  postponed, 
ning  full  tilt,  with  the  approval  The  fifth  attempt  brought  th*^ 
of  the  government  which  col-  fit^t  personal  link  between  the 
lected  the  license  fees  Cardinal  and  the  United  States. 

“Think  what  a  free  press  could  with  Mr.  Cant-r  listening  in  on 
do,  in  a  country  like  Thailand,  the  conversation.  It  was  then 
to  arouse  the  wrath  of  an  2  p.nti.  PST,  Saturday,  Nov.  8, 
apathetic  people  to  a  govern-  just  in  tiuie  for  top  play  in  the 
ment  which  not  only  permits,  bnal  editions, 
but  derives  income  from  such  a  • 

systematic  destruction  of  its  Carrier  Contest 

•”  ISets  Netc  Readers 

Hundreds  of  carrier  boys  who 
Deadline  deliver  the  Bronx  Editirn  of 

^ 

guests  of  the  newspaper  at  a 
en  planning  to  com-  theater  party  Dec.  22  for  the 
Scrinps-Howard’s  1956  showing  of  the  Cine’ama  pro¬ 
le  Memorial  Award  —  duction,  “Seven  Wonders  of  the 
cash  and  a  medallion  World.” 
laring  a  sculptured  like-  Each  carrier  is  being  awarded 
the  famed  World  War  a  t’cket  for  every  two  new 
;er  and  human  interest  readers  obtained  between  Elec- 
t — have  until  Dec.  1  to  tion  Day  and  Veterans  Day. 
ntries.  In  the  opening  days  of  the 

ompetition  is  open  to  campaign,  more  than  l.f'OO  new 
?rmen  on  all  U.S.  new'S-  Bronx  readc  s  were  added  to 
The  award  is  made  for  the  circulation  rolls  solely 
feature  stories  or  re-  through  the  efforts  of  the  car- 
work  most  nearly  ex-  rievs. 
ig  Ernie  Pyle’s  style  Mario  Gennatasio,  first  as- 

tsmanship.  sistant  circulation  manager, 

gs  or  tearsheets  of  work  noted  that  many  lead  ng  figures 
1  during  1956,  plus  bio-  of  the  community  started  as 
1  sketches  of  candidates,  carrier  boys  for  the  Post. 

)e  submitted  to  Ernie  Throughout  the  years,  he 
norial  Awards.  Scrinps-  said,  not  a  single  carrier  boy 
Newspapers.  230  Park  for  the  newspaper  has  been  in 
New  York  17.  trouble  with  the  law. 
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SAues  uyes 


BY  REDUCING  NIGHT  TIME 
TRAfFIC  FATALITIES 
SOMETIMES  ALMOST 
100  PER  CENT 


cuis  CRim 

-ON  A  NATION  WIDE 
AVERAGE-BY  AT 
LEAST  40  PER  CENT 


I  Reduces  1 
iRAenc  Accmms 

AT  NIGHT  FREQUENTLY  , 
BY  so  PER  CENT  OR  MORE^ 
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Good  Street  Lighting  a  civic  benefit 
you  can  measure  in  8  ways 

Newspapers  support  modem  street  lighting  to  promote 
public  safety  and  civic  welfare.  For  editorial  ammunition— 
mats  and  art  like  this,  traffic  and  crime  statistics, 
and  other  materials,  write: 

Street  and  Highway  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 

1400  TERMINAL  TOWER  •  CLEVELAND  13.  OHIO 
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Cold  Type 

Processes 

Catalogued 

Processes,  terms  and  major 
steps  in  the  “cold  type”  proces¬ 
ses  are  presented  in  a  handbook 
prepared  by  the  Union  Employ¬ 
ers  Section  of  the  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America. 

Included  are  flow  charts  out¬ 
lining  different  processes,  an 
equipment  data  digest,  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  terms  and  a  catalogue  of 
present  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

One  purpose  of  the  handbook 
is  to  solve  problems  created  in 
labor  negotiations  from  mis¬ 
understandings  of  a  particular 
process  and  its  relation  to  other 
printing  procedures,  a  fore¬ 
word  explains. 

Cost  of  Confusion 

“Many  controversies  have  de¬ 
veloped  simply  because  of  a  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  use  of  words,’’  the 
foreword  observes.  The  hand¬ 
book  was  prepared  at  PIA  head¬ 
quarters,  5728  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  evidence  of  the  “new  lan¬ 
guage”  in  the  graphic  arts,  the 
glossary  ranges  alphabetically 
from  acetate  proof  to  Zipatonc. 


Scope  of  the  new  developments 
is  shown  in  comparative  analy¬ 
sis  tables  covering  seven  photo¬ 
lettering  and  10  phototypeset¬ 
ting  machines. 

The  handbook  notes  that  new 
methods  are  being  introduced 
continually.  Regular  consulta¬ 
tions  with  information  sources 
are  suggested  to  keep  abreast 
of  new  developments.  These 
include  substitute  steps  and 
even  combination  steps. 

• 

Day  of  Thanks 
Arrives  Early 

San  Francisco 

Thanksgiving  arrived  early 
and  is  continuing  daily  at  San 
Francisco’s  home  for  its  senior 
citizens,  all  because  a  newsman 
developed  a  series  of  stories 
from  an  item  in  a  report. 

Ernest  Lenn,  Sem  Franc'sco 
Examiner  reporter,  noted  a  sim¬ 
ple  recommendation  for  more 
food  for  the  Laguna  Honda 
Home,  housing  1,750,  during  his 
study  of  a  grand  jury’s  report. 
He  investigated  and  learned 
supper  there  customarily  con¬ 
sisted  of  soup,  pudding  and  tea. 

The  Examiner  series  brought 
about  passage  of  an  emergency 
appropriation  of  $55,132  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  nightly  menu.  “Ernie” 
Lenn  was  a  guest  of  honor 
when  the  supplemented  dinners 
began  Nov.  1. 


Why  Hunt  For  The  Important  News— 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  ON  TARGET 
WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

$6.50  —  1  year  $10.00  —  2  years 

(52  itsuet)  (104  ittuet) 

All  foreign  countries,  $10.00  a  year 

PUas*  anclosa  chack  with  ordar. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  .  ZONE  STATE  . 


COMPANY  .  POSITION 


Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


I\EA  Foundation 
Plan  Approved 


Chicago 


Ink  Formula 
Service  Offered 


XT..  ,  ANPA  Mechanical  Department 

National  Editorial  Associ-  inaugurated  a  service  to 
ation  members  approved  a  provide  ink  formulas  for  news- 
report  of  the  NEA  Founda-  paper  Run-Of-Paper  Spot  Color 
tion  Committee  to  take  steps  printing  based  on  the  13  stand- 
to  incorporate  the  proposed  ard  colors  recommended  by  the 
NEA  Foundation  for  the  ANPA-AAAA  Joint  Committee 
general  advancement  of  qjj  Newspaper  Printing, 
journalism  through  research  ^11  so-called  trade  colors  or 
and  scholarship  awards  for  gp^^  colors  specifled  by  manu- 
the  continuing  education  of  facturer’s  name  and  number  can 
journalists.  converted  to  a  standard 

All  members  of  NEA  and  formula 
non-member  newspapers  are  ^NPA  Mechanical  Department 
to  be  invited  to  give  annual-  j^^g  {jggj,  assembling  standard 
ly  to  the  Foundation  an  mixtures  which  have  been  run 
ainount  equal  to  one  cent  per  thg  p^ess  and  accepted  bv 
subscriber  their  *i®ws-  advertisers.  When  mixes  are  re- 
u  fl^ested  which  have  not  been  run 
$6C0,000  IS  sought  m  which  „„  t^e  press,  color  matches  will 
tax-deductible  contributions  made  for  member  newspa- 
can  be  made  to  the  Founda-  t^ese  cases,  proofs, 

tion  by  persons  engaged  m  swatches  or  wet  samples 

newspaper  work  and  by  be  matched  will  be 

those  in  allied  graphic  arts  necessary. 

industries. _  Because  of  distances  from  ink 

.  ,  manufacturers  and  the  time  ele- 

Hawail  tiClltor  Wins  ment,  many  newspapers  find  it 

Election  to  Senate  advisable  and  economical  to  mix 

Honolulu  ^NPA  Mc- 

Oren  E.  Long,  asswiate  edi-  newspapers  the  information 
Ad^rUs^-  needed  to  blend  inks  on  “parts- 
led  the  territorial  senate  ticket  by-weight”  basis  so  the  required 
in  his  first  bid  for  elective  of-  can  be  attained  for  colors 

fice  in  36  years  of  public  life.  ,,gg,red  by  advertisers  or  adver- 
Mr.  Long,  a  Democrat,  is  a  ^bing  agencies, 
former  governor  and  secreta¬ 
ry  of  Hawaii.  He  headed  the 

territorial  department  of  public  Speakers’  Insisteiiee 


instruction  for  many  years. 

In  the  delegate  to  congress 
contest  in  the  territory  Mrs. 
Betty  Farrington,  trustee  of  the 


Voids  Off-Reeord  Rule 

Los  Angeles 
Wall  Street  Journal  report- 


Honolulu  Star  -  Bulletin,  and  ers  have  been  covering  session? 
widow  of  the  former  publisher  Los  Angeles  Society  of 

and  president  of  the  paper,  was  Security  Analysts  without  inci- 


defeated. 


dent  after  three  successive 


Mrs.  Farrington  was  ap-  speakers  insisted  that  all  press 
pointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  representatives  be  present  for 
term  of  her  husband,  the  late  thmr  messages. 

Joseph  Farrington,  two  years  Resumption  of  coverage  as 
ago  and  was  elected  in  her  own  formerly  follows  a  period  when 
right  in  1954.  VVSJ  reporters  were  barred  for 

\  refusing  to  abide  by  an  off-re- 

cord  rule  imposed  by  the  local 
Soiltlllaild  Orders  society.  (E&P,  Oct.  27.  page 

Il8  Fourth  Machine  ^L)  The  soe'ety  had  defended 

Lufkin,  Texas  position  on  the  ground  it 
„  , ,  ,  ^  _  was  conducting  private  meet- 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  j^^g  lav  down  the 

has  announced  it  has  ordered  a  g^igg  gn  publicity.  ’ 
fourth  newsprint  machine  for  • 

its  p'ant  here.  The  machine,  to  c  i  i 

be  built  by  Pusey  &  Jones  Cor-  IMllla.  Weekly  ^olil 
poration  of  W'lm'ng*on,  Del.,  Philadelphia 

will  trim  approximately  240  The  North  Philadelphia  Gloht, 
inches  and  will  be  in  operation  a  neighborhood  weekly  pub- 
late  in  1958.  It  is  designed  to  lished  since  1928,  has  been 
operate  at  2,0i'0  feet  a  minute  acquired  by  the  Times  Chronicle 
and  should  produce  300  tons  Company  .of  .Tenkintown,  Pa., 
daily.  which  also  publishes  the  Jenkin- 

This  machine  will  g’ve  South-  town  Times  Chronicle,  Gleniide 
land  a  total  yearly  production  News,  and  Sunnpnide  -  Oreland 
of  300,000  tons.  Sun. 
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He  Knows  His  Jets! 

...and  knows  them  well!  Captain  Casse  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  world 
who  has  flown  all  major  jet  transports.  He  has  operated  Comet  I’s  and 
Viseounts  on  operational  runs,  lest  flown  the  Boeing  707  and  the  Caravelle. 
As  Chief  Pilot  Advisor  to  the  Director  of  Engineering  and  Maintenance  for 
Air  France,  his  experience  will  he  put  to  good  use  in  ushering  in  the  age 
of  jet  transports. 

Captain  Casse  is  typical  of  the  men  who  have  made  it  possible  for  Air  France 
to  serve  the  people  of  73  countries  for  37  years. ..typical  of  those  who  will 
add  to  Air  France’s  record  of  ser>ice,  comfort  and  dependahility  in  the 
years  ahead. 


AIR  FRANCE 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 

WITH  177740  UNDUPLICATEO  ROUTE  MILES  TO  236  CITIES  IN  73  COUNTRIES 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  ACE.NT,  OR  AIR  FRANCE  •  New  Y..rk  •  Atlanta  •  Boston 
Chirago  •  Clevriand  •  Dallas  .  Detroit  •  1j>8  Angrirs  •  Miami  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsburgh 
San  Franrisro  •  Washington,  D.  C.  •  Mexico  City  •  Montreal  •  Toronto  •  Vanrouver  •  Havana 
Puerto  Rico  •  Fort  de  France  •  Pointe  a  Pitre  •  Panama  •  Caracas  •  Bogota 
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Firing  of  Rewrite  Man 
Upheld  in  ‘Fifth’  Case 


An  arbitrator  has  upheld  the  I 
dismissal  of  Daniel  Mahoney,  a  : 
rewriteman  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  for  refusing  to 
tell  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Sub-committee  whether  he  ever 
had  been  a  Communist. 

The  arbitrator,  Burton  H 
Turkus,  ruled  that  a  writer  for 
a  newspaper  holds  a  “sensitive 
job,”  much  as  worker  in  an 
atomic  plant,  and  that  his  em¬ 
ployer  is  entitled  to  know  the 
answer  to  such  questions  when 
“publicly  posed.” 

Mr.  Mahoney,  employed  by 
the  M,irror  for  nearly  22  yeans, 
with  time  out  for  World  War 
II  army  service,  told  the  Senate 
group  last  Jan.  5  that  he  was 
not  then  a  Communist,  but  he 
invoked  the  First  and  Fifth 
Amendments  in  refusing  to 
answer  whether  he  ever  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

He  was  discharged,  and  in 
arbitration  hearings  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  said  the 
dismissal  was  “unreasonable 
and  arbitrary.” 

The  Mirror  asserted  that 
solely  because  of  Mahoney’s 
public  testimony,  it  was  af¬ 
forded  “good  and  sufficient” 
cause  for  his  dismissal.  The 
Mirror  buttere.ssed  this  conten¬ 
tion  by  citing  the  ruling  of  the 
New  York  State  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commlss?ion  that 
Mahoney’s  conduct  (his  public 
testimony)  constituted  miscon¬ 
duct,  “detrimental  to  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest.” 

•Vitar  Role  of  Press 

“The  (Constitution  (Fifth  Am¬ 
endment)  does  not  guarantee  to 
a  person,  exercising  the  privi¬ 
lege  against  self-incrimination, 
his  job,  the  respect  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  an  absence  in  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  workers  and  em¬ 
ployer  of  a  gnawing  doubt  as  to 
his  guiltlessness,”  the  Arbitra¬ 
tor  wrote. 

“A  metropolitan  newspaper 
in  America  today  is  more  than 
a  ‘mirror’  to  the  happenings  of 
the  day.  It  is  a  moulder  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion;  capable  of  leading 
crusades;  capable  of  introduc¬ 
ing  new  ideas;  capable  of  pro¬ 
pagating  truth  or  propaganda 
as  it  wills.  By  its  very  nature, 
whether  it  would  abdicate  or 
not,  a  newspaper  maintains  a 
position  of  leadership  and 
responsibility  in  this  Void  wav' 


that  is  vital  to  our  national 
security.  Other  industries 
(atomic  energy,  defense,  etc.) 
may  be  more  vital,  but  this  fact 
does  not  impair  the  ‘vital’  role 
or  our  press. 

“Each  worker  performs  his 
task  in  life  with  tools,  and  the.se 
tools  run  the  gamut  from  an 
axe  to  a  zither.  The  ‘re-write’ 
man  has  his  tools,  too.  They  are 
words.  Words  but  express  ideas 
and  so  it  follows  that  the  ‘re¬ 
write’  man  works  all  day  witli 
ideas.  This  is  a  war  of  ideas. 
Can  his  position  be  then  deemed 
non-sensitive  ? 

“A  ‘re-write’  man  can  select  the 
facts  he  considers  important  as 
relayed  to  him  by  the  reporter 
in  the  field.  His  is  the  choice 
of  the  topic  sentence  and  lead 
paragraph.  His  selection  of 
words  sets  the  tone  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  and  influences,  too,  the 
choice  of  headline.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  irresistible  that  a  ‘re¬ 
write’  man  occupies  a  ‘sensitive’ 
position  on  a  newspaper. 

Truly  ‘.Sensitive’  Job 

“The  contention  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  ‘re-write’  man  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  check  by  others  before 
it  reaches  the  public  cannot 
impair  this  conclusion.  The  ‘re¬ 
write’  man’s  skilled  use  of  words 
and  phrases;  the  background 


»i  constant  deadline;  the  fact 
that  his  reviewers  are  at  least 
thrice  removed  from  the  actual 
news  event;  the  lulling  effect  of 
daily  association  coupled  with 
a  practical  attitude  to  accept  the 
product  of  an  experienced  hand 
without  undue  scrutiny — all 
these  make  ultimate  detection 
and  exposure  far  from  simple 
and,  in  all  probability,  long  de¬ 
layed. 

“What  difference  does  it  make 
that  a  ‘re-write’  man  may 
ultimately  be  caught?  The  un¬ 
deniable  fact  is  that  he  is  in  a 
position  where  he  has  the 
opportunity  and  capacity  to  do 
incalculable  harm  if  he  is  so  in¬ 
clined.  What  more  is  needed  to 
define  his  job  as  ‘sensitive’? 

“The  impact  of  Mahoney’s 
testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  was  to  raise  a  grave 
and  gnawing  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  his  employer  as  to  his  as¬ 
sociation  and  connection  with 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  Was 
it  during  the  understandable, 
and  perhaps,  forgiveable,  perio<l 
of  the  thirties  and  early  forties  ? 
Or  was  it  during  the  subsequent 
period  of  necessary  universal 
awakening  to  and  realization  of 
the  menacing  and  heinous  de¬ 
signs  of  Communism?  Did  it 
end  when  Mahoney  received  his 
subpoena?  Did  it  last  until  his 
actual  appearance  before  the 
Committee?  Must  the  Mirror 
accept  the  travail  of  ‘watchfully 
wondering’? 

“Mahoney  had  no  illusion 
about  the  impact  of  his  public 
refuge  behind  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 


ment  insofar  as  the  Mui.m  \vu.« 
concerned.  Witness  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpt  of  his  statement: 

“  ‘If  the  committee  posses¬ 
ses  no  such  evidence  (showing 
story  slant  or  distortion), 
then  it  should  clearly  state 
so  in  the  interest  of  being 
fair  so  that  doubt  or  suspic¬ 
ion  of  my  honesty  and  ob¬ 
jectivity  as  a  newspapermai 
may  be  removed  and  that  the 
confidence  of  my  employer 
in  me  may  not  be  impair^.’ 

Remained  Mute 

“If  Mahoney  felt  that  his 
mere  call  to  appear  before  the 
Sub-committee  would  cause 
doubt  in  his  employer’s  mind, 
then  a  fortiori  his  attitude  and 
demeanor  towards  the  Sub-com¬ 
mittee,  his  refusal  to  answer 
pertinent  questions  about  his 
relationship  with  the  conspiracy 
called  ‘Communist’  must  shatter 
his  employer’s  confidence  ir¬ 
reparably. 

“Yet  Mahoney  remained  inut*- 
and  this  adamant  attitude  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  hearing  of 
this  arbitration  when  he  knew 
his  very  livelihood  was  ‘on  the 
line.’  His  eloquent  silence  before 
the  Sub-committee  pc.«es  these 
unanswerable  questions  for  his 
employer.  What  were  Mahoney’s 
allegiances,  a  decade,  a  year,  a 
month,  a  day  before  January 
ij,  1956?  A  newspaper  is  en¬ 
titled  to  know  the  answer  to 
these  questions  with  respect  to 
Communism  in  relation  to  a 
‘re-write’  man,  publicly  posed.” 


DOUBLE  CELEBRATION — The  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  foundin9  of  the  Frent»ont  (Ohio)  News-hdesfen9er 
coincided  with  the  59th  year  of  newspaper  work  by  the  publisher,  Frank  J.  Daubel.  Friends  from  other  Ohio 
newspapers  9athered  around  him  to  celebrate.  In  the  picture  are:  left  to  ri9ht,  seated — Louis  Audri^h. 
Green  Sprin9S  Echo;  E.  T.  Rod9ers,  Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune;  Claude  Haswell,  Bowlin9  Green  Sentinel- 
Tribune;  standin9 — Lowell  Hemin9er,  Findlay  Republican-Courier;  Glen  Geib,  editor,  Fremont  News- 
Messen9er;  Burdette  Johns,  AP  mana9er,  Ohio;  Don  F.  Daubel,  business  mana9er,  F.  J.  Daubel,  publisher, 
'and  P.  G,  Daubel,  national  advertisin9  mana9er,  News-K^essen9er;  and  Edmund  Hopkins,  Fostoria  Review- 

Times. 
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Vacation  Job 
Reports  Filed 
By  Students 

Athens,  Ohio 

Five  Ohio  University  journal¬ 
ism  students  are  preparing  case 
studies  of  the  publications  for 
which  they  worked  last  summer. 

The  studies  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  as  part  of  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  in¬ 
ternship  program  now  entering 
its  fifth  year. 

Students  in  the  program  are 
enrolled  in  a  class  in  which  they 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
discussion  of  their  summer  work 
experiences,  and  in  which  they 
will  complete  the  case  studies. 

When  finished,  the  studies  are 
added  to  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  library.  Prof.  L.  J.  Hortin, 
director  of  the  .school,  believes 
these  research  projects  consti¬ 
tute  a  valuable  contribution  as 
reference  material. 

To  date  36  students  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  internship  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  initiated  by 
Professor  Hortin  in  1952.  Stu¬ 
dents  working  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  are  accountable  to  the  em¬ 
ployer,  but  remain  responsible 
to  the  school  for  faithful  per¬ 
formance. 

This  year,  as  in  past  years, 
students  in  the  internship  pro¬ 
gram  have  held  a  variety  of 
jobs,  ranging  from  advertising 
representative  to  women’s  page 
reporter,  from  researcher  to 
feature  writer. 

Publications,  their  respective 
interns,  and  the  interns’  homes 
this  year  are:  Long  Island 
Press,  Saul  B.  Ostrove,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.;  Tarentum 
Valley  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
Charles  James  Price,  Spring- 
dale,  Pa.;  Payton  (Ohio)  Daily 


Baldwin  Named 
To  Fairchild  Post 

The  promotion  of  Jack  O. 
Baldwin  to  assistant  to  Market¬ 
ing  Manager  E.  P.  Tracht  has 
been  announced  by  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc. 

Formerly  a  Scan-A-Graver 
sales  representative  for  South¬ 
ern  California,  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
be  in  charge  of  sales  promotion 
and  sales  training  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  65  Fairchild  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  will  also 
act  as  editor  of  Photo-Advertis¬ 
ing,  Fairchild’s  publication  de¬ 
voted  to  photo-ad  ideas. 

Prior  to  his  sales  experience, 
he  had  been  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald  where  he  took  photos  for 
editorial  and  advertising  use, 
directed  the  darkroom  activities, 
supervised  the  Scan-A-Graver 
operation,  was  photo  editor  and 
helped  determine  editorial  poli¬ 
cy. 

Before  that  he  was  a  re- 
porter-photographer  with  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Torrance  Herald. 

In  his  new  capacity  he  is  re¬ 
placing  Allyn  S.  Brown  who  has 
purchased  a  group  of  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Adams,  of  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams  Dies 

James  Randolph  Adams,  58, 
chairman  of  McManus,  John  & 
Adams,  Inc.,  ad  agency  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  died 
Nov.  5  after  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  Adams,  credited  with 
personally  having  written  $200,- 
000,000  worth  of  ad  copy,  at  one 
time  was  employed  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  He  left 
there  to  publish  the  house  organ 


( A  dvtrtiitmm) 


News  Ronald  Lee  Ginger,  Day-  for  Studebaker  Corp.  and  later 
ton;  Lorain  (Ohio)  Joumcd,  joined  Straube  Piano  Co.  as  ad- 
Miss  Carol  Myers,  Welling;ton,  vertising  and  sales  promotion 
Ohio;  and  Facts  on  File,  Amy  manager. 


Tischler,  Queens,  N.Y. 


His  career  then  led  him  to 
Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  as  a  copywriter  on  the 
Ford  and  Lincoln  accounts.  In 


Publicity  Winners 

San  Francisco  ^ 

The  Oakland  Tribune  won  top 
sward  in  the  60,000-plus  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  newspaperboy  publicity 
competition.  John  McCourtney 
is  circulation  manager. 

A  tie  between  the  Hayward 
Review  and  the  Son  Rafael 
Independent- Journal  resulted  in 
the  mid-circulation  competition, 
and  first  place  in  the  under 
10,000  group  went  to  the  Tulare 
Advance-Register. 


as  copywriter  for  the  Chevrolet 
account. 


Honor  Sulzberger 

Waterville,  .Me. 

Colby  College  conferred  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Laws  de¬ 
gree  Nov.  10  on  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  also  was 
designated  as  Lovejoy  Fellow 
of  1956. 


From  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


Barnyard 
"WHOOdonit 


•.// 


The  Bam  Owl  Controversy  stiU  rages 
in  our  town.  One  group  claims  owls 
should  be  protected  because  they  eat 
vermin.  The  other  faction  holds  that 
those  little  howlers  also  eat  chickens 
.  .  .  and  should  be  shot. 

Now  Pops  Parker  claims  both  par¬ 
ties  are  right.  All  owls  clean  up  ver¬ 
min.  Some  owls  also  clean  out  an 
occasional  hen  yard. 

The  way  to  spot  a  bad  owl,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pops,  is  to  put  up  a  10-foot  pole 
in  the  chicken  run  with  a  No.  2  trap 
on  it.  A  marauding  bird  generally 
perches  to  look  over  the  situation  be¬ 
fore  he  strikes,  giving  you  your  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  culprit! 

From  where  I  sit,  I  doubt  if  this 
will  end  the  owl  argument.  People 
have  different  opinions  on  the  subject 
— just  as  they  have  different  opinions 
about  whether  beer,  tea  or  what-have- 
you  makes  the  best  thirst  quencher. 
Examine  the  facts  and  make  up  your 
own  mind,  I  say  . . .  and  be  thankful 
we  live  where  that's  possible. 


Qot 
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^Big  SteeV 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

kept  going  up — if  prices  and 
wages  kept  moving  forward  on 
a  broad  front  elsewhere — we 
would  have  to  rescind  our  price 
cut  and  grant  a  cost  of  living 
wage  increase  in  fairness  to  our 
employees. 

Now  let  me  remind  you  that 
at  this  time  steel  prices  were 
already  lagging  far  behind 
other  prices  generally.  From 
1940  to  May  1848,  they  bad 
advanced  only  40  per  cent; 
while  the  price  index  of  all 
commodities  had  gone  up  2^/4 
times  as  much,  food  products 
3 ’4  times  as  much  and  farm 
products  more  than  four  times 
as  much. 

So  what  happened  ?  Other  un¬ 
ions  demanded  another  big 
round  of  wage  increases.  Other 
companies,  in  other  industries, 
granted  them.  Then  they 
boosted  their  prices  further  in 
order  to  pay  for  them.  And 
there  we  stood,  like  King  Can¬ 
ute,  commanding  the  tide  to 
turn  back,  and  pretending  not 
to  notice  how  wet  our  feet  were 
getting.  So  eventually  we  had 
to  rescind  our  price  cut,  in¬ 
crease  the  pay  of  our  employees, 
and  raise  our  pnces  enough  to 


TV  MAGAZINES 

for 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star 

and 

The  Baltimore  Sunday  American 

are  produced  complete  in  our  plant. 

These  magazines  are  in  the 
MOST  PRACTICAL, 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  SIZE— 

7"  X  10*4",  with  “slick”  covers. 

M  invilo  inf/uirion. 

STAR  COLOR  PRESS,  Inc. 

WILMINGTON  99.  DEL. 


keep  our  head  above  the  swel¬ 
ling  tide  we  had  tried  to  resist. 

But  from  this  we  learned  a 
few  truths  that  some  of  our 
editorial  friends  still  seem  to 
overlook.  One  is  that  no  one 
union,  no  one  company,  and  no 
one  industry  can  stop  the  march 
of  inflation.  We  also  learned 
that  neither  the  steel  industry, 
nor  any  other  single  industry, 
ever  sets  the  wage  pattern  in 
America.  Every  new  wage 
agreement  that  is  signed  in  any 
major  industrj’  immediately  be¬ 
comes  the  floor  upon  which  the 
next  union  pyramids  its  de¬ 
mands  for  a  still  higher  wage. 
And  we  learned  that  rising  steel 
prices  do  not  cause  inflation — 
they  are  the  result  of  Inflation. 

♦  *  » 

When  the  bargaining  began 
last  May,  the  union  demanded 
increa.sed  wages  and  benefits 
that  would  have  boosted  our 
hourly  employment  cost — not  by 
the  usual  8  per  cent — but  by 
nearly  25  per  cent.  We  pro¬ 
posed  a  five  -  year,  no  strike, 
contract  in  which  the  union’s 
major  demands  would  be  spread 
out  over  the  entire  five-year 
period.  This  would  have  repre¬ 
sented  an  annual  increase  of 
about  4  per  cent  in  our  em¬ 
ployment  cost,  instead  of  eight, 
and  by  narrowing  substantially 


the  gap  between  payroll  costs 
and  productivity,  it  would  have 
minimized  the  necessity  for 
fuither  price  increases  during 
the  life  of  the  contract  .  .  .  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  did 
not  boost  our  costs  to  their 
former  level  under  the  terms  of 
the  escalator  clause  which  was 
included  in  the  offer. 

Heartening  Support  Fades 

And  here  we  received  heart¬ 
ening  support  from  our  editorial 
friends.  Public  opinion,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  their  writings,  said. 
“Stand  against  inflation.  We 
cannot  bear  another  twist  in  the 
wage-price  spiral.  Be  firm  with 
the  steelworkers.  This  has  to 
end  somewhere.” 

Well,  we  tried  to  oblige. 
Within  the  broad  limits  of  our 
original  offer  we  tried  switch¬ 
ing  various  benefits  around  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  union,  but  when 
the  deadline  arrived,  we  were 
still  miles  apart.  So  the  union 
called  the  strike  and  there  we 
were. 

Almost  at  once  the  mood  of 
our  kindly  editorial  advisers 
changed  radically.  “Settle  this 
strike”  they  commanded.  “It  is 
a  luxury  the  nation  cannot  af¬ 
ford.”  But  out  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  editorials  that  I  read 
during  this  period,  I  cannot 
recall  one  that  suggested  the 
terms  on  which  the  strike  had 
a  chance  to  be  settled.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  none  of  our 
friends  dug  down  into  the  issues 
to  determine  whether  the  com¬ 
panies  had  offered  too  little,  or 
the  unions  had  demanded  too 
much.  With  fine  impartiality 
they  divided  the  blame  in  equal 
portions,,  and  called  forth  a 
plague  on  both  our  houses,  and 
the  pressure  on  both  sides  be¬ 
gan  to  mount  enormously. 

“Settle  it,”  they  said.  And 
settle  it  we  did — not  on  the 
terms  we  had  sought — but  on 
terms  which  nevertheless,  pro¬ 
vide  new  ground  for  hope. 
Under  this  contract,  our  em¬ 
ployment  costs  will  ri.se  by  an 
average  of  6  per  cent  during 
the  three-year  life  of  the  con¬ 
tract;  although  the  cost-of-liv¬ 
ing  clause  could,  of  course, 
boost  the  total  in  the  end  to  a 
level  above  and  beyond  the  8 
per  cent  increase  we  have  had 
to  meet  in  the  past.  But  if  the 
cost  of  living  can  be  held  in 
the  next  three  years  as  well  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past  four 
years,  we  shall  have  made  some 
progress  at  least  in  abating  the 
inflationary  pressure  on  our 
prices.  For  we  have  not  resigned 
ourselves  to  the  prospect  of  in¬ 
flation  a.s  a  way  of  life. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBL 


Help  That’s  Needed 
And  so  we  come  back  to  the  i 
point  I  sought  to  make  in  the 
beginning.  We  both  have  the 
same  problems,  you  and  I.  It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  we  are 
a  large  or  small  company— 
whether  we  live  in  a  big  com¬ 
munity  or  a  little  one.  We  face 
the  same  common  enemy — in¬ 
flation. 

Now  what  can  we  do  about 
it? 

Well,  there  are  several  thinga 
that  would  help  enormously  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  prices. 

For  one  thing  it  is  time  that 
Congress  should  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  a  more  realistic 
treatment  of  depreciation  under 
the  tax  laws,  so  that  business 
can  treat  as  costs  those  things 
which  are  costs;  while  Gov¬ 
ernment  treats  as  profits  those 
things  which  are  profits.  Reali¬ 
zation  of  the  fact  that  inflation 
has  utterly  destroyed  the  orig¬ 
inal  intent  and  purpose  of  these 
depreciation  provisions  has  al¬ 
ready  prompted  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Canada  to  adopt  for¬ 
ward-looking  legislation  in  this 
fiebl. 

Pending  Congressional  action 
on  this  point,  inflationary  price 
pressures  will  be  alleviated  in 
many  heavy  industries  by  the 
further  issuance  of  certificates 
of  necessity  under  the  Rapid 
.Amortization  law. 

But  most  important  of  all,  1 
think,  is  the  task  of  bringing 
into  every  American  home,  a 
true  realization  of  the  fact  that 
what  I  have  referred  to  here  as 
“unearned”  wage  increases 
serve  only  to  fan  the  flames  of 
inflation  and  can  benefit  no  one 
in  the  end. 

Gentlemen,  we  shall  get  out 
of  our  inflation  difficulty  only 
as  each  one  of  us  understands 
the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  means  of  attacking  it. 

My  personal  view  is  that  the 
best  hope  of  achieving  that 
understanding  and  of  organiz¬ 
ing  the  attack  lies  with  the 
American  free  press.  Each 
member  of  that  free  press  has 
the  financial  problem  in  his  own 
business  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us  do.  But  the  free  press  also 
has  one  great  advantage.  It 
reaches  into  the  highways  and 
byways  of  America  as  does 
nothing  else.  And  that  goes 
especially  for  you  gentlemen 
who  are  here  today. 

Isn’t  our  common  story  of 
the  consequences  of  inflation  as 
a  way  of  life  worth  telling? 

I  hope  that  you  think  so.  And 
I  hope  you  will  tell  it.  For 
where  inflation  is  a  way  of  life, 
it’s  a  short  life  and  a  none-too- 
merry  one! 
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M  Editorial  Lands  New  Ford  in  Moscow 


Crowds  of  Muscovites  peering  at  the  first  ’57  Ford,  admir¬ 
ing,  wondering,  questioning  .  .  .“Where  did  it  come 
from?”. .  .“Who’s  is  it?”. .  .“Some  rich  Capitalist’s  limou¬ 
sine,  prohahly.”  And  as  they  looked,  heard  their  questions 
answered,  many  wondered,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  about 
their  own  industrial  achievement ...  if  things  in  America 
were  quite  as  l)a<l  as  they’d  read  in  Pravda  or  heard  over 
Moscow  Radio. 


between  that  country  and  this  .  . .  and  their  really  terrible 
showing  in  consumer  production. 

“Take  a  simple  mailer  like  automobiles,'*  h©  wrote. 
‘“If  ouldiTt  you  think  one  of  the  most  dramatic  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  this  country's  economic  power  would  be  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  American  diplomatic  force  in  Mos¬ 
cow  one  each  of  our  latest  models?  They  would  he  sensa¬ 
tional.  Hut  .  .  .  has  a  sinple  bird-brain  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  made  a  move  to  cut  through  red  tape  and  get  some 
modern  cars  where  they  can  do  some  good?  No  indeed." 
These  words  came  to  the  attention  of  the  White  House, 
thence  to  the  State  Department,  and  to  the  ears  of  alert 
For*!  Motor  people.  And  so  it  was  . . . 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  single  editorial  voice 
raised  in  protest  or  suggestion  has  moved  mountains,  nor 
will  it  be  the  last  time  that  AMERICAN  AVIATION 
plants  seeds  of  action  in  spots  where  they  will  bear  rapid 
and  effective  fruit.  For  throughout  the  aviation  industry 
.  .  .  and  beyond  .  .  .  AMERICAN  AVIATION  is  consist¬ 
ently  read  by  the  men  who  make  things  happen. 

P.S.  We’d  like  to  say  “Thanks”  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press  for  the  many  times  you’ve  quoted  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Aviation  and  Aviation  Daily  in  your  coverage  of  the 
aviation  beat. 


It  was  no  accident  that  sent  this  shining  new  sample  of 
America’s  consumer  production  rolling  through  Red 
Square.  It  all  began  back  on  April  9th,  when  AMERICAN 
AVIATION  published  an  editorial  by  Wayne  Parrish, 
who  had  recently  visited  Moscow  .  .  .  the  first  such  visit 
by  any  aviation  or  business  press  editor  since  the  war. 
Parrish  felt  the  overemphasis  on  Soviet  achievements  was 
unfortunate  and  dangerous,  in  view  of  the  enormous  gap 
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TV  Magazines 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


weekly  color  cover  photo  from 
transparencies  submitted  by  ma¬ 
jor  television  networks  and 
agents  representing  TV  stars. 

Monday  Deadline 

Copy  is  prepared  from  two 
weeks  to  six  days  in  advance  of 
publication.  Monday  before  pub¬ 
lication  is  the  deadline  for  Anal 
changes.  Program  changes  ar¬ 
riving  after  Monday  are  carried 
in  a  special  box  on  the  radio 
page  of  the  Sunday  Magazine 
which  goes  to  press  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  day  before  publication. 

Four  local  TV  stations,  14 
others  in  the  P-D  circulation 
area,  and  networks  co-operate 
fully  in  providing  schedules,  ma¬ 
terial  for  feature  stories, 
photos,  etc.  Listings  are  car¬ 
ried  for  TV  stations  in  six  Mis¬ 
souri  cities,  Springfield,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Cape  Girardeau,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Hannibal  and  Kirks- 
ville;  four  Illinois  cities,  Quincy, 
Harrisburg,  Decatur  and  Cham¬ 
paign;  and  for  three  TV  sta¬ 
tions  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Other 
stations  have  asked  to  be  listed. 
Those  included  thus  far  are  de¬ 
termined  by  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  concentration. 

Listing  of  the  four  local  sta¬ 
tions  occupy  20  pages  each 
week;  those  of  the  other  14  sta¬ 
tions  occupy  14  pages.  Separate 
pages  are  given  over  to  such 
standing  features  as  The  Tele¬ 
vision  Letter  Box,  Programs  for 
Children,  Sports  Programs  and 
Movies  on  Television.  Regular 
local  news  telecasts  are  carried 
regularly  in  a  box.  So  are  color 
programs  carried  to  two  local 
stations.  An  alphabetical  in¬ 
dex  of  major  network  and  local 
programs  is  carried  on  pages 
18-49-50.  Ten  to  15  photos  are 
used  in  each  issue.  Each  issue 
<-arries  a  feature  story  about  a 
TV  headliner.  Most  of  these 
have  been  written  by  P-I)  fea¬ 
ture  writers  Virginia  Irwin, 
from  New  York,  and  Edward 
A.  Harris  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  editors  have  bulging  files  of 
network-written  features  and 
photos  to  use  when  necessary. 

Type  is  set  up  and  pages 
made  up  in  the  P-D  composing 
room.  Color  separations  are  now 
being  made  by  the  P-D  engrav¬ 
ing  department.  For  the  first 
six  months  they  were  made  by 
an  outside  engraving  company. 
World  Color  Printing  Co.  does 
the  printing  of  the  supplement. 
Mats  of  page  forms  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  World,  which  identifies 
itself  as  the  world’s  largest 
printer  of  comic  books.  The  TV’ 


supplement  is  printed  on  d2- 
pound  newsprint;  the  color 
cover  on  coated  white  stock. 

The  supplements,  upon  ar¬ 
rival  from  the  printer,  are  fed 
into  the  Sunday  supplement 
package  by  means  of  a  special 
head  obtained  for  the  Sheridan 
automatic  inserting  machine. 
The  TV  supplement  is  pasted  to 
the  back  of  Parade  magazine. 
A  special  crystallizing  paste  is 
applied  to  the  TV  supplement 
back  cover  from  a  paste  drum 
added  to  the  Sheridan  machine. 


TV  Magazine,  View, 
Offered  Newspapers 
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Chicago  Tribune 

TV  Week,  which  made  its 
first  appearance  in  city  and 
suburban  editions  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  on  June  2,  is  a 
four-color,  letterpress-printed, 
“slick”  magazine. 

It  is  distributed  as  part  of 
each  Saturday’s  Tribune  to 
some  800,000  city  and  suburban 
families.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
has  contracted  with  American 
Colortype  Company,  Chicago,  to 
produce  the  television  supple¬ 
ment. 

Editorial  features  each  w'eek 
include  complete  program  list¬ 
ings  for  Chicagoland  viewers, 
TV  feature  stories,  human  in¬ 
terest  items,  separate  guides  to 
each  week’s  television  movies, 
sports  events,  and  dramatic 
shows,  and  a  preview  of  the 
“Week’s  Best”  programs  and 
personalities. 

.\dvertiser  acceptance  of  the 
new  TV  Week  magazine  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  Even  though 
the  magazine  was  launched  dur¬ 
ing  the  traditionally  slack  Sum¬ 
mer  season,  its  first  issue  car¬ 
ried  11  pages  of  ads,  including 
full  pages  from  seven  firms. 
.Advertising  content  of  subse¬ 
quent  issues  has  been  quite 
gratifying,  although  not  equally 
spectacular.  Back  cover  color 
pages  have  been  sold  out  for 
the  balance  of  the  year;  and 
space  reservations  for  other  i)o- 
sitions  are  coming  in  ever-in¬ 
creasing  quantities.  The  Oct.  27 
issue  carried  7V4  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  from  36  advertisers. 
The  Nov.  3  and  Nov.  10  issues 
also  have  approximately  seven 
pages  of  ads  scheduled.  This  is 
just  about  as  much  advertising 
as  can  be  squeezed  into  a  24- 
page  issue  without  cutting  into 
the  editorial  content. 

Popularity  of  TV  Week  has 
been  demonstrated  by  readers 
in  statements  they  included  in 
hundreds  of  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  when  the  magazine  was 
launched,  and  again  when  the 
magazine  recently  conducted  a 
reader  poll  to  determine  tele¬ 
vision’s  top  singers. 


The  networks  seem  to  spare 
neither  effort  nor  expense  in 
supplying  up-to-date  program 
information  for  the  daily  list¬ 
ings,  said  Tribune  editors.  The 
Tribune  has  found  ABC,  NBC 
and  CBS  will  happily  accept  a 
long-distance  call  to  straighten 
out  a  listing  or  supply  the  name 
of  a  guest  star  on  one  of  their 
dramatic  shows. 

The  Tribune  purchases  all 
basic  program  listing  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  local  service  agency 
that  gathers  the  listings  and 
sells  them  to  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.  This  newspaper  de¬ 
pends  on  the  networks  for  last 
minute  changes  in  schedules, 
and  exact  details  on  the  big 
netwoi'k  shows.  This  sometimes 
requires  an  exchange  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls  with  the  New  York 
network  offices. 

One  problem  has  arisen  from 
the  10-day  deadline  necessitated 
by  production  schedules  set  up 
with  American  Colortype  Com¬ 
pany.  Local  stations  frequently 
change  their  listings  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  late  date. 

Much  Research 


Research  played  an  important 
part  in  determining  the  format 
and  content  of  the  Tribune’s 
television  guide. 

Before  the  Tribune  launched 
TV  Week,  its  research  staff  sur¬ 
veyed  prospective  readers  to 
find  out  what  they  wanted  in  a 
new  television  magazine.  Then 
Tribune  editors  got  together  to 
find  ways  to  give  them  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  format  they  were 
looking  for. 

The  result  was  a  magazine- 
size  (8^A  X  11  inches)  supple¬ 
ment,  printed  each  week  in  full 
color  on  high  grade  enamel  pa¬ 
per. 


A  new  small-size  television 
magazine.  View,  for  distribution 
by  newspapers  of  more  than 
20,0C0  circulation  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  H.  T.  Dickinson  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  which  will 
list  regional  programs  for 
client  papers,  edit  and  print  and 
sell  ads  for  the  publication. 

The  company,  headed  by 
Harry  T.  Dickinson,  in  1940 
began  publishing  radio  listings 
as  a  source  of  advertising 
revenue  for  client  newspapers. 
With  the  advent  of  television, 
the  company  began  TV  listings. 
At  first  a  dozen  newspapers  in 
New  England  were  served  and 
now  the  company  serves  72 
client  newspapers,  each  of 
which  makes  a  profit. 

Present  offerings,  which  will 
be  continued,  are  Video-Every¬ 
day,  a  two-co'umn  da'ly  listing 
with  advertising,  and  Video- 
Everyweek,  a  four-page  tabloid, 
offered  last  week  in  eight-page 
form  optionally. 

View,  10 by  7  inches,  with 
the  client  newspaper’s  logotype, 
the  View  logotype  and  cover¬ 
lines  for  the  current  issue  on 
the  front  cover  in  color,  will  be 
printed  by  Eastern  Color  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and 
on  a  regional  basis  later. 

“We  plan  to  sell  enough  plus 
business  advertising  on  a  yearly 
basis  so  the  publisher  will  break 
even  —  the  television  magazine 
will  not  cost  him  anything  in 
most  instances,”  said  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson.  “As  soon  as  total  cir¬ 
culation  warrants,  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  full  color  covers  and  addi¬ 
tional  color  advertising  pages 
on  a  profit-sharing  basis  with 
the  newspaper  publisher.” 

A  Tuesday  night  deadline, 
only  four  days  before  issuance 
of  View,  will  be  provided  so 
late  changes  in  listings  can  be 
made.  The  company  maintains 
a  large  staff  to  keep  in  con¬ 
stant  telephonic  contact  with 
telecasters.  View  will  stress 
the  completeness  of  its  listings. 

The  amount  of  feature  stories 
in  the  front  will  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  pages  an  in 
dividual  newspaper  requires. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  only  the 
largest  and  richest  newspapers 
in  the  past  have  been  able  to 
offer  readers  small-size  color 
TV  magazines.  He  said  View 
will  give  publishers  of  smaller 
papers  a  chance  to  offer  such 
weekly  magazines  at  no  cost  to 
themselves. 
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Top  PR  Officer  Tells 
Of  War  Correspondents 


By  Prof.  Koscor  Kllard 


NEVER  A  SHOT  IN  ANGER.  By 
(Lionel  Barney  Oldfield.  New  York: 
Duell,  Sloane,  and  Pearce.  334  pp.  (6. 


Here  is  an  army  PR  officer’s 
“eyewitness”  account  of  World 
War  IPs  war  correspondents  in 
Europe.  And  the  fullest  account 
I’ve  seen  of  the  Kennedy  Inci¬ 
dent — by  Colonel  Barney  Old¬ 
field  who  watched  the  sparks 
run  along  its  fuse  and  saw  it 
explode. 

Colonel  Oldfield’s  inside  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  bedfellows  war 
made  of  individualistic  report¬ 
ers  and  the  order-bound  military 
is  revealing — at  times  rollicking 
—  and  when  appropriate,  it  is 
serious  and  documented.  He 
suggests  that  World  War  II 
was  the  high-mark  of  war  cor¬ 
respondents — that  in  wars  here¬ 
after,  accredited  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  in  front  echelon  areas 
will  be  a  reluctantly  vanishing 
profession,  because  of  new  na¬ 
ture  of  war. 

The  Kennedy  Incident 

About  the  Kennedy  incident: 

There  wasn’t  room  in  the 
Reims  schoolhouse  for  all  the 
correspondents  in  Europe.  And 
everyone  wanted  to  go — except 
one  English  agency  that  decided 
against  the  trip,  “since  it  might 
be  another  alarm.”  So  a  list 
was  compiled  of  news  services, 
radio  networks,  and  a  pool  of 
still  and  motion  picture  photog¬ 
raphers.  They  were  taken  to 
Reims  in  a  press  plane.  And  on 
the  plane  —  in  the  air — Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  Allen,  chief  of 
SHAEF’s  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion  in  Paris,  stipulated: 

“This  group  represents  the 
press  of  the  world.  The  story 
is  off-the-record  until  the  heads 
of  the  governments  have  an¬ 
nounced  it.  I  therefore  pledge 
each  of  you  on  your  honor  not 
to  communicate  the  results  of 
the  conference,  or  the  fact  of 
its  existence,  until  it  is  released 
on  the  order  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Division,  SHAEF.” 

No  correspondent  objected, 
the  author  reports.  Each  man 
kept  his  own  counsel,  plotting 
his  moves  to  outwit  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

Finally  in  the  tense  school- 
house,  at  2  A.M.  on  May  7,  Col. 
Gen.  Gustav  Jodi,  chief  of  the 


German  Army,  poised  a  pen 
over  the  surrender  terms  and 
said  quietly: 

“With  this  signature,  the 
German  people  and  armed 
forces  are  for  better  or  for 
worse  delivered  into  the  victors’ 
hands.  In  this  war,  both  have 
achieved  and  suffered  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  people  in  the 
world.” 

The  victors  eyed  him  stonily 
and  the  German  general’s  pen 
whispered  across  the  paper.  Lt. 
Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
SHAEF’s  chief  of  staff,  signed 
next.  Then  Russia’s  Maj.  Gen. 
Ivan  Suslaparov,  and  France’s 
Gen.  Francois  Sevez.  Technic¬ 
ally  the  war  in  Europe  was 
over,  except  for  notifying  scat¬ 
tered  forces  of  both  sides  to 
cease  fire. 

Orders  from  the  Top 

General  Allen  suggested  to 
Eisenhower  an  easing  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  release.  But 
the  combined  chiefs  of  staff  had 
ordered  Ike  to  keep  the  clamp 
tight  until  Truman,  Churchill, 
and  Stalin  had  spoken.  So  the 
supreme  commander  told  Allen: 

“These  are  my  orders,  and  by 
God,  they  are  yours,  too.” 

Until  the  press  plane  could 
get  started  back  to  Paris,  the 
correspondents  pounded  out 
their  copy.  It  looked  then  as 
though  the  release  time  would 
be  3  o’clock  the  next  afternoon. 
That’s  a  long  time  for  a  cor¬ 
respondent  to  sit  on  the  biggest 
story  of  his  lifetime — a  story 
even  bigger  for  wives,  parents, 
and  fiancees. 

Ed  Kennedy  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Boyd  Lewis  of 
United  Press,  and  Jim  Kilgallen 
of  International  News  Service, 
rival  agencies,  were  “the  highly 
charged  trio  of  the  press  party,” 
Colonel  Oldfield  writes.  Lewis 
figured  his  one  way  to  be  first 
was  to  get  a  head  start  and 
outrun  the  rest  from  the  land¬ 
ing  strip  to  Scribe.  So  when 
the  press  plane  was  announced 
for  loading,  he  dashed  for  the 
seat  nearest  the  gangplank — 
and  got  it. 

Boyd  Lewis  There  First 

He  figured  it  right  and  made 
Scribe  with  a  comfortable  lead 
— his  copy  ready  to  transmit. 


Within  the  ground  rules,  trans¬ 
mission  is  ruthless,  and  Lewis, 
first  there  was  ready  to  trans¬ 
mit  on  all  five  facilities.  And  he 
did. 

Kennedy  argued  to  Lt.  Col. 
Richard  Merrick,  SHAEF  cen¬ 
sor,  that  no  military  security 
was  involved,  now  that  the  war 
was  over,  and  that  the  story 
was  in  the  public  domain  since 
the  Germans  already  had  broad¬ 
cast  it  from  Flensburg.  Mer¬ 
rick  said  he  had  no  further 
instructions — so  “the  embargo 
still  held.”  The  author  quotes 
Kennedy  as  saying  he  told  Mer¬ 
rick  he  “intended  to  send  the 
story.” 

Ed  consequently  instructed 
Morton  Gudebrod  of  the  AP 
office  to  put  in  a  call  to  London 
through  the  military  switch¬ 
board.  He  simply  asked  London 
for  Central  1515  —  the  AP’s 
London  number.  Then  to  AP’s 
Lew  Hawkins  in  London,  he 
gave  the  Reims  dateline  and 
dictated  a  bulletin  in  takes.  By 
Eastern  War  Time,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  broadcast  the  surrender 
at  8:30  A..M.  Kennedy’s  story 
was  transmitted  to  New  York 
at  9:27. 

The  ensuing  uproar  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  among  news¬ 
paper  men,  though,  for  the 
record.  Colonel  Oldfield  sets  it 
down  in  his  book  in  detail. 

Rollicking  Times 

But  there  were  the  rollicking 
times  too.  And  Barney  drops 
them  in  like  lovely  little  onions 
in  a  martini.  Once  a  correspond¬ 
ent  recognized  that  he  and  some 
soldiers  were  billeted  in  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  one-time  home. 

“Well,  what  do  you  know,” 
he  observed.  “Beethoven  was 
billeted  here  too.” 

A  sergeant  looked  up,  blank. 

“Beethoven?”  he  repeated. 
“What  outfit’s  he  in?  I  never 
heard  of  him.” 

Then  there  was  Hanson 
Baldwin  of  the  New  York  Times 
at  the  pre  -  Europe  Tennessee 
maneuvers.  Baldwin  later  used 
to  walk  into  a  lecture  at  the 
War  College  in  Washington, 
and  assembled  officers  paid  far 
more  respect,  it  seemed,  than 
when  a  major  general  arrived. 
But  from  'Tennessee  he’d  just 
sent  a  think  piece  on  the  per- 
f  e  c  1 1  y  reasonable  conclusion 
that  Germany  would  never  at¬ 
tack  Russia.  A  few  hours  later 
at  a  party,  the  radio  music  was 
interrupted  to  announce  the 
German  invasion  of  Russia. 

“Baldwin  gurgled  and  asked 
the  way  to  the  nearest  Western 
Union,”  Colonel  Oldfield  recalls. 

Haven’t  all  of  us,  at  times 
in  this  business? 


Lincoln  As  Press 
Of  Old  Saw  Him 

UNCOLN  AS  THEY  SAW  HIM. 
Eklited  and  narrated  by  Herbert  Mit- 
aana.  New  York.  Rinehart  ft  Com- 
I>any,  Inc.  619  pp.  $6.00. 

Mr.  Mitgang,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Times'  Sunday 
Magazine  staff,  spent  more  than 
two  years  pouring  through  old 
copies  of  newspapers  and  other 
original  sources  to  compile  this 
biography  which  reveals  with 
uncommon  clarity  the  problems 
of  Abe  Lincoln  in  his  own  times. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  full 
original  reports  and  editorials 
appearing  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  Lincoln’s  own  time 
have  been  scattered  around  the 
country.  Mr.  Mitgang  has  re¬ 
paired  this  omission  by  supply¬ 
ing  a  modest  number  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  judgments  to  unfold 
Lincoln’s  life  as  it  appeared  to 
the  public  of  his  time. 

“Some  of  the  key  personages 
of  the  publications  of  the  eight- 
teen-sixties  have  been  placed  in 
relationship  to  the  President,” 
Mr.  Mitgang  writes  in  his  in¬ 
troduction.  “A  number  of  news¬ 
papers  here  and  there  have  re¬ 
printed  some  of  their  p.escient 
Civil  War  era  editorials  (but, 
.surprisingly,  in  the  sober  official 
histories  of  some  large  news¬ 
papers  embarrassin"  stands  are 
omitted  to  this  day!).  In  Mr. 
Mitgang’s  book  no  attempt  is 
made  to  conceal  the  nugatoi-y 
reports  or  slanderous  opinions 
of  the  press. 

As  the  author  sees  him,  Lin¬ 
coln  was  aware  of  the  press  as 
a  forum  in  aiding  or  deterring 
the  cause  of  a  candidate. 

“Lincoln  knew  the  important 
opinion  makers  in  the  country,” 
according  to  Mr.  Mitgang.  “In¬ 
deed,  Lincoln  owned  his  own 
newspaper  briefly  —  a  little- 
known  chapter  of  his  life.  It 
was  the  Illinois  Staats-Anzeiger. 
Under  a  contract  dat  d  May 
.30,  1859,  between  Lincoln  and 
Theodore  Canisius,  any  time  this 
paper  failed  to  espouse  the  Re¬ 
publican  line  IJncoln  could  re¬ 
claim  its  type  and  press. 

Before  his  inauguration,  Lin¬ 
coln  sold  back  the  paper  to  Ca¬ 
nisius.  Thus  as  rising  politician 
on  the  prairie,  as  frequent 
speaker  for  the  Whigs  and  Re¬ 
publicans  in  the  East  and  West, 
Lincoln  made  the  newspaper 
his  stump. 

As  Mr.  Mitgang  puts  it:  “He 
u.sed  the  publications  that  were 
friendly  and  attempted  to  check¬ 
mate  those  that  were  hostile.” 

Members  of  the  press  and 
readers  of  Lincolniana  can’t  help 
but  enjoy  this  unique  book.  — 
n.  R.  McT. 
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SYNDICATES 


A  Syndicate  Recognizes 
Self-Syndicated  Gates 


By  James  E.  Collin^s 


Things  have  broke  real  good 
for  Art  Gates,  as  you  might 


Here  he  was,  ex-able-bodied 
.seaman,  ex-gas  station  attend¬ 
ant,  ex-amateur  night  singer, 
ex-pilot  and  Yank  cartoonist, 
ex-gagwriter  and  ex,  ex,  ex. 

Here  he  was,  a  man  who  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  told  this  space 
that  as  a  self-syndicated  artist 
lie  was  convinced  syndicates 
earn  their  money. 

There  he  was,  and  now  it’s 
like  this  with  Art  Gates:  King 
Features  has  taken  on  his  prod¬ 
uct  “Service  Smiles,”  a  gag 
panel,  now  available  for  six  a 
week,  and  suddenly  Mr.  Gates’ 
worries  about  stamp-licking, 
mailing,  promotion,  copywriting 
and  travel  are  over. 

For  quite  a  while  Art  thought 
his  search  would  never  end.  It 
wasn’t  that  he  didn’t  have  con¬ 
fidence,  About  his  future,  he 
once  said:  “You  know  those 
things.  You  know  you  can’t  do 
anything  else  (but  draw),” 

It  was  just  that  there  were 
so  many  ways  to  get  side¬ 
tracked.  He  was  born  40  years 
ago  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  and 
after  playing  football  for  a 
high  school  in  New  Jersey,  .Art 
worked  his  way  around  the 
world  several  times  as  a  sailor. 
He  was  in  Spain  the  day  civil 


!§ltar.<i»  and  wideli^htw.. 


He  fells  what  makes  the  town  tick... the  doings  of 
big  names  on  marquee  and  masthead . . .  social  elite 
and  sports  greats ...  government  brass,  painters,  ^ 
producers,  and  just  plain  people  with  human  interest.  ^  ^ 
I’he  same  feel  for  the  public  pulse  which  gives  his  TV  show 
t<ip  ratings  makes  a  toj)  column  of 


Little  Old  York 


tiled  to  the  Hearst  newspapers. 
There  he  created  Tillie  the  Toi¬ 
ler. 


war  broke  out,  and  on  his  last 
trip  in  1941  aboard  a  tanker, 
he  saw  another  tanker  tor¬ 
pedoed  in  the  Atlantic. 

His  course  wasn’t  any 
smoother  when  he  came  to 
New  York  with  $2.57  in  his 
pocket.  Somehow  he  managed 
to  crowd  in  a  lot  of  things  in 
spite  of  his  poverty — classes  at 
the  Art  Students  League,  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  in  drawing, 
discussions  with  A1  Capp,  who 
mapped  out  a  program  to  make 
Art  a  better  artist,  a  night  job 
at  a  Coney  Island  gas  station. . . 

“I  quit  this  job,”  he  said, 
“when  local  gangsters  move<l 


panel  going  and  had  sold  it  to 
some  big  papers,  it  was  tough 
pulling  .  .  .  tough  enough  to 
prompt  that  remark  about  syn¬ 
dicates  really  earning  their 
money. 

King  Features  will  make  the 
difference  from  now  on.  Art 
feels.  That’s  the  break  he’s 
waited  for  through  it  all. 


Exclusive  Surveys 
The  Chicago  Tribune — New 
York  News  Syndicate  reports 
it  has  an-anged  to  have  first 
rights  on  all  past,  present  and 
future  surveys  made  by  the 
Purdue  (University)  Opinion 
Panel,  a  teenage  polling  group. 

The  findings  of  this  panel  are 
incorporated  in  weekly  article* 
by  Joan  Beck,  feature  writer  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  articles  deal  with  teen¬ 
age  voting  problems,  universal 
military  training,  careers,  de¬ 
linquency. 


At  one  point  he  was  so  hard 
up  he  even  sang  at  an  amateur 
night  in  Brooklyn  for  five 
bucks.  His  art  w’ork  was  inter¬ 
rupted  but  his  calorie  intake 
improved  when  he  joined  the 
Air  Force  in  1942.  While  in 
service  (till  1946)  Art  contrib¬ 
uted  cartoons  to  Yank,  Stare  & 
Stripes  and  Army  Times. 

After  the  war,  and  up  to  last 
.April  when  “Service  Smiles” 
was  starteil  and  syndicated  by 
Art  with  the  help  of  his  broth¬ 
er,  it  was  the  same  old  un¬ 
certain,  hard  routine.  Oh.  then- 
were  sales  to  slicks  ami  comii 
books  and  continuity. 

But  even  when  he  got  the 


He  Recalls  the  Day 


That  A.  Mutt  Died 


A.  Mutt  of  Mutt  and  Jeff 
fume  once  committed  suicide,  it 
was  recalled  the  other  day  by 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  veteran 
newsman  and  former  publisher, 
now  retired  and  living  at  Sau- 
salito,  Calif. 


(College  Series 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  marketing  an  18- 
instalment  series  “that  answer* 
every  question  your  readers 
have  about  sending  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  college.” 

The  series  —  “College  and 
you” — is  by  Stanley  H.  Brams, 
a  freelance  writer  whose  work 
has  appeared  in  the  top  slicks. 

Subject  matter  covered:  loan 
funds  and  job  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  by  colleges;  selecting  a 
liberal  arts  college  or  a  tech¬ 
nical  school;  what  work-and- 
study  colleges  are;  what  college 
life  is  like  today;  when  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  entrance. 


That  was  back  in  the  early 
l»art  of  the  century  when  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  lured  the 
late  Bud  Fisher  to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  by  offering 
$75  a  week  again.st  his  $35 
weekly  pay  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  Mr.  .Anderson 
-said. 


by  Ell  Sullivan . . .  Broadway  C(»lumnist.  MC.  superb  showman, 
generous  stager  of  all-star  l)enefits,  with  flocks  of  friends  and  fans 
in  every  field.  His  twice-a-week  column  is  alive  with  news, 
interest,  information,  has  color  and  character,  rings  the  bell  with 
the  public,  sells  papers  at  the  newsstand,  is  a  circulation  builder  — 
with  a  ready-built  audience!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
w  ire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 


Chicago  Trihune-IVetc  York  Xetest 

\rirm  BulMImt.  Xrir  Yorlt 
^gnascawc*  Mnc»  THhimr  Tuu:vr^€  liirm«H»’ 


Christmas  Strip 

Comes  yet  another  Christ¬ 
mas  strip  from  NE.A  Service 
for  initial  release  Dec.  3  (final. 
Dec.  24). 

The  story  and  illu.stration.< 
for  “The  Animals’  Christmas" 
are  by  Walt  Scott,  NEA  artist. 


Mr.  Fisher  resigned  on  the 
pretext  he  was  going  to  art 
school.  A  Chronicle  farewell 
dinner  was  spoiled  because  a 
copy  boy  spotted  a  negative  of 
Mutt  and  Jeff  in  the  Examiner 
I  engraving  room  and  learned  of 
the  secret  move.  An  engraved 
I  loving  cup  farewell  gift  only 
'  added  to  the  gloom  that  settled 
on  the  party,  “Andy”  reports. 

Russ  Westover,  now  retired 
in  Ross,  Calif.,  was  hired  to 
succeed  Bud  Fisher.  The 
I  Chronicle  then  faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  ending  its  Mutt  and  Jeff 
strip,  then  based  on  adventures 
;  at  the  trans-Bay  race  track  in 
Emeryville. 

'  “On  the  last  day  of  the  races 
!  Mutt  bet  on  a  horse  that  was  a 
i  sure  loser.  Then  Mutt  shot  him¬ 
self  in  the  head  and  fell  into  a 
grave.  That  was  the  end  of 
I  Mutt  drawn  by  Westover  in  the 
!  Chronicle,  reports  Mr.  Ander- 


('.iiltiiral  Corner 


A  page  devoted  to  music,  the 
arts,  architecture  and  the  realm 
of  ideas  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Sttnday  Post-Dh- 
/nttch  editorial  section  Nov.  11. 
The  page  is  a  companion  page 
to  the  book  page  and  both  will 
l)e  edited  by  Thomas  B.  Sher¬ 
man,  literary  editor  and  music 
critic. 


Later,  Mr.  Westover  was  en- 


(iive«  Flint  Service 

Galesbukg,  111. 

A  strike  here  at  the  Midwest 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Admiral  Corp.,  resulted 
in  the  appearance  of  a  full-page 
ad  in  the  Galesburg  Register- 
.Mail,  copy  for  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Marty  Sheridan,  -Ad¬ 
miral  public  relations  director, 
at  11  a.m.,  with  the  ad  in  that 
evening’s  edition  which  went  to 
])ress  at  2:.30  p.m. 


1 
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A  1  O  j.  J  "balancing  heat  against  heat”, , 

Ernst  Asks  study  ut; 

"not  wise  to  be  a  middle-of-the-  | 

Of  ‘Economic  Perils  ".t 

is  out  of  disagreement  that  : 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  as  New  York  were  “so  rigged  facts,  knowledge  and  truth  ar-  i 

Morris  L.  Ernst,  author-lawyer,  as  to  threaten  to  wipe  out  small  rive.  | 

proposed  here  Nov.  9  that  the  business.  A  few  advertisers  were  10.  The  facsimile  newspaper. 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  or  being  granted  “power  through  which  will  cause  further  reduc- ' 
some  other  interested  newspa-  quantity”.  tion  in  thought, 

per  group  seek  a  grant  up  to  7.  The  “myth  that  small  com-  Mr.  Ernst  insisted  that  the 

tlOO.000  to  investigate  the  “eco-  munities  cannot  afford  to  sup-  “local  newspaper  is  essential  to  , 


some  other  interested  newspa¬ 
per  group  seek  a  grant  up  to 
$100,000  to  investigate  the  “eco- 


tion  in  thought. 

Mr.  Ernst  insisted  that  the 
“local  newspaper  is  essential  to  , 


nomic  perils  to  freedom  of  the  port  two  newspapers.”  Mr.  Ernst  our  freedom”  and  that  “every 


pfess.”  cited  the  example  of  Nantucket,  effort  should  be  made  now  to 

Ten  problems  were  listed  bv  where  a  competitor  had  success-  preserve  this  important  in^tilu- 
Mr.  Ernst,  which  he  said  should  bucked  a  100  -  year  -  old  tion.” 

be  “promptly  scrutinized”  to  newspaper  and  where  today  Citations  Given 

avoid  possible  “violent  shifts  jM!*  The  NJPA  honored  the  I'aa- 

within  the  next  20  years '  con-  ’  J®  saic-Clifton  Herald-Newa,  the 

tinuing  a  trend  toward  “press  Omaha,  Neb.,  can  af-  j  Park  Presn  and  the 

monopoly”  in  this  country  that  newspaper.  A  Record  for  “gen- 

h.,  “only  iu.l  besnn.”  f  r/nnsl!  «nl  oncoUnnce."  Soniny  no»l 

innn,  nf  >ty  causes  the  public  to  become  . . .  _ 


Citations  Given 
The  NJPA  honored  the  /’os- 
aaie-Clifton  Herald-Newa,  the 


has  “only  just  begun.” 

At  the  100th  anniversary  of 


the  NJPA  and  its  35th‘ annual  leads  to  the  de 

Unt^a.-c  structive  commeut,  “only  1 


Newspaper  Institute  at  Rutgers  »>  ’4.U  i  * 

Unive^ity,  Mr.  Ern.st  advanced  *tory  ,  the  lawyer 


as  the  premise  for  his  predic- 

tions  his  often  repeated  conten-  Content  of  newspapers:  Mr. 

tion  that  “man  only  gets  the  Ernst  maintained  he  did  not  sub- 


■ynical,  and  leads  to  the  de-  P“P«™  r®ceiving  this  citation 
itnictive  comment,  “only  a  the \ewark  Newa  Trentov 

lewspaper  story”,  the  lawyer  Time^Advertiaer.  and  A.bnry 

Park  Sunday  Preas.  The  Asbury 

,,  Park  Press  also  was  judged  as 
b.  Content  of  newspapers:  Mr. 

i  i*naf  mainfoinoil  hA  HiH  nrxf  eiiK.  ®  r  o 


fErAiiaH  Hivpr<jitv  nf  nnin  sci’ibe  to  the  Wilsonian  doctrine  •  k  u  \7  *  *  4.  1 

truth  through  diversity  of  opin-  -  .  ,  unefc //owte  News,  got  first  place 

ion  and  that  such  diversity  in  ®  feature  picture;  Carl  Di- 

the  press  is  rapidly  declining,  ‘"^dat.  He  recognized  the  neeil  Bg^gen  Evening  Record, 

since  this  country  has  lost  1.000  for  secrecy  in  evolving  important  shorts  picture;  and  Lou 

dailies  and  3,000  weeklies  in  the  P®®  more  serious  rea  o  j  Someraet  Meaaenger- 

past  generation  and  the  trend  newspapers,  he  thought,  was  the  for  news  and  pictorial 

is  continuing.”  generally  accepted  theory  that  classifications. 

Mr.  Ernst’s  resume  of  press  ^  news.  e  Kenneth  Olsen,  Delaware 

conditions  proved  a  highlight  of  ^  .  esegraga  ion  o  yalley  Newa,  was  awarded  first 

the  session  attended  by  259  from  f®  oo  s  a  proceei  ec  peace  u  y  fgj.  t},g  locally  writ- 

New  Jersey  dailies  and  weeklies.  >n  thousands  of  cases  without  ^ 

the  people  being  informed  by  ,  u,,-. 


New  Jersey  dailies  and  weeklies. 
No  immediate  official  action, 
however,  was  taken. 

10  Points  of  Inquiry 


sters  and  the  “Madison  Avenue 
technicians”  who  are  pressuriz- 


fined  to  one  topic. 


Here  in  brief  outlines  are  the  ing  the  public  into  having  “boil- 
10  problems  the  author  of  er-plate  minds,”  is  a  part  of 


“Freedom  .  .  .  and  the  Peoples’  newspaper  content  worthy  of 
Right  to  Know”  said  should  be  study,  he  maintained. 


investigated : 

1.  Paucity  of  manufacturers 


Present  editorial  policies: 


of  press  equipment:  due  to  pres-  evaporated  from  newspaper  edi- 
ent  absence  of  competition  small  torials.”  Editors  believe  they  ii  c 


Aonoimcinq— 


View 


Weekly 

Plus  Business 
TV  Supplement 

In  Booklet  Form 


Will  Gainfort,  Neiv  Bnins- 
wick  Home  Newa,  got  first  place 
for  a  feature  picture;  Carl  Di- 
Piazzo,  Bergen  Evening  Record, 


Meirn|iolitan  dailies  acclaim  this 
type  of  supplement  “the  hottest 
circulation  builder  yet.”  We 
now  offer  it  for  distribution  by 
newspapers  with  circulations  of 
20,000  or  more. 


VIEW  Is  Infornative 


w.  column,  atid  Arthur  F. 

he  people  being  informed  by  Lg^g^an,  Paaaaic-Clifton  Her- 
the  press.  Influence  of  the  poll-  for  the  column  con- 

atot*a  nnH  rnA  **Mo/liaAvi  Ax'Amia>  ...  i 


TV  listings  tailor-made  to  your 
market  with  plenty  of  back¬ 
ground  material  about  the  pro¬ 
grams- -plus  feature  material. 


Plaque  for  Reporter 

A  bronze  plaque  near  the 
press  room  at  New  York  Inter¬ 
national  Airport  (Idlewild) 


VIEW  Is  Accurate 


Maximum  accuracy  because  of 
late  deadline. 


much  of  the  heat  today  ha.s  honors  the  memory  of  Louis  J. 
vaporated  from  newspaper  edi-  Dolphin,  AP  reporter  who! 


VIEW  Is  Flexible 


newspapers  are  existing  on  meeting  this  evaporation  by 
“hand  -  me  -  down”  pre.sses  and  - 


covered  the  beat  for 
years.  He  died  Aug.  4. 


16,  24  or  .12  pages. 


there  is  no  “evidence  of  inven¬ 
tiveness  in  this  industry.” 

2.  Chain  newspapers:  “I  doubt 
that  chains  produce  better  news¬ 
papers  and  they  certainly  do  not 
contribute  to  diversity  of  opin- 


3.  Absentee  ownership  of 
newspapers. 

4.  Newsprint  prices:  By  fede¬ 
ral  law  railroads  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  own  coal  mines,  yet 
newspapers  own  newsprint  mills, 
riving  the  “giants  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  over  small  dailies  and 
weeklies.” 

5.  Newspaper  ownership  of 
radio  stations. 

6.  Advertising  rates:  Mr. 
f^at  contended  the  rates  in 
large  metropolitan  centers  such 


VIEW  Costs  You  Nothing 


becauf^  of  plus-business  adver- 
ti>^ing  M)ld  hy  our  well-trained 
‘■pecialists. 


VIEW  Will  Be  Profitable 


We  plan  to  syndicate  additional 
outside  pages  carrying  general 
advertising. 


Write,  wire  or  phone 


lOOth  ANNIVERSARY  of  New  Jersey  Press  Auocietlon  and  35th 
annual  Newspaper  Institute,  at  Rutgers  University,  saw  group  honored 
with  a  scroll  presented  by  Dr.  Mason  W.  Gross  (left)  the  University's 
Provost  to  G.  Wallace  Conover,  NJPA  president,  Somerset  Mes- 
senger-Gaxatte.  On  right  is  Morris  L  Ernst,  lavryer  and  author,  who 
addressed  group  on  press  monopoly. 
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Newscasts  Stopped 
On  24-llr.  News  Rule 


Toledo,  Ohio 

A  permanent  injunction 
against  a  local  radio  station 
from  reading  news  items  from 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  Toledo 
Times  was  issued  this  week  by- 
Judge  Tom  D.  Stahl  in  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court. 

The  decision  enjoined  WOHO, 
owned  by  Midwestern  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  from 
broadcasting  news  items  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Blade  or  Times 
either  in  their  original  form  or 
after  rewording  for  24  hours 
after  publication  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

News  items,  however,  may  l)e 
used  as  “tips”,  but  require  in¬ 
dependent  investigation  before 
being  used  by  the  radio  station. 
Judge  Stahl  held. 

Suit  had  been  entered  by  the 
newspaper  company  Aug.  30, 
1955.  It  charged  the  station  was 
reading  news  items  from  the 
Toledo  area  which  were  gath¬ 
ered,  verified,  written,  edited 
and  publi.shed  in  the  Blade  and 
Times. 

The  court  found  the  plaintiff 
(the  Blade  and  the  Times) 
“has  a  large  investment  in  its 
equipment,  plant  and  assets 
operated  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  said  newspapers; 
that  the  publication  of  the  two 
newspapers  has  required  years 
of  effort  and  expense  by  plain¬ 
tiff  to  develop  sources  of  news, 
train  personnel,  assemble  refer¬ 
ence  material  for  verifying  in¬ 
formation  and  accurately  and 
concisely  composing  news  items; 

.  .  .  that  as  to  competitors  the 
plaintiff  has  a  property  right  in 
the  news  gathered  and  published 
by  it  arising  out  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  labor,  skill  and  expense 
involved  in  securing  (sic)  veri¬ 
fying,  writing  and  publishing 
such  news;  and  that  this  pro¬ 
perty  right  continues  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  24  hours  after  the  first 
publication  thereof  by  plaintiff 
in  either  the  Toledo  Blade  or 
the  Toledo  Times. 

“The  court  further  finds  that 
news  items  published  by  plain¬ 
tiff  have  been  taken  by  defend¬ 
ant  and  broadcast  in  its  news 
program  within  the  24  hour 
period  during  which  such  news 
items  were  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
perty  of  plaintiff;  that  said 
news  items  were  sometimes 
broadcast  verbatim  as  published 
in  plaintiff’s  newspapers  and 
at  times  the  substance  and  de¬ 
tails  of  such  news  were  so 
broadcast,  without  independent 


investigation  by  defendant  or 
the  expense  of  gathering  the 
news;  that  the  broadcasting  of 
such  news  stories  by  defendant 
was  without  any  license  or 
authority  from  plaintiff ;  that 
in  misappropriating  plaintiff’s 
property  and  broadcasting  the 
same  as  its  own,  the  defendant 
had  taken  the  property  of  and 
engaged  in  unfair  competition 
with  plaintiff,  depriving  plain¬ 
tiff  of  the  just  benefits  of  its 
labors  and  expenditures  and 
causing  irreparable  damage  for 
which  plaintiff  has  no  adequate 
or  substantial  remedy  except  by 
an  order  of  restraint  or  injunc¬ 
tion,”  the  entry  said. 

Four  orders  were  entered  by 
Judge  Stahl  restraining  the 
broadcasting  company  from 
using  published  news  stories  in 
broadcast  material,  even  after 
rewording ;  the  broadcasting 
company  may  u.se  papers  for 
“tips”  for  independent  investi¬ 
gation;  no  award  of  damage.^ 
was  made  since  the  newspaper 
company  withdrew  claim  for 
$250,000  in  damages  and,  final¬ 
ly,  the  cause  was  kept  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  so 
that  full  effect  could  be  given 
to  the  injunction  granted. 

The  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild 
was  given  the  status  of  friend 
of  the  court  supporting  the 
Blade’s  contentions.  Costs  weri' 
assessed  to  the  defendants. 


2  Minds  Caught 
In  the  Same  Trap 

Akron,  Ohio 
“Someone  built  a  better  rat 
trap — and  the  internal  revenue 
service  beat  a  i)ath  to  his  door.” 
— from  UP,  Washington. 

“Somebody  invented  a  better 
rat  trap,  and  the  internal  reve¬ 
nue  service  beat  a  path  to  his 
door.” — from  INS,  Washington. 

No  copying,  honest.  UP  came 
through  at  3:20  a.m.  and  INS 
at  3:.3(t  a.m. 

• 

Aiiihu^sador^H 

Washington 
Paul  Scott  Rankine,  chief  of 
Ueutei's  Bureau  here  since  1944, 
has  resigned  to  be  personal  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Sir  Harold  Caccia.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Reuters  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1944,  Mr.  Rankine  had  been 
with  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ices  and  the  British  Embassy 
in  Washington  since  1939. 


CITY  EDITOR — Adelyn  "Ade" 
Banks,  29,  replaces  Cliff  Jackson 
on  the  city  desk  of  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times. 
She  joined  the  paper's  staff  five 
years  ago. 


Gridiron  Official 
Beats  Up  Critic 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Bill  Ross,  sports  editor  of  the 
Tupelo  (Miss.)  Dailp  Journal, 
is  minus  a  tooth,  has  broken 
spectacles  and  suffers  a  number 
of  bruises  after  being  attacked 
by  a  football  official. 

Ironically  the  game,  between 
Baldwin  and  Calhoun  City  h'gh 
schools,  is  an  annual  grid  high¬ 
light  named  the  “Hospitality 
Bowl.” 

The  sports  editor  said  he  was 
taking  a  picture  after  the  game 
when  Ray  Thornton,  head  lines¬ 
man,  walked  up  and  asked  if 
Ross  had  yelled  at  him  during 
the  game.  Ross  replied  that  he 
ha<l  not  and  Thornton  walked 
away. 

The  sports  editor  was  pre- 
])aring  to  take  another  picture 
when  Thornton  hit  him  in  the 
back  of  the  head,  knocking  him 
down. 

“He  told  me  the  next  time 
I  wrote  anything  about  officials 
he  would  know  how  to  take  care 
of  me,”  Ross  said. 

The  Journal  said  it  had  been 
warned  before  the  game  that 
“one  or  two”  officials  planned 
to  attack  Ross  if  he  continued 
to  criticize  errors  made  by  of¬ 
ficials  at  local  games.  On  the 
day  before  the  attack  Ross 
pointed  out  that  movies  of 
games  showed  mistakes  by  of¬ 
ficials  which  might  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  establishment  of  an 
officiating  clinic. 

Journal  Publisher  George  Mc¬ 
Lean  conferred  with  an  attor¬ 
ney  on  possible  filing  of  charges. 


Augusta  Co. 
Reports  Profit 
Of  S22 1,594 

Augusta,  Gi. 

Augusta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  re¬ 
ported  a  year  of  profit  and 
progress  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders  here  Nov.  12. 

Profits  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1956,  totaled 
$221,594.41,  after  provision  for 
all  taxes,  William  S.  Morris, 
president,  reported.  Thin  did 
not  include  profits  of  Radio 
Augusta,  Inc.,  acquired  last 
March  21. 

Four  quarterly  dividend.- 
totaling  $88,086.14  were  paid 
during  the  year,  the  report 
stated.  The  balance  sheet 
showed  total  assets  of  $4,528,- 
650.  The  surplus  account  as  of 
Aug.  31  contained  $1,259,212. 

Augusta  Newspapers,  Inc., 
owns  Southeastern  New.spapers, 
Inc.,  operators  of  the  Aufiutit 
Chronicle  and  Augusta  Herald. 
and  Radio  Augusta,  Inc.,  oper 
ators  of  WRDW-TV  and 
WRDW-Radio. 

Election  of  William  S.  Mor 
ris  III  as  assistant  to  the  presi 
dent  also  took  place  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  He  was  also  named  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  board  adopted  resolution 
on  the  death  of  Gen.  Boykin  C. 
Wright,  New  York  attorney,  i 
director  of  the  company. 

• 

Printers’  Strike  Halts 
.Argentine  Newspapers 

Buenos  Anns 

With  50,0(10  printers  partici¬ 
pating,  a  strike  kept  all  of 
Argentina’s  newspapers  from 
publishing  this  week.  A  stop¬ 
page  by  telephone  workers  co¬ 
incided  with  the  publishing 
shutdown. 

The  printers  demanded  pay 
increases  ranging  from  20  to 
35%.  The  publi.shers  said 
present  wages  were  60  to  85^( 
above  those  paid  in  1954.  The 
cost  of  living  has  risen  35%  in 
the  last  two  years.  A  5%  pay 
boost  was  offered  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

• 

9  —  1 1  Pi,.a^ 

La  Crosse,  \Vi» 

The  La  Ct'osse  T ribune  m 
now  being  made  up  in  nine  col¬ 
umns,  each  11-picas  wide,  with 
column  rule  of  6-point  ba«- 
The  column  width  was  given  in¬ 
correctly  as  lO’s  picas  in  a 
story  on  Page  56,  Nov.  3. 
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and  named  two  others  to  re¬ 
ceive  distinguished  service  mem- 
herships. 

The  DSMs  went  to  Kent 


Fetes  Realtors 

St.  Louis 

When  the  National  Associa- 


Pocket-Size 
Color  Ad  Run 
In  Tab  Page 

Philadelphia 
The  plates  of  a  four-color  ad- 


A.SNE  Admits  Special  Section  Pocket-Size 

^  Franciaeo  Examiner;  Herbert  rr>  m.  n  te  i 

26  Members,  page,  Portland  (Ore.)  Orego-  ColOT  .A.cl  1^1111 

^  nian;  Pablo  Vargas  Badillo,  edi-  j  rri  l  "Ti 

A,  tor,  El  .Vundo,  San  Juan,  P.R.;  When  the  National  Associa-  £  3L)  1  <120 

f  1* ^  .\lbert  M.  Colgrove,  executive  tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards  con-  O 

Tulsa  Okla  ‘'<litor,  San  Francisco  Xews;  vened  here  this  week,  the  classi-  Philadelphia 

,  ,  .  ’  ’  Henry  Belk,  editor  and  inanag-  fied  department  of  the  St.  Louis  The  plates  of  a  four-color  ad- 

Directors  ot  tne  .  meiican  editor,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Post-Dispatch  whipped  up  a  vertisement  designed  to  fit  a 

Society  of  Newspaper  i  rs,  vctcs  Arflrnn.  special  10-page  section  keyed  to  pocket-size  magazine  can  be 

in  meeting  here  No\ .  ,  e  ec  e  Edward  C.  Hayhow,  editor  the  meeting  and  containing  18,-  reproduced  with  true  sharpness 

26  new  me^m^rs  to  tne  -society  and  publisher, //i««da/e  (Mich.)  493  lines  of  paid  advertising,  and  color  to  fit  a  1,000-line 

and  named  two  others  to  re-  Stephen  A.  Col-  B.  C.  Corrigan.  CAM,  told  newspaper  page, 

ceive  distinguished  service  mem-  editor,  Danbury  (Conn.)  E&P  that  the  problem  of  nine-  David  M.  Podvey,  general 

herehips.  News-Times;  Charles  S.  Rowe,  column  advertising  and  eight-  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 

The  1  went  to  en  and  managing  editor,  column  news  was  handled  by  Daily  News,  said  his  mechanical 

Cooper,  retired  execuuve  uiret^  Prc^gricksburg  (Va.)  Free  selling  advertising  in  full-page  experts  and  those  of  Peerless 
tor  of  the  Associated  re.ss,  and  ;  Barrett  C.  Shelton,  units  either  through  selling  Engraving  Co.,  solved  the  mul- 

i)r.  Karl  Kngiisn,  dean  oi  tne  publisher,  Decatur  page  ads  or  through  assembling  tiple  problems  posed  to  convert 

University  of  Missouri  school  ^  ^  digest-size  color  pages  into 

*’*  j  Walser,  co-partner  and  eeneral  heading  with  the  news  on  the  1,000-line  color  ads  for  the 

manager,  //azlcfon  (Pa.)  P/a»l  top  part  of  the  page  on  an  tabloid. 

Sp^-akcrStatidard  Sentinel ;  and  eight-column  basis.  The  new  process,  which  the 

1  t  pies'-  Werner  A.  Rugg,  editor  and  “I"  f^e  few  instances  where  newspaper  and  Peerless  jointly 

(lent  ot  ASjNK.  ,  ..  publisher,  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  there  were  separate  ads,”  Mr.  evolved  with  a  Chevrolet  ad  run 

Dr.  English  was  cited  for  his  World.  Corrigan  said,  “we  simply  set  in  the  Readers  Digest  May  is- 

contributions  m  formulating  ^  them  on  the  nine-column  mea-  sue,  basically  uses  the  original 

standards  of  accreditation  for  u  i  sure  and  centered  them  in  the  engravings  for  reproduction 

the  nation  s  schools  of  journal-  ^  mi  ^  i  eight-column  space.”  and  not  progressive  color 

ism.  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen  for  l.ompile  News  Guide  The  section,  which  contained  proofs. 

his  contribution  to  the  news-  Chicago  132  photo-ads  of  local  realtors  The  133-screen  cuts  are  corn- 

paper  profession  in  the  develop  Chicano  Hosoital  Coun  extending  their  welcome  to  pletely  chalked  by  the  engraver 

ment  of  a  modern  news  report.  _ L  visitinir  delegates.  ran  in  the  so  that  the  snaces  between  the 


publisher,  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  there  were  separate  ads,”  Mr.  evolved  with  a  Chevrolet  ad  run 

i»r.  t!.ngiisn  was  ciieu  lor  nis  World.  Corrigan  said,  “we  simply  set  in  the  Reader's  Digest  May  is- 

ontributions  m  formulating  ^  them  on  the  nine-column  mea-  sue,  basically  uses  the  original 

tandards  of  accreditation  for  u  i  sure  and  centered  them  in  the  engravings  for  reproduction 

he  nation  s  schools  of  journal-  ^  mi  ^  i  eight-column  space.”  and  not  progressive  color 

sm.  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen  for  l.ompile  News  Guide  The  section,  which  contained  proofs. 

lis  contribution  to  the  news-  Chicago  132  photo-ads  of  local  realtors  The  133-screen  cuts  are  com- 

japer  profession  in  the  develop  Chicano  Hosoital  Coun-  extending  their  welcome  to  pletely  chalked  by  the  engraver 

”  ‘■•‘b  organization  of  63  hospitals  visiting  delegates,  ran  in  the  so  that  the  spaces  between  the 

It  was  the  first  ASNE  di-  metrooolitan  area  has  Post-Distach  of  Nov.  11.  Some  dot.s  are  covered  with  white 

rectors  meeting  held  west  of  “Guide  to  2,000  additional  copies  were  dis-  chalk.  The  black  ink  is  rolled 

Ethical  Hospital-Piess-TV-Ra^  tributed  at  the  convention.  over  the  plates  to  cover  the  sur- 


Hospitals-Press* 


the  Mississippi  River.  On  a  trip  UVu-  T  u  1  tributed  at  the  conventio 

to  Woolaroc  Ranch  near  Bart  Hosp.tal-Press-TV-Ra-  ‘"^uted  at  the  conventio 

lesville  on  Sunday  the  visitors  <l'o  Relationships 

saw  herds  of  deer,  elk  and  buf-  ,  ®  *  states  the  rights  •ii  V  V  M 

fgljj  and  requirements  of  the  news  .vlernll,  1  &  K 

New  Members  the  news  sources  on  Manager,  to  Retire 

stories  originating  in  hospitals, 

Ihe  following  were  elected  to  and  proclaims  that  they  are  San  Fhj 

inemliership:  Marsee  .\.  Cox,  recognized  and  accepted  by  both  Edward  A,  Merrill,  vi 
editor,  Terre  Haute,  (Ind.)  parties.  dent  and  manager  of  t 


tributed  at  the  convention.  over  the  plates  to  cover  the  sur¬ 

face  of  the  dots  only. 

The  inked  plates  are  then 
Merrill,  V  &  K  photographed  to  1,000-line  size 

_  .  by  the  engraver’s  camera.  The 

Ivlaiia^er,  l<>  Retire  result  was  a  63-line  screen 

San  T’rancisco  u.sed  in  the  Daily  News. 
Edward  A.  Merrill,  vicepresi-  Mr.  Podvey  said  the  Chevro- 
dent  and  manager  of  the  San  I’m!  ®  trial  in  10,000 


Tribune;  C.  Hjalmer  Nelson,  jt  was  developed  by  a  joint  Francisco  office  of  Young  &  copies  of  the  Daily  News,  was 
managing  editor.  Rockford  committee  of  hospital  represen-  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has  announced  reproduced  with  the  permission 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star;  Rex  L.  tatives  and  newsmen  after  more  his  retirement  from  that  com-  Campbell-Wald  Co.,  Detroit, 
Carney,  managing  editor.  Rock-  than  a  year  of  negotiation.  The  pany  and  from  the  advertising  Chevrolet’s  advertising  agency. 
ford  Register-Republic;  Carl  Chicago  Medical  Society,  as  well  agency  business  as  of  Jan.  1.  The  agency  also  provided  the 

Davidson,  editor,  Hammond  the  Chicago  Hospital  Council,  He  will  be  succeeded  as  man-  original  plates  used  in  the 

und.)  Times; ^  William  F.  concurred  with  its  prin-  a^er  by  George  B.  Richardson,  Reader’s  Digest. 

Games,  editor,  Greenville  (S.C.)  ciples.  vicepresident  and  contact  super-  Width  of  the  original  repro- 

Piedmont;  Mark  F.  Ethridg(  Hosnitnl  n^rs.nnnol  visor  in  this  office.  duction  was  about  AVt  inches 


rtedmont;  Mark  F.  Ethridge 

Jr.,  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  to  be '“at  feast  neutral’’  when  Mr.  Merrill,  who  joined  Y  &  R  wide  and  about  95  lines  deep. 

patients  or  doctors  aie  asked  in  its  New  York  office  in  1931,  Peerless  camera  shot  its 

Glenn  Thompson,  executive  Jqj.  consent  to  relea.se  informa-  has  been  here  since  February  negatives  full-size  to  fit  the 
itor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En-  .jon  and  activelv  to  heln  re-  1948.  tabloid  size  plate,  which  is 


Hospital  personnel  are  urged  visor  in  this  office, 
be  “at  least  neutral”  when  Mr.  Merrill,  who  j 


editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En-  ^jon  and  actively  to  help  re-  1948.  tabloid  size  plate,  which  is 

quirer;  Scott  Newhall,  executive  porters  get  off-the-record  back-  Mr.  Richardson  joined  Y  &  R  slightly  more  than  twice  the 
editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  ground  information.  in  May  1955,  from  Foote.  Cone  s'z®  of  the  original  plates. 

Charles  de  Young  Thierot,  edi-  Hospitals  are  reminded  that  and  Belding.  Mr.  Podvey  said  his  techni- 


Charles  de  Young  Thierot,  edi-  Hospitals  are  reminded  that  and  Belding.  Mr.  Podvey  said  his  techni- 

tor  and  publisher,  San  Francis-  editors  must  he  knowledireable  Peerless  engravers 

..  Chronide;  Fred  S.  He.bcr-  ^  of  iSity  at  .  ’  " 

lin,  managing  editor,  St.  Paul  protection  to  their  own  papers,  Himureil  bv  laiiaii 

(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  ^f,jg  itself  is  a  *'‘******^*^*'  Japan  mented  with  other  methods  of 

Press.  protection  to  hospitals.  ’  Honolulu  reprmluction.  All  turned  out 

Lester  F.  Kimmel,  chief  edi-  ^  Yasutaro  Soga,  publisher  and  slightly  fuzzy  or  flat  when 

torial  writer,  Wichita  (Kans.)  u  A  u  ,  h  M  editor  of  the  Hawaii  Times,  has  made  into  plates  for  the  Daily 

Eagle;  Jack  Craemer,  manag-  raiic  OVe^  been  presented  with  the  Order  News’  rotary  presses, 

ing  editor,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  San  Francisco  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  by  The  Daily  News  is  offering 

Independent  Journal;  Frederick  Bureau  of  .Advertising  offices  Japan  as  “a  token  of  appreci-  advertisers  who  are  using  four- 
C.  Runyon,  editor-in-chief, /*n«a-  here  have  moved  just  around  ation  of  the  Japanese  people  for  color  pages  in  the  digest-size 
flnia  (Calif.)  Star-News.  the  corner  to  333  Pine  St.  the  distinguished  and  merito-  magazines  a  complete  package 

Kenneth  R.  West,  managing  Wayne  Mooney,  area  manager  rious  services  he  has  rendered  (including  engravings,  progres- 
editor,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  pointed  out  that  features  in-  toward  promoting  healty  ad-  sive  proofs  and  four-color 
Journal;  George  E.  McCann,  dude  better  arranged  facilities  vancement  of  the  Japanese  com-  plates)  for  $1,000  a  page  if 
executive  editor,  Elmira  (N.Y.)  and  a  bit  of  room  to  grow  in.  munity  in  Hawaii.”  used  at  least  12  times  a  year. 
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torial  writer,  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle;  Jack  Craemer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent  Journal;  Frederick 
C.  Runyon,  editor-in-chief,  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Star-News. 


Field  Jr., 
President 
Of  Enterprises 

Chicago 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Time»,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  succeeding  his  father,  the 
late  Marshall  Field  III.  (E&P, 
Nov.  10,  page  10.) 

Other  Officers  ('ontinue 

Mr.  Field  was  advanced  from 
vicepresident  to  president  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board 
here  Nov.  10.  Other  officers  of 
Field  Enterprises  continue  as 
in  the  past.  These  include  Carl 
J.  Weitzel,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  George  B.  Young,  vice- 
president  of  the  corporate  divi¬ 
sion;  George  Hayes,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  educational  division;  Russ 
Stewart  and  W.  C.  Munnecke, 
general  manager  and  business 
manager  respectively,  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  the  Sun-Times  division. 

Field  Enterprises,  in  addition 
to  the  Sun-Times,  publishes  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  and 
Childcraft ;  it  also  owns  the 
publishing  firm  of  Simon  & 
Schuster  and  Pocket  Books,  Inc., 
as  well  as  Parade  Publications, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  Parade,  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  supplement. 

Memorial  .Services 

Approximately  800  persons 
attended  the  memorial  services 
for  Marshall  Field  III  in  the 
Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St. 
James  here  on  Nov.  10.  Mr. 
Field,  63,  died  Nov.  8  in  New 
York  after  undergoing  surgery 
for  a  brain  tumor. 

The  20-minute  memorial  serv¬ 
ice  was  conducted  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Howard  S.  Kennedy,  dean 
of  the  cathedral,  who  also  of¬ 
ficiated  at  the  graveside  serv¬ 
ices.  A  private  burial  was  held 
in  Graceland  cemetery.  Mr. 
Field’s  body  was  brought  here 
from  New  York  City  where 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  9. 

Mourners  included  the  widow, 
Ruth  Pruyn  Field,  his  son, 
Marshall  Field  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
and  other  members  of  the 
family.  Ushers  were  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  John  T.  Pirie 
Jr.,  Hughston  M.  McBain, 
Joseph  Carroll,  Donald  Mc- 
Kellar,  George  Richardson, 
Russ  Stewart,  George  B. 
Young,  and  Carl  J.  Weitzel. 

American  flags  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  service  by  the 
122d  Field  Artillery  Post, 
American  Legpon,  of  which 
Mr.  Field  was  a  member. 


Marshall  Field  Jr. 


6  Receive 
Reid  Awards 

F'ive  men  and  a  woman  were 
awarded  $.'),()00  each  this  week 
by  the  Fellowship  Committee 
of  the  Reid  Foundation.  They 
will  spend  the  money  for 
foreign  travel  and  study  to  “en¬ 
hance  their  careers.” 

These  latest  awards  brought 
to  48  the  total  made  possible  by 
the  late  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

This  year’s  winners  were  en- 
tei-tained  by  Wilbur  Forrest, 
chairman  of  the  Fellowship  com¬ 
mittee.  They  were  served  wild 
duck  he  had  shot  on  Long 
Island,  and  a  catch  of  his  own 
brook  trout. 

The  award  recipients: 

Hendrick  J.  Berns,  44,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  going  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

David  R.  Bowers.  34,  Poca¬ 
tello  Idaho  State  Journal,  to 
Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
viermany,  Switzerland  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Netherlands. 

Wilfredo  Braschi,  38,  El 
.Mutido,  Puerto  Rico,  to  London. 
Paris,  Rome  and  Madrid. 

Jane  Tyson  Hall,  44,  Rah  igh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Obseriwr,  to 
Italy,  France,  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Germany. 

William  Paul  Hills,  30,  B’nfer- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Timee,  to 
Western  Europe. 

Bertram  Borgen  Johanssen. 
40,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
to  India. 

Major  requirements  for  a  fel¬ 
lowship  were  five  years  of  daily 
editorial  experience  with  proved 
ability  and  intention  to  make 
journalism  an  enduring  career. 


Travel  Agents 
Told  Handouts 
‘Not  Enough’ 

Chicago 

Travel  agents  were  told  not 
to  rely  on  publicity  handouts 
alone  to  do  the  job  for  them 
in  promoting  greater  public  in¬ 
terest  in  travel  and  tourism. 

They  were  given  some  basic 
“do’s  and  don’ts”  at  a  press 
forum  here  last  week  during  the 
26th  annual  convention  and 
world  travel  congress  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel 
•Agents. 

Suggest  Ad  Program 

Panelists  included  two  news¬ 
paper  travel  editors  and  a  wo¬ 
men’s  magazine  editor,  each  of 
whom  warned  travel  agents 
that  publicity  releases  were  not 
necessarily  the  “open  door”  to 
their  respective  publications. 
Travel  agents  were  urged,  ra¬ 
ther,  to  become  local  authorities 
on  travel  and  to  be  helpful  to 
editors  in  providing  timely  in¬ 
formation  when  requested,  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  publicity 
pests. 

“Don’t  expect  the  pre.ss  to 
carry  the  ball  for  you,”  asserted 
William  Yates,  Chicago  Tribune 
travel  editor.  “I  have  only  one 
responsibility,”  he  said,  “that  is 
to  the  reader.  I  work  for  the 
reader,  not  the  purveyors  of 
travel.  It  is  my  job  to  draw  the 
reader  into  the  paper.  I’m  not 
trying  to  sell  him  anything, 
but  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
fact  that  travel  is  fun.” 

Because  of  the  public’s  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  understanding  as 
to  how  a  travel  agent  functions 
and  is  paid,  Mr  Yates  suggested 
that  ASTA  should  launch  an 
institutional  advertising  c  a  m- 
paign,  explaining  how  a  travel 
agent  works  in  behalf  of  the 
travel  industry  and  the  travel¬ 
ing  public. 

.Agent  a  ‘Doctor’ 

Marion  Gough,  travel  editor 
of  House  Beautiful  magazine, 
made  a  similar  suggestion,  say¬ 
ing  what  ASTA  really  needs  is 
a  paid  advertising  program  to 
tell  the  public  what  travel 
agents  do  and  how  they  fit  into 
the  travel  picture.  She  sug¬ 
gested  the  theme  for  such  a 
program  might  be,  “The  travel 
agent  is  the  doctor  who  pre¬ 
vents  travel  headache  before  it 
starts.” 

Miss  Gough  said  much  of  the 
carriers’  promotional  material 
“lacks  imagination”  in  present¬ 
ing  the  travel  story  of  the 


railroads,  planes  and  ships.  She 
advised  agents  to  make  better 
use  of  travel  articles,  published 
in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
by  “blowing  up”  such  material 
and  cashing  in  on  the  prestige 
of  the  publications. 

Paul  Friedlander,  New  York 
Times  travel  editor,  said  a  great 
deal  of  the  travel  agency  pub¬ 
licity  lacked  professional  qual¬ 
ity  and  was  of  little  news  value. 
He  warned  travel  agents  not  to 
look  upon  newspaper  travel 
sections  as  propaganda  sections 
for  the  travel  industry.  “Our 
travel  section  covers  travel  as 
news,  just  as  our  financial  and 
sports  sections  cover  the  bu-si- 
ness  and  sports  worlds,”  .said 
Mr.  Friedlander. 

He  suggested  that  travel 
agents  lacking  publicity  train¬ 
ing  get  some  professional  advice 
in  preparing  news  and  feature 
releases  for  the  press.  He 
charged  that  “nobody  is  speak¬ 
ing  up  for  the  customer,  except 
the  press,”  in  pointing  out  how 
the  Times  keeps  the  reader 
foremost  in  mind,  whether  it  be 
reporting  that  Paris  hotels  are 
seeking  to  raise  their  rates,  or 
the  fact  that  New  York  piers 
have  inadequate  facilities  for 
travelers. 

Mr.  Friedlander  urged  travel 
agents  to  “make  news,  rather 
than  to  rely  on  publicity  by 
chance.” 

• 

Dan  Miner  Dies 

Dan  B.  Miner,  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Pan 
B.  Miner  Co.,  Los  Angeles  ad 
agency,  died  this  week  at  the 
age  of  74.  The  company  began 
as  a  one-man  agency  in  1911 
when  Mr.  Miner  moved  from  a 
space-.selling  job  at  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Los  Angeles  Record. 

TV  Guide  Builds 
JSetr  Headquarters 

Philadelphia 
Plans  for  the  construction 
of  an  office  building  in  Rad 
nor  Township,  Delaware 
County,  to  serve  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  TV  Guide,  na¬ 
tional  television  magazine, 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Walter  H,  Annenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc, 

The  building  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  part  of  an  eight- 
acre  tract  of  the  former 
Chew  estate.  James  T.  Quirk, 
publisher  of  TV  Guide,  said 
the  new  building  eventually 
will  serve  as  headquarters 
for  the  magazine’s  national 
executive,  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  departments. 
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Segregation, 
Integration 
Views  Aired 


Chicago 


leaders  who  failed  to  speak  out, 
and  have  since  lost  their  stand¬ 
ing  by  default,  after  they  found 
that  “preaching  the  doctrine  of 
equality  was  both  uncomfortable 
and  unprofitable.”  He  said 
there  are  new  leaders  in  the 
South  today,  those  who  have 
never  led  before  and  who  an* 


Greater  Objectivity 
In  Segregation  News 


By  Uon  Shoemaker 


Three  views  on  the  problem 
of  integration  in  the  South 
were  presented  by  newspaper¬ 
men  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  National  Editorial  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  fall  meeting  here  la.st 
weekend. 

Horace  V.  Wells  .Ir..  publisher 
of  the  Clinton  (Tenn.)  Courier- 
Sewn,  took  the  i-eportorial  ap- 
pi-oach,  telling  of  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  riots  in  his  town  last 
September  when  school  oflicials 
there  sought  to  integrate  12 
Negro  students  in  the  local 
high  school  with  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  about  800. 

Outsiders  Interfere 

Mr.  W’ells’  paper  had  rever.<ed 
its  previous  position  of  opposing 
integration  and  had  sought  to 
convince  Clinton  residents  that 
since  the  courts  had  ordered 
integration  at  Clinton  high 
school  the  law  should  be  obeyed. 
School  opened  with  an  incident, 
he  said,  but  the  arrival  of  John 
Ka.sper  and  his  rabble-rousing 
speeches  incited  people  to  riot. 

.Although  order  has  been 
restored  and  Kasper  is  on  trial 
for  inciting  a  riot,  the  situation 
in  Clinton  remains  tense  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  Mr.  Wells- 
reported.  Only  recently  a  bundle 
of  Courier-News  papers  with 
Klan  stickers  was  tossed  into 
the  doorway  of  the  C-N  plant 
as  a  “warning,”  he  said.  “While 
a  newspaper  can  exert  influence 
over  a  period  of  time,”  said 
Mr.  Wells,  "no  newspaper  can 
change  a  community  over¬ 
night.” 

John  Howard  O’Dowd,  former 
editor  of  his  hometown  news¬ 
paper,  Florence  (S.C.l  Morning 
Sews  and  now  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Thnee,  took  a 
less  conciliatory  position  on  the 
fact  that  many  Southerners 
still  want  to  debate  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  .segregation. 

Blames  Leaders 

Mr,  O’Dowd  left  his  home¬ 
town  paper  after  writing  an 
editorial  entitled,  “We  Can’t 
Win,”  urging  acceptance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  in¬ 
tegration.  “I  thought  I  would 
he  the  first  whit<‘  man  to  Ije 
Inched  because  of  the  Negro 
situation,”  he  said  in  explain¬ 
ing  his  hurried  exit  from 
Florence. 

He  blamed  the  situation  in 
the  South  on  the  responsible 
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capitalizing  on  fear  and  ignor¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  O’Dowd  condemned  th? 
economic  and  social  pressure  of 
the  White  Citizens  Councils 
with  their  doctrine  of  “guilt 
by  disassociation”  for  those 
who  refuse  to  join  such  organi¬ 
zations.  He  also  condemned  the 
“uptown  Klan,”  representing 
the  "country  club  class  of  re¬ 
spectability”  among  Southern¬ 
ers.  “Everything  is  colored  by 
the  color  problem,”  he  charged, 
“with  the  lesult  that  respect 
for  law  and  order  is  silenced’’ 
in  many  sections  of  the  South. 

Urges  Prayerful  Reasoning 
NEA  President  Alfred  J. 
Ball,  publisher  of  the  Wood- 
haven  (N.Y.)  Leader  Observer, 
told  of  his  visit  to  Mississippi 
along  with  other  invited  North¬ 
ern  newspapermen. 

“I  don’t  feel  white  men  in  the 
South  should  be  condemned,” 
said  Mr.  Ball  in  answer  to  Mr. 
O’Dowd’s  remarks.  “There  is  a 
color  problem  in  many  sections 
of  our  country,  both  in  the 
North  and  South,”  he  added. 

“The  white  people  in  the 
South  are  trying  to  do  a  job 
for  the  colored  people,  but  they 
are  not  going  to  solve  this 
problem  for  many  years.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  white  man  is  nr>t 
kicking  the  Negro  around  in  the 
South.  It  is  a  problem  that  will 
take  time  and  prayerful  reason¬ 
ing  on  both  sides.” 

• 

Silurian  Metlallioiis 
Presented  to  Four 

The  Society  of  the  Silurians, 
composed  of  veteran  newspaper¬ 
men,  singled  out  four  examples 
of  fine  journalism  in  the  pa.st 
year  and  gave  medallions  to 
four  staffers  on  New  York  City 
newspapers  this  week. 

The  awards  went  to:  Robert 
I’rall,  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
for  a  story  about  a  boy  victim 
of  an  air  crash;  Nick  Sorren- 
tino.  News  photographer;  C.  I). 
Batchelor,  Slews  cartoonist;  and 
Joseph  E.  Evans,  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  writer. 

Don  Whitehead,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  told  the 
Society  about  his  forthcoming 
lKK)k  on  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 
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Executive  Director, 

Southern  Education  Reporting 

Most  of  the  daily  press  has 
l)ecome  a  weather  vane  of  mid- 
South  and  Deep  South  attitudes. 

For  example,  of  the  38  papers 
of  largest  circulation  in  the 
South  as  listed  in  the  World 
Alma /Me  there  are  only  about 
u  dozen  whose  editorial  policies 
could  be  regarded  as  “not  hos¬ 
tile”  to  desegregation.  Of  these 
dozen,  all  but  two  are  in  the 
upper  South  or  border  states. 
Divining  editorial  positions  is 
always  a  risky  thing,  but  it 
might  be  said  also  that  no  single 
large  daily  has  come  right  out 
bare-faced  in  the  past  year  to 
advocate  immediate  compliance. 
The  reverse  of  course  is  true  of 
the  Negro  press,  which  however 
boasts  only  one  daily  newspaper 
for  its  race  in  the  area. 

Coverage  of  segregation-de¬ 
segregation  news  is  quite  an¬ 
other  matter,  if  we  accept 
coverage  as  a  gauge  of  interest 
in  the  subject. 

In  the  first  montlis  following 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  there  was  a  tendency  to 
accent  instances  of  violence,  as 
in  the  Baltimore,  the  Milford, 
Delaware  and  the  Greenbrier 
County,  W’e.st  Virginia,  disturb¬ 
ances. 

No  indictment  is  meant  here, 
however.  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  assumed  that  many  pa¬ 
pers  reacted  at  first  as  did  much 
of  the  white  population;  the 
idea  of  integrating  the  schools 
was  the  chimera  of  a  court 
conveniently  a  thousand  miles 
away;  in  other  words,  it 
couldn’t,  and  wouldn’t,  happen 
here.  In  the  second  place,  ac¬ 
centing  violence  as  again.st 
tranquillity  is  a  well-known  and 
human  hallmark  of  .American 
journalism:  who  wants  to  read 
how  the  airliner  carrying  1.5 
children,  four  pregnant  women, 
a  paralyzed  grandmother,  a  day- 
old  bride  and  a  cabinet  officer, 
among  others,  took  off  in  clear 
weather  and  landed  without 
incident? 

15  Million  Words 

A’et  there  was  a  real  story  in 
some  of  the  effortless  desegre¬ 
gation  accomplished  then  and 
later,  just  as  there  was  a  real 
story  in  the  Citizens  Council 
and  other  resistance  groups.  We 
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(From  a  report  made  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Nov.  12. 
.Mr.  Shoemaker  is  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen.) 


covered  both  stories  in  detail; 
many  newspapers  use<l  and  are 
still  using  our  news  releases. 
Objectivity  in  news  columns  is 
clearly  on  the  rise,  and  even 
in  papers  which  tend  to  blow 
their  tops  in  the  editorial 
columns. 

It  is  my  guess  that,  based 
only  on  the  key,  large  news¬ 
papers  represented  in  our  files, 
in  excess  to  15  million  words 
have  appeared  in  the  Southern 
press  on  school  segregation- 
<lesegregation  since  mid-1954. 
Multiply  this  by  10  and  you 
get  a  stick  of  type  that  would 
reach  from  primeval  chaos  to 
the  day  of  judgment — as  some¬ 
one  once  defined  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  east  and 
west.  Clearly  there  has  been 
no  want  of  spot  informatiiin. 

The  Northern  Press 

The  subject  also  has  beguile<l 
the  northern  press.  We  do  not 
keep  book  on  the  Yankees,  so 
1  have  no  estimates  to  offer. 
But  enterprising  journalists  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  have  had  a  field  day  with 
this  story. 

It  has  been  said  that  the 
traditional  Northern  method  of 
‘covering’  the  South  is  to  move 
on  down,  somewhat  in  force, 
pitch  a  brick  over  the  wall,  and 
then  run.  'This  technique  has 
been  abandoned,  or  nearly  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
“foreign”  press  has  begun  cov¬ 
ering  this  story  with  greater 
sensitivity  to  its  volcanic  issues 
and  a  stronger  application  of 
fact.  This  is  noticeable  also  in 
the  candor  with  which  Northern 
newspapers  have  begun  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  own  racial  problems. 

All  this  may  betray  a  guilt 
complex,  but  it  is  presented 
here  as  a  new  dimension  which 
objectivity  has  brought  to  inter- 
i-egional  journalism.  Whatever 
opinion  one  holds  to.  North  or 
South,  it  is  undeniable  that  we 
know  more  about  one  another 
than  we  did  half  a  dec:ide  ago. 
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lions  of  words  said  and  print¬ 
ed.”  He  felt  it  was  the  best 
election  coverage  newspapers 
have  ever  had. 

“An  element  of  truth  was  in¬ 
jected  into  this  campaign,  and 
the  AP  may  have  fallen  down 
there,”  he  remarked  with  a 
broad  grin. 

Answering  Mr.  Fallon’s 
criticism  of  the  early  grass 
roots  surveys,  Alan  J.  Gould, 
AP  executive  editor,  explained 
that  there  was  much  interest 
in  the  subject  at  the  time  and 
the  competitive  situation  had 
to  be  considered.  He  felt  a 
cross-section  of  voters  was  well 
covered  but  admitted  the  survey 
technique  was  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism. 

“While  the  survey  was  early, 
it  gave  an  accurate  size-up  at 
the  time  and  it  was  followed 
with  roundup  stories  right  up 
to  election,”  reminded  Mr. 
Gould.  ‘  These  later  roundups 
served  the  purpose  of  updating 
the  surveys,  which  recognized 
the  likelihood  of  pronounced 
changes  late  in  the  campaign.” 

Mr.  Gould  advised  that  the 
last-minute  Washington  sum¬ 
mary  was  right  in  44  states, 
wrong  in  two  (Tennessee  and 
Louisiana)  and  listed  two  as 
toss-ups  (West  Virginia  and 
Oklahoma). 

“It  is  fair  to  say  that  on  the 
whole  we  did  reasonably  well, 
which  is  not  to  say  that  we  cov¬ 
ered  the  campaign  as  expertly 
and  as  thoroughly  as  might 
have  been  done,”  he  observed. 

In  the  general  discussion  that 
followed  the  panel  talks,  Eu¬ 
gene  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  declared: 

Readers  Don’t  Read 

“It  seems  to  me  that  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  a  lot  of  report¬ 
ing  so  far  into  the  grass  roots 
that  they  can’t  see  what  they 
are  doing.  Readers  don’t  give  a 
particular  damn  if  a  Republican 
is  going  to  vote  Republican 
again.  When  we  quote  three  or 
four  people,  we  are  doing  a  poor 
job  of  trying  to  inform.  Readers 
do  not  read  it.” 

John  S.  Moore,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald,  posed  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Did  anyone  read  the  cam¬ 
paign  stuff  we  carried?” 

Because  of  the  one-party 
press  charge,  made  in  former 
campaigns,  William  D.  Reimert, 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle, 
felt  that  the  AP  may  have  “run 
scared”  and  carried  lots  of  un¬ 
worthy  and  repetitious  trivia. 
He  said  he  uses  the  three  main 


news  services  and  feels  the 
others  are  needed  too  and  that 
they  help  the  AP  as  a  “hair 
shirt.” 

Coleman  A.  Harwell,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  secretary  of 
the  APME,  said  he  believed 
the  AP  spot  news  reporting  was 
good  but  that  interpretive 
stories  giving  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  campaign  events 
were  not  so  well  handled.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Fallon  that  the 
early  surveys  were  useless,  es¬ 
pecially  since  wars  and  rebel¬ 
lions  came  along  afterwards  to 
change  voters’  sentiments.  He 
thought  there  was  too  much  re¬ 
porting  of  repetitious  speeches 
by  candidates  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Turn  Tables 

Turning  tables  on  the  editors, 
William  L.  Beale  Jr.,  chief  of 
the  AP  Washington  bureau,  re¬ 
minded  that  AP  grass  roots 
survey  reporters  invariably  in¬ 
terviewed  editors  in  the  states 
they  covered  and  that  quotes 
carried  were  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
flect  local  sentiment  and  give 
local  color.  He  said  21  political 
reporters  could  not  be  sent  out 
on  such  surveys  the  week  be¬ 
fore  election. 

“They  may  not  pan  out,  but 
they  offer  some  trend,”  he 
argued. 

Undated  roundups  were  found 
useful  by  William  J.  Foote, 
Hartfard  (Conn.)  Courant. 
John  H.  Colburg,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  advised 
that  a  better  format  be  de¬ 
vised  for  surveys  in  sensitive 
political  districts.  Alfred 
Friendly,  Washington  (U.C.) 
Post  &  Times-Herald,  inquired 
if  mechanical  difficulty  kept  re¬ 
turns  from  flowing  in,  some¬ 
times  15  minutes  after  CBS. 

Mr.  Gould  replied  there  were 
few'  delays  in  transmission  and 


none  in  the  Washington  com¬ 
pilation  of  national  totals.  He 
pointed  out  that  other  impor¬ 
tant  news  had  to  be  carried  on 
the  trunk  wire  on  election  night 
and  that  the  subject  is  one  that 
demands  re-examination. 

Washington  Coverage 

The  complexities  of  Washing¬ 
ton  news  coverage  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Philip  S.  Heisler, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun, 
and  Mr.  Beale.  Mr.  Heisler  dis¬ 
tributed  charts  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  showing  4()  branches,  2,- 
229,000  employes  and  such  odd 
offices  as  one  for  saline  waters, 
one  for  supervision  of  rifle  prac¬ 
tice,  and  a  Bureau  of  Instrumen¬ 
tation. 

32  Meetings 

On  one  day,  32  Congressional 
hearings  and  press  conferences 
were  in  progress  at  the  same 
hour.  The  speakers  said  there 
are  3,000  information  or  press 
propaganda  agents  with  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  They  said  a 
major  danger  is  that  reporters 
will  be  kept  so  busy  with  rou¬ 
tine  handouts  that  they  will 
have  no  time  for  investigative 
reporting.  A  calculated  risk 
must  be  taken  each  day,  as  all 
offices  cannot  be  covered. 

The  APME  meetings  are  be¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Warwick  Hotel 
but  the  opening  session  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  was  in  historic 
Congress  Hall,  the  U.  S.  Capitol 
for  10  years,  on  Independence 
Square.  There,  in  the  room  in 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
press  freedom  were  bom,  a 
panel  was  conducted  on  “Free¬ 
dom  of  Information.” 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  president  of 
APME,  declared: 

“It  is  most  alarming  that  the 
American  politician  has  draped 
a  cloak  of  secreev  over  all  of 


IN  THE  LOBBY  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  building,  President-Pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  McLean  is  seen  participating  informally  in  televised 
election  coverage  (via  WCAU-TV).  Several  hundred  persons  watched 
the  show  from  bleachers  on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  building. 


the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  and  over  at 
least  half  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  that  this  great 
enemy  of  the  free  press  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  creep  into  the  lower 
levels  of  American  government 

“A  press  is  not  free  if  the 
politician  deprives  it  of  the  right 
of  printing  facts  of  government 
and  the  pages  of  history  tell  us 
over  and  over  that  whenever  the 
people  are  barred  from  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  government  and 
prevented  from  constantly  ex¬ 
ercising  the  re.straint  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  politician, 
man’s  liberty  always  de.scends 
into  the  tragic  limbo  of  forgot¬ 
ten  privilege.” 

He  praised  the  AP.ME  as  the 
“AP  burr  under  the  AP  saddle.” 
He  called  for  a  courageous  and 
bold  fight  against  censorship. 

Mason  Walsh,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  chairman  of  the 
APME  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  lashed  out  against 
fearful,  lazy,  venal  newspaper¬ 
men,  who  do  not  actively  cru¬ 
sade  for  press  freedom.  Everett 
Norlander,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
reported  on  his  newspaper’s  ex¬ 
pose  of  ex-State  Auditor  Hodge, 
now  in  prison  for  stealing  ?!,- 
■>00,000  of  state  funds. 

Secrecy  Curtain 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Trilmne,  charged  that  various 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  have 
virtually  set  up  a  dictatorship 
and  defy  Congress  when  it 
seeks  to  subpoenae  records. 

“Government  agencies  are 
more  private  than  private  busi¬ 
ness,  because  the  latter  can  be 
investigated,”  he  asserted.  “The 
press’s  right  to  access  to  in- 
foi  mation  is  no  better  than  that 
of  Congress.  Not  many  expos¬ 
ures  of  w'rongdoing  can  be  made 
without  the  help  of  Congress.” 

Fred  W.  Stein,  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press,  lambasted  the 
New  York  State  Youth  Court 
-Act,  which  would  bar  pre.ss  and 
public  from  one-third  of  the 
criminal  trials  in  the  state  if 
it  ever  goes  into  effect. 

Vint  Jennings,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Mail,  recounted  the 
story  of  his  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful  battle  over  the  right  to 
make  pictures  in  Federal  build¬ 
ings. 

APME  Secretarj’  Harwell  re¬ 
ported  a  membership  now  of 
499,  with  344  registering  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting.  He 
said  the  conventions  for  the 
next  four  years  will  be  in  Nc« 
Orleans,  La.,  French  Lick,  Ind.. 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  Seattle. 
Wash. 
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SKILLED  APPROACH  to  editing  a  section  for  teenagers  is  given  to 
Washington  Star's  new  TEEN  supplement  by  George  Flynn,  editor, 
and  FifI  Gorska,  reporter. 


Sunday  Tab 
,  Section  for 
Teenagers 

Washingto.v 

The  Washington  Star  on  Nov. 
18  will  introduce  its  new 
“TEEN”  magazine,  a  tabloid 
section  of  the  Sunday  Star  de- 
'  voted  exclusively  to  goings-on 
in  the  dungaree  and  bohby-sox 
.set. 

TEEN  will  start  as  a  12- 
page  section,  with  50  per  cent 
advertising  content.  Most  of 
the  ad  copy  is  fashion  ma¬ 
terial. 

TEEN  is  professionally  jiro- 
(iuced  from  cover  to  cover. 

Ekiiting  the  section  is  :i6-year- 
old  George  Flynn,  on  leave 
from  his  job  as  assistant  state 
editor.  In  addition  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  help  of  the  Star’s  news¬ 
room  personnel,  he  will  have 
the  full-time  assistance  of  31- 
year-old  Carter  (“Fifi”)  Gor¬ 
ska.  On  her  first  TEEN  assign¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Gorska  (who  would 
be  a  countess  if  things  were 
different  in  Poland)  went  to 
Washington-Lee  High  School  to 
interview  the  head  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  council.  She  ended  up  get¬ 
ting  a  rock-and-roll  lesson. 

,  A  “School  of  the  Week”  fea¬ 
ture  profiles  the  District’s  Ana- 
costia  High  School.  TEEN 
also  looks  in  on  a  class  in  a 
nearby  Maryland  high  school, 
where  rural  children  learn  how 
to  be  farmers. 

The  section  also  includes  a 
layout  and  feature  by  Eleni. 
the  Star’s  fashion  writer,  an 
etiquette  column  for  young 
people,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
sketches  on  recordings,  an  in¬ 
quiring  photographer  column, 
a  personality  sketch  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  teen-ager,  Eugene  Milmot^’s 
adult  syndicated  column  on  the 
.  care  and  maintenance  of  autos, 

j  Stookie  .Allen’s  syndicated  cat- 

p  toon  on  teeners  who  have  found 

^  new  ways  to  make  money,  and 

I  a  "magic  circle”  prize  corner, 

,  offering  $5  to  youngsters  whose 

f  heads  have  been  circled  in  a 

group  picture. 

^  Not  a  mention  is  made  of 

^  Elvis  Presley  in  the  first  issue. 

• 

0  Sunrise  Extra 

I'  Balti.mork,  Md. 

The  Seu's-Post  on  Nov.  7 
I  published  a  special  “Sunrise 

Election  Edition,”  with  com- 
*  plete  results  of  the  voting.  Nor- 

^  mally,  the  News-Post  (after- 

^  noon)  is  on  the  street  at  11 

A.M.  However,  the  election  edi¬ 
tion  was  being  .sold  at  fi:4.o 
'*•  A.M. 

editor  dc  PUBMSHER 


2  Cameramen 
Killed  in  Egy))t 

Two  Allied  newsmen  —  an 
American  and  a  Frenchman — 
were  shot  and  killed  by  Egyp¬ 
tian  troops  near  El  Kantara  in 
the  Suez  Canal  zone. 

They  were  identified  as 
David  Seymour  of  Magnum 
Photos  and  Jean  Roy  of  the 
Paris  weekly  Paris-Match. 

The  two  men  were  reported 
killed  by  Egyptian  soldiers 
when  they  drove  into  the  no 
man’s  land  separating  the  An¬ 
glo-French  and  Egyptian  front 
line  positions.  Dispatches  from 
Port  Said  said  the  two 
“crashed”  through  the  .Anglo- 
French  line  in  a  jeep  and 
plunged  into  the  Sweetwater 
Canal. 

Anglo-French  troopers  said 
the  Egyptians  opened  fire  with 


automatic  weapons  on  the  jeep. 

The  Egyptians  had  failed, 
up  to  Thursday,  to  return  the 
l)odies  of  the  two  newsmen.  On 
Wednesday,  Robert  C.  Doty  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  David 
Mason  of  AP  accompanied  a 
British  contact  team  to  the 
truce  border,  where  they  were 
met  by  an  armed  guard.  The 
Egyptians  failed  to  carry  out 
the  plan. 

• 

R«‘|»  Diet* 

San  Fra.ncisco 
G.  S.  “Don”  Hurd,  55,  west¬ 
ern  advertising  representative 
for  Metro  Services  in  seven 
Western  states  for  15  years 
and  previously  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  various 
California  newspapers,  died 
here  recently.  His  newspaper 
assignments  included  advertis¬ 
ing  managership  of  the  Red- 
uKtml  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


Says  Papers 

‘Hard  Medium 
To  Replace’ 

ClIICAQU 

Newspapers  stand  out  as  es¬ 
sential  in  many  phases  of  mod¬ 
ern  media  planning,  Otto  H. 
Stadclman,  senior  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  told  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
this  week. 

Mr.  Stadelman  explained  how 
the  agency  builds  its  media  pat¬ 
tern.  Media  planning  in  today’s 
multi-media  age  requires  cre¬ 
ative  judgment,  he  said,  both  as 
to  interpretation  of  markets 
and  the  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative  evaluation  of  vari¬ 
ous  media. 

In  the  question-and-answer 
period  following  his  talk,  Mr. 
Stadelman  said  his  agency  buys 
media  “primarily  to  reach  the 
greatest  numl)er  of  potential 
customers,  not  just  for  mer¬ 
chandising  service,  regardless 
of  how  important  the  latter 
may  be  in  any  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Granting  the  "cost  factor” 
works  against  newspapers  when 
viewed  as  a  national  medium, 
Mr.  Stadelman  agreed  that 
newspapers  have  a  definite 
place,  and  often  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  when  it  comes  to  intro¬ 
ducing  new  products,  or  build¬ 
ing  up  lagging  .sales  in  various 
regions  or  competitive  points. 

“It  is  going  to  be  awfully 
hard  to  replace  the  newspaper,” 
he  asserted.  “It  is  certainly  a 
very  workable  medium.” 

Favors  Discounts 

Asked  about  the  recent  trend 
to  frequency  and  volume  dis¬ 
counts  by  newspapers  to  make 
their  medium  more  attractive 
to  national  advertisers,  Mr. 
Stadelman  said  he  was  for  the 
idea,  but  he  expressed  doubt 
that  the  discount  plan  would 
spread  far  enough  to  make  dis¬ 
counts  a  determining  factor  in 
selecting  newspapers  as  a  na¬ 
tional  medium. 

“Discounts  made  radio  a  good 
buy  in  the  past,”  he  reminded 
his  audience. 

Need  for  greater  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  rates  and  unit  sizes  is 
essential  for  the  spread  of 
newspaper  run-of-paper  color 
advertising  on  a  national  basis, 
said  Mr.  Stadelman,  when 
asked  about  the  impact  of  ROP 
color. 
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TV  IN  CITY  ROOM — The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  which  first  televised 
election  service  from  its  city  room  in  1948,  repeated  the  performance 
Nov.  6,  using  the  facilities  of  WBEN-TV. 


for  November  I"*. 
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Election  Over 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


One  reason  for  the  time  lae 
is  that  voting  machines  are  not 
in  general  use  across  the  nation. 
Many  states  use  paper  ballots. 
Often  a  voter  gets  a  handful  of 
them  when  he  goes  into  the 
booth.  Paper  ballots  are  hard 
to  count  and  the  tabulations 
come  slowly. 

A  case  in  point  this  year  was 
Lake  County,  Illinois  —  a  big 
county  on  the  edge  of  Chicago. 
Lake  County  use<l  paper  ballots. 
Ticket  splitting  —  widespread 
this  year — slowed  the  count.  In 
addition  to  the  national  and 
state  tickets,  there  were  ballots 
for  two  state-wide  propositions 
and  three  county  propositions. 
One  precinct  in  the  county 
didn’t  finish  counting  until  9 
a.m.  the  next  day. 

Some  Quit  Counting 

.\nother  reason  is  that  elec¬ 
tion  boards  everywhere  slow 
down  or  quit  counting  tempo¬ 
rarily  w’hen  partial  results  show 
which  candidates  have  been 
elected.  Final  counts  can  and  do 
wait  for  human  reasons,  some¬ 
times  as  simple  as  an  urge  for 
breakfast. 

Still  another  reason  also  is 
a  human  one.  A  hot  race  for 
sheriff  may  be  counted  to  the 
last  ballot  before  election  offi¬ 
cials  turn  to  the  national  races. 
More  interest  in  their  area  in 
the  Sheriff  than  in  President. 

And  then  there  are  the  so- 
called  “canoe  precincts”  in  many 
remote  spots.  These  “canoe 
precincts”  on  off-shore  islands 
account  for  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  votes  but  they 
must  be  in  to  make  the  final 
total.  In  stormy  weather  these 
precincts  have  been  known  to  be 
a  week  late. 

It  was  11  p.m.  KST  when 
Robert  Barkdoll  wrote  that  the 
President  had  been  re-elected 
“on  the  basis  of  national  voting 
trends”  as  of  that  hour.  We 


could  have  called  it  much 
earlier.  As  General  News  Man¬ 
ager  Earl  J.  Johnson  told  Uni- 
pressers,  “there  is  no  substitute 
for  counting  votes  at  the  grass 
roots  level.” 


First  Nine  Votes 
This  system  was  not  without 
its  enterprise  and  frustration. 

Up  at  Ellsworth,  N.H.,  for 
example,  all  nine  eligible  voters 
would  appear  at  the  opening  of 
the  poll.  A1  Wade,  Boston,  went 
up  there  with  a  walkie-talkie 
but  soon  found  it  wasn’t  power¬ 
ful  enough,  so  he  lined  up  a 
mobile  radio  pack  and  Dave 
Pickman  operated  it  from  a 
schoolhouse,  broadcasting  the 
“nation’s  first  vote”  to  a  string¬ 
er  who  kept  a  phone  line  open 
from  a  farmhouse  at  Campton, 
N.H.  to  Boston. 

It  was  12:05  a.m.  Nov.  6 
when  UP  flashed  the  vote — all 
9  for  Ike.  The  “first  voter”  was 
a  honey  salesman  who  works 
part-time  in  a  crutch  factory. 

Many  Phone  Calls 
The  frustrating  part  of  elec¬ 
tion  night  was  illustrated  at 
the  Columbus  bureau.  .4n  elabo¬ 
rate  telephone  setup  had  been 
checked  before  the  polls  closed 
and  all  was  in  readiness  when 
someone  from  Ohio  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  decided  to  make  an  equip¬ 
ment  changeover.  This  left 
phones  open  for  outgoing  calls 
only. 

Stringers  who  had  precinct 
figures  couldn’t  get  through. 
Many  gave  up  trying  after  they 
kept  getting  “busy”  signals.  So 
the  Columbus  had  to  make 
nearly  200  calls  to  get  returns, 
until  full  .service  was  restored 
about  10  p.m.  Ohio  Bell  has 
advised  we  will  get  an  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  rate  for  the  night. 

Election  officials  have  been 
looking  for  a  means  of  speeding 
up  the  counting  for  years.  The 
19.50  count  was  probably  the 
fastest  in  history  but  weak 
spots  in  the  counting  were 
numerous. 


More  general  use  of  voting 
machines  seems  to  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  answer.  But  voting  ma¬ 
chines  are  expensive  and  are 
used  to  their  l^st  advantage  in 
precincts  where  the  voting  is 
heavy.  Faster  and  better  com¬ 
munications  into  remote  dis¬ 
tricts  is  another  answer  which 
will  come  in  time. 


Hungary 
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rection  of  the  rifle  or  tommy- 
gun  fire. 

“Frequently,  as  1  and  other 
leporters  mingled  with  Hun¬ 
garians  in  markets  in  complete 
defiance  of  the  Soviet  curfew, 
food  was  offered  us.  It  was 
what  local  people  managed  to 
buy  or  scrounge. 

“Sunday  morning  (Nov.  4) 
we  went  to  the  American  lega¬ 
tion  and  found  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty  praying  alone  in  a 
corner  of  the  corridor. 

“The  cardinal  had  just  asked 
for  and  been  given  asylum.  The 
next  day,  to  the  thunder  of 
guns,  he  celebrated  mass  on  the 
desk  of  an  office  in  the  legation. 

Dodging  Bullets 

“That  morning,  with  John 
MacCormac  of  the  New  York 
Times,  I  decided  to  reconnoiter 
in  .some  areas  of  town.  Wc 
walked  together  at  first,  then 
spread  out  when  machinegun 
burst  began  coming  down  the 
streets. 

“We  wandered  into  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Legation  and  were  idly 
glancing  out  the  window,  talk¬ 
ing  to  friends,  when  Soviet 
tanks  and  armored  cars  tore 
down  the  same  street  we  had 
just  come. 

“The  Russians  blasted  all  sur¬ 
rounding  buildings  and  streets, 
chipping  the  legation  building 
in  the  process. 

“The  walk  back  was  the 
ten.sest  I  have  ever  known.  We 
walked  right  under  the  muzzles 
of  the  Soviet  tank  guns. 

“Once  MacCormac  slipped 
next  to  a  tank  whose  machine- 
gunner  watched  us  suspiciously, 
finger  on  trigger. 

“A  rifle  shot  barked  from 
down  the  .street  passing  the 
spot  MacCormac  had  just  left. 
I  followed  and  a  shot  whammed 
over  my  head.  Then  machine- 
guns  opened  up. 

“I  thought  how  big  my  tail 
looked  as  I  slithered  around 
the  corner.” 

*  «  a 


Foreign  editors  here  are 
“steeling  themselves”  as  one  of 
them  put  it  for  the  expense 
accounts. 


IITIOlWIlE,  rilSOIALIZEl  SEIIICE 


Some  Rack  in  England 

Londo.n 

Jack  Smith,  AP  news  editor 
in  London,  reported  that  Endre 
Marton  has  asked  for  food  and 
a  car  but  has  requested  winter 


clothes  especially. 

Russell  Jones  messaged  Wi|. 
liam  Sexton  in  UP’s  London 
bureau:  “This  is  the  oddest  J 
revolution.  We  go  out  all  day 
to  watch  the  bullets  flying  and 
then  take  a  hot  bath  in  oar 
hotel  at  night.”  Even  in  the 
bloodiest  days  the  internal  tele¬ 
phone  system  in  Budapest  con¬ 
tinued  functioning.  Jones  would 
pick  up  the  phone,  call  an  army 
barracks  and  ask  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  whether  they  weie 
still  holding  out  there. 

Sefton  Delmer  of  the  London 
I  tally  Exjtrcss,  is  back  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  left  in  the  shotup  car 
of  Noel  Barber  of  the  rival 
Daily  Mail.  Barber,  his  skull 
creased  by  Russian  machine- 
gun  bullets  in  Budapest,  is  con¬ 
valescing  at  his  Swiss  home. 

Anthony  Cavendish  of  UP 
and  Basil  Davidson  of  the  Daily 
Herald  arrived  in  London  in 
a  Polish  Red  Cross  plane  from 
Warsaw.  Davidson  denied  the 
legend  that  the  menu  for  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  British  Le¬ 
gation  consisted  exclusively  of 
whiskey  and  Christmas  pud¬ 
ding. 

David.son  said  that  when  he 
arrived  in  Vienna  he  went 
straight  to  bed.  The  next  day 
he  ordered  “a  whacking  great 
steak  sent  up  to  my  room  and 
wrote  2,000  words.”  Calls  were 
limited  to  six  minutes  each.  It 
took  four  calls  to  get  across 
the  story. 

Like  most  of  the  newsmen 
returning  from  Hungaiy,  Mr. 
Davidson  came  out  wearing 
“only  what  I  was  standing  up 


IntloiieHiaii  Army 
Harasses  Reporters 

Djakarta 


Jack  Russell  of  the  United 
Press,  Ian  Stewart  of  Reuters, 
and  James  MacLain  Wilde  of 
Associated  Press  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  military  police  head¬ 
quarters  Nov.  14  for  interroga¬ 
tion. 

The  questioning  was  post¬ 
poned  because  of  lack  of  inter¬ 
preters.  While  in  the  headquar¬ 
ters,  Mr.  Russell  saw  a  file  in 
military  police  possession  con¬ 
taining  photostat  copies  of  some 
of  his  dispatche.-J. 

The  Foreign  Correspondents 
Committee  of  Indonesia  mean¬ 
time  delivered  a  protest  to  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  saying  “the 
committee  interprets  the  army’s 
repeated  interference  with  the 
work  of  these  three  correspond¬ 
ents  as  intimidation.” 
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Biblical  References 
In  War  Coverage 

Correspondents  are  finding 
the  Bible  handy  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  war. 

Bob  Musel  of  UP  wrote  a 
piece  from  “Along  the  Israeli 
Border,”  describing  the  rows  of 
men  and  equipment,  and  fin¬ 
ished  : 

“I  passed  Armageddon,  scene 
of  battles  of  4,000  years  ago, 


where  the  apocryphal  books  of ‘ 
the  Bible  say  the  world’s  final  j 
battle  will  be  fought  between  ' 
the  Sons  of  Light  and  the  Sons 
of  Darkness.  This  could  be  the  | 
place.”  I 

Eliav  Simon  started  a  UP  i 
piece :  I 

“Arab  and  Jew  locked  in  | 
bloody  combat  today  less  than  | 
100  miles  from  the  mountain  I 
where  God  told  Moses  ‘Thou 
Shalt  Not  Kill’.” 


!  classified  section 

j 


Benefit  from  our  Vast 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newipaper  Broken 

MAY  BROTHERS,  BinKhamton.  N.  Y.  | 
Ettablixhvd  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity.  _  I 

\  CONSCIENTIOUS  post-sale  service  j 
sfTurds  both  buyers  and  sellers  assur-  \ 
snce  of  succes-sful  performance.  NEWS-  j 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  | 
Oeoi'ieia  Savinss  Bank  Bid);.,  Atlanta, 

Crf^irgia. 

■SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with  , 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  , 
WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Jo.wph  A.  Snyder,  12169  W.  Wash-  i 
initton  Boulevard,  Los  Anfteles  66, 
Cal.  Day  or  Nile  Phone :  EX  1-5288. 
ir  #  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
-sle-  ss  in  satisfaction.  Stypes,  Knun- 
tiee  A  Co.,  625  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco  6.  California. _  i 


COU.S'SELOR,  friend,  Ruide  to  the  buy-  I 
ers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news- 
l>ai>eis;  DIAL  AGENCY,  66  Adelaide. 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  Phone:  WO  8-8926. 

RALPH  J.  FJIWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1448 
S.  Trenton.  Tulsa.  Okla.  ^ 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  iwr-  | 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Ihis  ; 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  i 
selliny.  I 

LEN  raCHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona  Newspa-  | 
pers  Exclusively.  J.  R.  GABBERT.  | 
9987_OranRe^^St^^^^ive^idejf^aliforn^  , 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
^y.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Gv>d  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HER.MAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


yational  AdvertMng  Space 


.\MAZING  suburban  business! 
Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  ?■ 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


ISetVMpaper  Appraitert _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
bperienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Buhlicationt  For  Sale 


.MID-SOUTH  16  to  20-page  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly  in  prosperous  college  town, 
only  paper  in  growing  county.  Absentee 
wHl  sell  all  or  part  to 
nnuelally  able  newspaperman  seeking 
^oice  opportunity.  Confidential.  Owner. 
Box  4418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  pa|iers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latem  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES  i 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg.,  I 
6881  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  located  in  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  Held,  grossing  over  $200,- 
000  with  good  net.  Requires  8100,000 
cash  down.  Blackbum-Hamilton  Com¬ 
pany,  111  gutter  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  grossing  near 
$200,000.  Monopoly  paper  with  8.600 
ABC  circulation  in  beautiful  county  seat 
town  of  4,000.  Profitable  complete  job 
shop  accounts  for  half  of  volume. 
Owaer  netting  820,000  this  year.  Has 
other  interests.  Asking  $100,000  down. 
Balance  on  terms.  Full  details  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyers.  Broker.  Box  4606,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CENTURY-OLD  New  York  SUU  week-  I 
ly  and  job  shop.  Circulation  1600  and  ! 
growing ;  good  line  of  job  work  can 
be  expanded  by  man  who  knows  back 
shop.  Minimum  down  payment  to 
tlualified  buyer,  or  will  lease  with 
option.  Box  4716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTH  WEST  WASHINGTON  EX¬ 
CLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly. 
Average  gross  $29,000.  Will  hit  $82.- 
000  this  year.  Good  net.  Well  equipped. 
$28,000  with  minimum  ^  down.  Box 
4706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THREE  OKLAHOMA  WEEKLIES  — 
One  at  $15,500  with  building,  one 
at  $21,000,  one  at  $23,000.  Ea.sy  terms 
on  all  three ;  all  making  good  money. 
Bailey-Krc'hbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  First  cla.ss 
paper  in  rich,  growing  community 
forty  miles  from  N.Y.C.  Unopposed. 
Gross,  over  $100,000.  $20,000  to  handle. 
Box  4720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  monthly  magazine  and 
separate  completary  business  area 
monthly  paper  (New  York  City) .  Plea.se 
do  not  reply  unless  $15,000  cash  avail¬ 
able  part  payment.  Box  4753,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Publications  JFanted 


I’l'UI.ICATIONS  wanted  for  outright 
purchase,  lease-purchase,  partnership 
or  management.  P.  T.  Hines.  Pub¬ 
lishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina.  | 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Controlling  in-  1 
terest  in  good  weekly,  deep  South.  ' 
Will  buy  outright,  if  terms  satisfactory-  | 
Good  printer  contract  preferred.  Give  I 
full  details,  first  letter.  No  Broker. 
Box  4715,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

for  November  17,  1956 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


INTERESTED  purchase  or  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  going  weekly ;  promising 
areas  in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Ready  to 
invest  $15,000  plus  for  down  payment 
or  good  interest.  Important  successful 
experience  in  advertising,  editorial ;  in 
early  forties.  Box  4748,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Editorcontac 


ARGENTINA 

Distrihutors —  Representatives 
EDITORCONTAC  phone  80-8490 
Sarmiento  848  Buenos  Aires. 


Newspaper  Representatives 


PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTATIVES 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
HERE  IN  DETROIT 

We  know  intimately  this  multi-billion  j 
dollar  market  and  are  well  e<iuipi>ed  I 
to  give  you  a  highly  specialir.etl  serv  ice.  I 

Best  of  references —  j 

G.  NORMAN  BROWN  &  CO.  | 
317  Stephenson  Building 

Detroit  2,  Michigan  I 

Phone— TRinity  6-7978  I 


Syndicates  -  Features 


JOKB-A-DAT  aeries;  (Its  any  page; 
striking  cut ;  $1  week  minimum.  Small 
Fry  Diary,  1088  W.  87  Norfolk.  Va. 


Press  Engineers 


PAUL  F.  BIRD  ! 

Press  Erector.  Moving,  Rebuilding  ' 
Flatbed  Semi-C^lindrical  Tubular.  < 
7  Oak  Court.  Islip.  New  York 
_ JU  1-9687 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FI,AT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG-MOVro-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co..  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave.  1 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  ' 

MOVING-REPAIRING-  TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
.SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC.  . 

65-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88.  N.  Y.  i 

Barclay  7-9776 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


MODERN- 
REBUILT  LUDLOWS 

Trade  in  your  old  Ludlow  on  a  moden, 
rebuilt  machine.  Write  giving  serial 
number,  extra  equipment,  etc.  $1.0<K 
or  more  for  your  old  machine  in  trade 

MitJwest  Matrix  Mart.  Inc, 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III. 


WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World  —  there  mu.st  be  a  rea.son  — 
$76.50  to  $88.50  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

FOR  SALE  -3  teletypesetter  transmit¬ 
ters;  2  reperforators.  Good  condition. 
Half  price.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evansville 
Printing  Corp.,  Evansville,  Indiana.  | 
MODEL  E  Elrod  Electric  pot — Com-  : 
pletely  rebuilt,  with  4  molds  $2,100.  , 
Terms  available.  Foster  ATF  Ty;>e  ' 
SaU-s,  13th  A  Cherry  St.,  I.Ocust  S-2U>«. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 
TUESDAY 

November  20.  1956—10:80  A.M. 
MODERN  LINOTYPE  PLANT 
185  W.  8rd  St.,  New  York  City 
2— Model  81  Linos  #60409,  #58619 
each  w.  4  mags,  Qutddcr,  etc. 

2 — Blue  Streak  Model  6  Linos 

#52731,  #52782  ea.  w,  1  mag,  etc. 

1—  Model  8  Fan  Style  Lino  #41217R 
with  8  mags,  etc. 

88  — Extra  Full  Length  Lino  Mags 
88— Latest  Fonts  of  Lino  Mata 
4 — Steel  Linotype  Mag  Racks 

2 —  Repro  Vanderoook  No.  4  A  No.  17 
Proof  Presses 

4  -  Hammond  Mercury  Trim-O-Saws 
4— Hamilton  Steel  Galley  Cabs 
2— I.udlow  Tyiiecasters  #6189,  #6664 
11 — Ludlow  Cabinets 
227 — Late  Fare  Fonts  Ludiow  Mats 
1— Model  F  A  1  Model  DS  Elrods 
1 — Little  Chief  Remelting  Furnace 
w.  water  cooled  molds. 
Miscellaneous  Plant  A  Office  Equip. 

Inspection:  Day  Previous  to  Sale 
SCHWARTZ  BROS.  AUCTIONEERS 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  WOrIh  4-1370 
Note:  25%  Deposit  Required 


Nesssprint 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
895  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C.  AL  4-8728 


OVER  SUPPUED  with  Newsprint  T 
Need  guaranteed  deliveries  of  news¬ 
print?  Have  spot.  All  sizes. 

Consult 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

for  all  sires  Standard  White  Newsprint. 
45  W.  45th  St.  Phone  JU  2-4174  2-4880 
DOMEOTIO-IMPORT— EXPORT 


CANADIAN  Newsprint  standard 
82  lb.  15"  15%"  16'  16^"  17" 
17V4"  22"  24"  29"  80"  81"  82" 
88"  84"  35"  45"  52V4"  60"  62" 
M"  66"  70"  rolls  for  Dec.,  Jan., 
Feb.  shipments.  Contracts  available. 

BROCKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

556  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
.Mott  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1980 


I'  Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

line  Rales  Each  Contecullvc 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (P*»*kle  with 
order)  4  iimei  9  4Sc  per  line  each  . 
i  insertion;  3  tints  9  SOe;  2  •  SSc; 

1  9  6Sc.  Add  15c  for  Box  Service 
All  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  timet  <g  90c  per  liM  each  insertion; 

3  times  (9  95c;  2  times  O  $1.00; 

1  Q  $1.10.  3  line  nminsn.  Add  15c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD-  ; 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m.  i 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  akkreviations  I 
(add  1  lint  for  kox  infornation.)  Box-  I 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  eon-  I 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  j 
Publisher  reserves  the  ri|ht  to  edit  all  | 
copy.  _ 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Apata 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Timet 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

9S 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  N  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  |  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Ne»e$print 


BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

IN  THE  Interest  of  better  service  to 
our  clients.  Executive  Offices  now 
located  at : 

2612  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bide. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  MU  6-S676 

STANDARD 

CANADIAN 

NEWSPRINT 

l6>^-16-16%-17-17>^-22  Vi -31-34 
46-60-61-62-64-66 
ROLLS.  SHEETS,  YOUR  SIZE 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

208  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Prcitit  Room 

Trade  In  Your 
Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 

uRrainRt  this  16-J52  prro  hiph  sppod  Hor 
Somi-cylindrlcal  Press. 

TWO  UNITS  with  twin  folders  and 
*4  pape  mail  folder  attached.  Press 
floor  fed  and  c'asily  accessihle  for 
platini;. 

UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave..  Lyndhurst.  N.  .1. 
_ CKnfva  8-3744 _ 

TUBULAR-24  PAGE 
DEKATUBE,  Goss :  new  in  1962 :  Bal¬ 
loon  Former :  Color  Pans,  automatic 
tensions,  rewinder :  A.C.  Drive :  Com¬ 
plete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  A.SSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  .St..  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 

UNUSUAL  VALUE 

This  press  is  producing;  outstandini; 
ROP  full  color  printing;.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  for  a  newspaper  desir¬ 
ing  fine  performsnce  and  utmost 
flexibility.  Excellent  condition. 

UNITS  R  3  COLOR  HALF-DECK'S 
DOUBLE  FOLDER- 
BALLOON  FORMERS 


5  Goss  Anti-Friction  units 

I  Hoodliner  unit 
-SLouIdor-Hiqh  Colortrol 
on  HflIf  DecIcs — 

23-9/16"  cutoff 

7  nests  of  bars  &  bay  window  arrqt. 
Reels-Tonsions-Pasters 
Cline  drives 

May  be  seen  In  operation  at 

SOUTH  BEND  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 

Beinq  replaced  by  new  Headliner 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

6601  West  Slst  Street, 

Chicago  60,  Illinois 
Phone :  Bishop  2-3300 

HOE  BALLOON  FORMER 
CLINE  8  ARM  REEL 
S  TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE 
MONORAIL  SAW  TRIMMER 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 


Oouble  Folder  llalloon  Former*^ 
Sheet  cut — 23^10" 
AC-Dual  Motor  Drive 
Ruanini;  on  Edition  Daily 
Very  Attractive  Sale  Price 
Wire  or  write — Publisher 
Hammond  Times.  Hammond.  Ind. 


Press  Room 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  j 
24  Page  Press 

with  six  position  roll  stand,  hsif  page 
folder  with  tabloid  slitter  •  six  paper 
roll  positions  equipped  with  automatic 
tensions  suitable  for  40"  diameter  rolls 

•  electric  roll  hoist  •  eight  sets 
rubber  covered  ink  rolls  •  spare  blan¬ 
kets  and  corks  with  main  driving  motor 

•  threading  motor  •  overrunning  drive 
with  motor  pinion  •  press  sprocket  • 
full  automatic  pilot  motor  oi>erated  con¬ 
troller,  cubicle  type  •  eight  push  button 
stations  •  Serial  DK  143  •  Press  in¬ 
stalled  new  by  Goss  December  1963. 

ONE  #4500  Kemp  gas  flred  metal 
furnace  complete  with  carburetor,  mo¬ 
tor,  temperature  controls  and  bottom 
draw-off  valve. 

GOSS  metal  pump  with  spout  and 
spout  heater 

GOSS  44-T  vacuum  easting  box  with 
vacuum  pump 

GOSS  41-T  plate  finishing  machine 
4  CHIPPING  blocks 

GOSS  centrifugal  matrix  scorcher 
ALL  electrical  equipment  suitable  for 
220  volt,  8  phase. 

ALL  equipment  mny  be  seen  in  our 
plant  and  may  be  removed  immedi- 
I  ately. 


Press  Room 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
High  Speed  —  Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller 
Bearing — Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters — AC 
Drive — 22% "  cutoff.  Installed  new  in 
1938,  shut  down  January  1947  at  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record.  Available 
Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

12  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

2  to  1  ratio.  AC  motor.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment.  V6  and  V4  fold. 
Tabloid  attach.  See  running.  Will 
accept  Goss  or  Duplex  flat  bed  in  trade. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Phone  or  wire 
Turner  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  2680 
Payne  Avenue.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Tower  1-1812,  Ext.  4, 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16  Page  -  24  Page — V4  Fold.  Complete 
Stereo — AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
I  50.  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  A.C.  All 
I  complete  with  control,  chain  and 
sprockets.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box  908. 
Boise.  Idaho. 

COX-O-TYPE 
I  Twinned  Press 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
I  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 
I  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

j  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

!  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

!  WANTED  to  Purchase  Model  6  Lino¬ 
type.  Must  be  in  good  condition,  late 
model  with  or  without  TTS  StantUrd 
j  Operating  Unit.  Tupelo  Daily  Journal, 
Tupelo,  Mississippi.  Phone  Vinewond 
I  2-2611. _ _  _ 

I  WANTED:  8-i)age  Duplex  or  Got; 
I  flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  whn 
:  available  —  Northern  Machine  Worb, 

I  823  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

j  WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Planti, 
I  also  Individual  Machines  and  Equin- 
1  ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  New*, 
paiier  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


I  MAT  ROLLER— HEAVY  DUTY 

UNIQUE  PRESS 

I  2932  Caniff,  Detroit  12,  Mich. 
TRinity  6-1007 


BRISTOL  PRINTING  CO.  ;  jqhN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 


800  BEAVER  STREET 
BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

- _j 

LOW  COST 

HOE  PRESSES 

STRAIGHT  Pattern,  unit  type  on  sub¬ 
structures,  with  roll  stands  and  ink 
pumps. 

18  UNITS,  3  double  folders  with  top 
formers,  in  a  group  or  as  individual 
sextuples.  j 

BANNER  line  fudge  device  and  oolor 
couple  per  sextuple. 

IN  WEST  COAST  plant. 

Apply  H  0  a  r  s  t  Newspapers, 
Room  210,  959  8th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Metropolitan :  Lends  for  spot  j 
color ;  Roll  Arm  Brackets ;  A.C.  Drives  j 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  | 

A  REAL  BARGAIN  FOR  A  SMALL 
PUBLISHER  who  haa  outgrown  his 
flatbed  —  16  page  Goss  pony  press 
printing  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  16  pages  i 
at  8.000  an  hour,  together  with  all 
equipment  necessary  except  metal  fur- 
I  nace  and  mat  roller.  311,000  takes  it.  , 
I  Available  about  January  16.  See  it  in  i 
I  action  now.  Write  for  photos  and  ; 
samples  of  the  excellent  printing  job 
this  press  does  to  Red  Wing  Publish-  , 
I  ing  Company,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 

'  3  UNITS— COLOR 

I  3  SCOTT  Units  with  2  suiwrimis)^^ 

I  color  couples,  end  feed,  AC  <Irives. 

I  V'acuum  Pony  auto-plate.  23'*i8"  cutoff. 

'  BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOnATES 
I  60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

I  _ 

!  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  due  to 
purchase  of  64  page  press.  24  page 
Goss  Rotary  #644.  Excellent  mechanical 
condition,  was  completely  rebuilt  in 
1939.  Stereo  equipment  included. 

'  Equipped  with  detachable  quarter  folder. 
Variable  speed  controls.  $21,000.  Min¬ 
neapolis  Suburban  Newspapers,  Tnc.. 
Hopkins,  Minnesota. 


415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  ’ 

5  UNITS— GOSS  ! 

High  Si>eed  on  low  Substructure  ;  A.C.  I 
Drive:  230^6"  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  ' 

GOSS-COX-O-TYPE 

8  page  press  and  newspaper  folder  and  i 
quarter  folder.  One  double  truck — 24  | 
single  chase — Press  in  operation  now  | 
and  until  January  1,  1957 — New  In  1949 
—  Excellent  condition.  Write  Review  | 
Publishers.  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1056,  Free-  1 
port.  Texas.  I 

-  i 

SELLING  OUT  I 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Major  Chicago  private 
publication  plant 

3  GOSS  &  COTTRELL  magazine 
rotary  presses:  96.  64 
and  32  page  units 
I  20  HAMILTON  four  tier,  single 
I  col.  galley  cabinets 
!  6  HAMILTON  double  col.  units 

3  LINOTYPES  Models  14  and  26 

I  Inventory  list  on  request. 

■  TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS  Ine.  j 
8312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  HI.  | 

Stereotype 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

j  with  6  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
!  roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  Column. 

-21  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
lYirnaces  And  CASTING  BOXi::S 
all  sizes. 

if25  Full  Page  Vanderoook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

I  THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

!  jr7autoplAte“ 

I  22'%-in.  Excellent  condition.  Replaced 
;  by  automatic.  Vacuum  back.  Also  Hoe 
casting  box,  plate  shaver;  Duplex  tubu- 
I  lar  casting  box.  All  22%-in.  Must 
move.  Sacrifice.  Claremont  Press  Pub- 
j  lishing  Co..  Inc.  207  Serrano  Dr..  San 
Francisco  27,  California. 


_ llELC  VANTED 

_ Administrative 

TITUSVILLE.  FLORIDA,  a  town  of 
11,000  with  trading  area,  is  intemtel 
in  hiring  a  full  time  Manager.  Write 
Henry  Rekl.  President.  Titusville.  Fla- 

_ Artists  -  Cartoonists _ 

ARTIST — Top-producer,  retouch,  lajcet 
for  l^stem  daily  In  metropolitan  am. 
Box  4628,  Bklitor  A  Publisher. _ 

MORNING  NEWSPAPER.  mid-we»t 
city  300,000.  looking  for  top  -  notch 
editorial  artist  capable  of  retouching, 
sizing  and  scheduling.  Applicant  mut 
be  able  to  furnish  best  of  referenew. 
Good  pay  with  many  fringe  benefit*. 
Write  all  about  yourself  which  will  be 
kept  in  confidence.  Box  4614,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Cireulation _ 

'  CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT  by  one 
of  the  larger  New  England  news¬ 
papers.  Position  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  handling  of  carrier*  and 
district  men  in  charge  of  carrier*. 
Requires  a  man  fully  experienced  in 
carrier  work  and  one  who  likes  thk 
type  of  work.  Good  salary  to  start  an4 
(  go^  opportunity  for  advancement.  Girt 
I  history  of  work,  education  and  refe^ 

I  encen  in  first  letter.  Box  4634.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
of  18,000,  home  town  newspaper  for 
17-county  area  in  heart  of  Sooth 
Dakota  pheasant  country.  Experience 
in  promotion,  direct  sales  and  carriw 
management  mandatory.  Write  F.  K. 
Ronald.  The  Daily  Republic.  Mitchejl. 

I  South  Dakota,  giving  personal  back- 

I  ground  and  experience. _ 

I  OLD.  WELL  EQUIPPED  (niUn 
'  press)  community  news-weekly  in  high 
income  section  of  large  southern  city, 
has  opi)ortunity  for  circulation  go- 
getter.  Want  20.000  in  6  months,  which 
I  is  two-thirds  of  potential.  Have  crack 
1  news  department  to  produce  paper  that 
will  sell  with  sales  force  properly 
directed.  Want  work  to  begin  January 
1st.  This  is  place  only  for  man  with 
,  good  record  and  able  to  build  and 
I  sustain  sales  force.  Right  man  shouM 
gross  $50,000  in  90  days,  and  make 
I  permanent  up  in  five-figures  job  for 
;  himself.  Commission  deal  only,  but  mil 
j  finance  promotion  in  newspaper,  bis 
I  boards,  radio  and  television.  Write  nos 
4744,  Editor  #  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED _  _ HELP  WANTED 

f.laui/ied  Advertising  Display  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  I 

advertising  manager 

To  the  man  between  35  and  51)  who  1 
has  had  ground-up  experience  and  j 
possesses  the  ability  to  manage  sales-  i 
men.  phone  solicitors,  plan  promotions  | 
and  get  results,  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  come  with  a  growing, 
live-wire  organization.  Mid-west,  over 
IW.OOO  city  with  13-day  operation. 
Salary  open  and  opportunity  unlimiteii. 
Give  full  details  so  on-the-site  inter¬ 
view  can  be  arranged.  Box  1737.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN-  , 
ACER  with  at  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence.  3.000  circulation  daily  now  doing  > 
about  $5,000  per  month  in  classified. 
Write  to  Box  4733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  salesman,  i 
Must  be  top  layout  man,  good  sales-  ; 
man  and  sober.  Salary  to  $96.00  week,  , 
plus  bonuses.  Three  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  Southern  Texas,  semi-tropical 
climate.  16.000  daily.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  4605,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

advertising  man  wanted  by  Oregon 
daily  newspaper.  Must  have  copy,  lay-  . 
out  and  retail  advertising  selling  ex-  I 
perience.  Permanent  position.  Give 
full  details  In  letter  of  application. 
Box  4619,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  | 

ARE  YOU  THE 

MAN  WE  ARE 

LOOKING  FOR? 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
retail  advertising  salesman  in  one  of  j 
tto  midwest's  most  aggressive  dailies.  ' 
Present  circulation  of  over  23.000  : 
serves  8^  county  market  with  Janes-  | 
ville  its  shopping  center.  Annual  ; 
vacation,  insurance  and  hospital  bene-  i 
6ta  Write  immediately  your  qualifica-  i 
tions  and  experience  in  sound  selling, 
making  attractive  layouts,  and  pre-  I 
paring  effective  selling  copy.  Include  ! 
all  details  helpful  to  us  in  quickly  ' 
determining  your  qualifications.  G.  W.  j 
Gressman,  AdveKising  Director,  Janes¬ 
ville  Daily  Gazette,  Janesville.  Wise.  | 


ADVERTISING  YOUNG  MAN  who  is 
now  junior  staff  member,  or  on  large 
weekly,  and  who  can  sell,  make  average 
layouts  and  write  copy  for  retailers, 
realtors  and  building  projects,  to  handle 
ad  department  with  one  or  two  helper^ 
on  progressive  Florida  weekly ;  and  to 
also  serve  as  business  manager  as  soon 
u  properly  oriented.  Profltsharing  or 
investment  participation  possible  after 
demonstrative  period.  Mail  (only!  com¬ 
prehensive  application  to  L.  Parker 
Likely,  Gulf  Beach  Journal,  P.  O.  Box 
11008,  Madeira  Beach  8.  Florida. 


GOING  SOMEWHERE? 

IF  YOU  are  interested  in  getting  places 
in  the  newspaper  business,  we  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  I  We  need  another 
good  man  on  our  retail  advertising 
staff  ...  a  man  who  can  do  a  job  for 
a  newspaper  which  does  a  job.  To  such 
a  man  we  offer  a  good  salary  —  plus 
bonus,  comprehensive  medical,  hospital¬ 
ization  and  life  insurance  programs, 
profit-sharing  retirement  plan,  excellent 
living  conditions  in  a  college  town  and 
an  opportunity  to  progress. 

Please  give  full  information  in  your 
first  letter — age,  family  status,  educa¬ 
tional  and  salary  requirement — to  Glenn 
H.  Arthur,  Advertising  Director,  Ap¬ 
pleton  Post-Crescent,  Appleton,  WIs. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  and  manage¬ 
ment  for  progressive,  growing  weekly 
in  one  of  Upstate  New  York’s  finest 
residential  suburbs.  Outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  hard-working  individual 
in  a  business  with  extraordinary  po- 
tential.  Box  4717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  in  two- 
man  department.  Must  be  able  to  sell 
and  produce  sales-pulling  copy.  $70 
SVy-day  week,  plus  commissions.  Two 
weeks  vacation,  pay,  bonus ;  also 
Christmas  bonus.  Life  insurance  plan 
carried ;  hospital  plan  optional.  Healthy 
climate,  mountains,  scenery,  hunting, 
fishing.  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi-  i 
enced  sales  on  fast  growing  12,500  daily.  I 
Must  be  strong  on  planning.  Air  mail  ^ 
replies  to  Ad-Director.  Redding  (Cali- 
fornia)  Record-Searchlight. 

NEW  ORLEANS  daily  in  80th  flourish-  | 
ing  year  has  vacancy  in  retail  ad  de¬ 
partment  for  exiH'rienced,  successful, 
cr<‘ative  salesman,  23  to  36.  Salary,  i 
bonus,  auto  allowance  (in-city  travel  . 
only),  staff  beneflt.s.  Send  personal 
history  to  John  W,  Zaring,  New  Or-  { 
leans  Item,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  ; 
SALARY  AND  PERCENTAGE  for  ag-  | 
gressive  display  salesman  in  tough, 
competitive,  but  wide  -  open  market.  I 
Right  man  ran  fatten  his  wallet.  Chart  | 
Area  6  daily.  Box  4701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALESMAN  or  .salesgirl  for  display 
advertising  department  of  afternoon 
daily  in  Northwest  Ohio.  Must  have 
some  experience.  Good  opportunity. 
Write  to  Box  4734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  who  wants  to  retire  in 
36  or  40  years.  Meantime,  if  he’s  ex¬ 
perienced  in  selling,  layout  and  copy, 
he  has  the  opi>urtunity  to  advance 
rapidly  with  a  young,  growing  staff. 
Hospitalization.  Insurance  and  Retire-  ' 
ment  Plan.  Complete  details  on  educa¬ 
tion.  experience,  salary  exitected,  etc. 
Jim  Strupp,  Daily  'Telegraph,  Blue- 
'  field.  West  Virginia.  _ 


DISPATCH  ROOM  CHIEF 

Want«d  hy  daily  and  Sunday  pai>«r  in 
Southern  New  England  to  supervise  a 
dispatch  room  of  6  people.  Must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  | 
advertising  production,  type  faces,  lay-  , 
out,  make-up.  etc.  and  be  able  to  intel-  i 
Hfently  prepare  copy  for  most  efficient  | 
snd  economical  composing  room  opera- 
Uot.  Good  Salary.  Write  irivinff  your  ' 
background  and  experience  to  Box  4637. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OLD.  WELL  EQITIPPED  (rotary 
press)  weekly  community  newspaper 
in  large  southern  city  t4i  expand  Janu¬ 
ary  *56.  Need  man  under  45  able  tf» 
take  charge  of  ad  department,  to  sell 
as  well  as  plan  and  direct  promotions. 
Salary  and  bonus  on  increai«e  of  revenue 
should  make  earnings  of  from  $10  to 
$14,000  first  year,  more  next  year. 
Write  Box  4745.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN 


PREMONT,  OHIO,  News-Messenger  has 
immediate  opening  for  experienced, 
snressive  retail  advertising  salesman, 
■lust  know  copy  writing,  layout  and 
secount  selling.  Excellent  opportunity, 
food  pay,  advancement,  best  working 
conditions.  Housing  available  and  com- 
W^y**bared  life  insurance  and  hospit- 
r  Top  rate  afternoon  daily. 

13.500  circulation,  22,000  population. 
Write  at  once  giving  full  details  your 
jxpenwee.  personal  data,  etc.,  to  D.  F. 
Daabel.  All  replies  confidential. 


advertising  salesman  for  2- 
department  growing  young  Ten- 
Week-day  daily  in  thriving  com- 
o^nity  needing  working,  family  man, 
p  **T?.^**'  Good  small  paper  pay. 

Tates,  Times-Gazette.  Shelbv- 
nlle,  Tennessee. 


with  newspaper  .celling 
•‘Xfierience,  minimum  2  yeai>. 
S«$utliern  New  England  daily. 
25.000  cirrulatiim. 

(iood  Opportunity. 
Siilnry  plus  incentive  plan. 
Free  Life  Insuranc*’ 
State  salary  range. 

Hox  4749,  Editor  ft  Publihher. 


Efiitoriai 


A  PROMISING  FUTURE  is  offered  a 
trained  newsman  who  likes  general 
news,  feature  assignments.  Chart  Area 
6  small  city  daily  offers  man.  preferably 
under  40.  chance  to  work  with  top 
staff,  best  standards,  at  $100  week  to 
start.  Write  Box  4606,  Editor  ft  Pul^ 
Usher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  Novembrr  IT,  IQ^6 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


LIBRARIAN  —  Ehceellent  opportunity 
for  man  or  woman  capable  of  directing 
high-quality  library  for  100,000  daily. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars,  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  Box  4520,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

REIPORTER:  exjierience  preferred, 

weekly  newspaper,  Greenwich  (Con¬ 
necticut)  Life.  Call  GR  8-7021  or  write 
Peter  F.  Clarke,  281  Greenwich  Ave. 
REPORTERS  for  growing  weekly 
chain.  Chart  Area  2.  Car  required. 
Opportunity  to  advance.  Box  4616, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  weekly  needs 
editor-ad  man.  New  paper  in  city 
6,000,  no  competition,  own^  by  nearby 
daily.  Good  opportunity  aggressive 
young  news  and  advertising  man.  Job 
now  open.  Write  full  details  John 
R.  Harrah,  Crowley,  Louisiana  Daily 
Signal.  _ _ 

WANTED  —  Young  man  to  write 
siKirts  nnd  help  with  AP  wire.  State 
Salary  expected.  Jonesboro  Sun,  Jones- 
lx>ro.  Arknnsas. 

A  BOWLING  MAGAZINE  in  Middle 
West  desires  youthful  writer  who  has 
appreciation  of  feature  stories.  Under¬ 
standing  of  overall  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  problems,  appreciation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  requirements 
also  greatly  desired.  This  job.  If  man 
fits  in  well,  can  mean  rapid  and  per¬ 
manent  advancement.  Some  traveling 
will  be  required.  Write  present  salary, 
qualiflrations,  and  ambitions.  Box  4616, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Experienced.  Camera, 
desk  ability  helpful.  Write  promptly, 
including  references.  Burnell  Lydell. 
Jamestown,  New  York,  Sum _ _ 

COMPETENT  NEWS  MAN  needed  at 
once  for  one  of  nation’s  largest  Catho¬ 
lic  weeklies.  Challenging  job.  involving 
50  per  cent  rewrite,  60  per  cent  in¬ 
terviewing.  Pay  in  line  with  metro 
politan  dailies ;  40  hour  week ;  stable 
job  with  good  future.  The  man  for 
this  job  should  have  news  experience 
plus  education  —  preferably  including 
college  philosophy  and  theology.  News 
Editor.  St.  Louis  Register,  4632  Lindell, 
St.  Louis  8.  Missouri. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  cam¬ 
era  and  darkroom  experience  helpful. 
Permanent  job  with  opportunity  for 
advancement  with  group  of  dailies.  Give 
full  details  and  references.  Artesia 
Daily  Press,  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 

REPORTER  wanted  for  six-day  daily. 
Knowledge  of  general  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  phntoKraph>.  Permanent  to 
«ood  man.  Neosho  (Mo.)  Dally  News. 

MAN  FOR  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing.  Car  necessary.  Good  opportunity 
for  advancement  with  group  which  has  I 
four  dailies  and  two  weeklies.  Forty  ! 
hour,  six  day  week.  The  Telegraph. 
84  N.  State  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  j 
city  hall,  court  house  and  general  news ; 
some  darkroom  work.  Also  have  open¬ 
ing  for  telegraph  editor  for  U.  P.  wire ; 
work  includes  occasional  feature  stories 
which  applicant  illustrates  with  Speed- 
Graphic  camera.  Both  jobs  start  at  ; 
$60  week  with  guaranteed  raise  after 
six  months.  Must  be  J-grad  or  experi¬ 
enced.  This  is  chance  to  work  on  mid-  I 
west  awaixl-winning  daily  of  6,000  eir- 
culation.  Require  Interview  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  some  rural  back¬ 
ground  or  interest,  able  to  handle  court¬ 
house  or  farm  meetings.  Photography 
helpful,  not  essential.  Give  two  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Write  Wil¬ 
liam  Amos,  Sidney.  Ohio,  Daily  News. 


ACCURATE  REPORTER 

to  grow  with  prize  winning  mediun, 
size  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
dependable  young  man  with  ability. 
Must  show  willingness  to  work  and 
have  pride  of  craft.  Clean  town,  good 
working  conditions,  salary  open.  Writa 
or  phone  Charles  Stelling,  Managing 
Editor.  Kingsport  Times-News.  Kines- 
port,  ’Tennessee. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  energeUc 
reporter  to  make  permanent  place  for 
himself  in  30,000  circulation  daily  In 
Chart  Area  3.  Good  pay,  6-day  week ; 
insurance,  pension  and  other  benefits. 
Southerners  preferred.  Write  to  Box 
4609.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CATHOLIC  PRESS 

Woman  for  staff  work  in  national 
office  of  Catholic  Press  Association, 
New  York  City.  Include  assisting  edi¬ 
tor  (copy-layout)  of  monthly  news- 
I  paper ;  assisting  publisher  of  annual 
I  directory  (direct  mail,  advertising  and 
copy  sales  solicitation)  ;  promoting  (di¬ 
rect  mail)  annual  convention;  inter¬ 
viewing  prospects  for  employment  by 
Association  members;  contact  (direct 
'  mail,  personal  correspondence)  with 
!  members.  Complete  resume  including 
i  salary  to  Box  4728,  FIditor  A  PublLsher. 


CITY  REPORTER  for  midwest  daily. 
12,600  circulation.  Permanent  job  in 
I  ’’metropolitan”  small  town.  Collegi . 
good  elementary  schools,  fine  climate, 
friendly  people.  A  g<iod  man  with 
.  camera  experience  could  find  real  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  4710,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

I  COPY  DESK  journalism  graduate  to 
write  heads  edit  copy.  Beginner  usable, 
experience  preferable.  Write  full  dc- 
I  tails,  including  salary  expected.  R.  L. 

,  Manth,  News  Editor,  New^Sentinel. 
I  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


■  GIRL  REPORTER  to  handle  county 

■  desk  and  some  feature  work.  Prefer 
BJ  graduate.  Opening  January  1st. 

I  1957.  Write  to  Box  4735,  Editor  A 
j  Publisher. _ 

IF  YOU  ARE  a  capable  editor  and 
featun*  writer  and  interested  in  an 
,  imiMirtunt  executive  Editorial  position 
'  in  city  under  50,000,  write  giving  com¬ 
plete  data  of  your  background.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Good  salary  and  room  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Prefer  man  now  presentl> 
employed  in  Midwest  on  a  10.000-30,000 
circulation  paper.  Send  data  t4>  Box 
4700.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAYBE  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  1  Al- 
1  though  the  shortage  of  qualified  help 
is  hitting  us,  too,  we  have  put  ncarl> 

;  600  people  to  work  during  the  last 
I  twelve  months.  Tell  us  what  you  need, 
and  we’ll  help  you  If  we  can.  Bill 
McKee,  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison. 

Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

REPORTER 

wanted  for  i>ermanent  position  in  graal 
22,000  city.  General  assignment  work, 
excellent  working  conditions.  Midwest 
background  preferred.  Journalism  school 
training  or  some  experience  desirable. 
Write,  or  phone  collect  to  Fred  Frank¬ 
lin,  Editor.  The  Press,  Logansport,  Ind. 
RKPOKTKR.  news  beat,  sports,  know! 
edge  of  photography  desirable.  Go»id 
1  pay,  |»eninanent.  Chart  Area  7.  Box 

4738,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  13.000  evening. 
Sunday  in  city  82,000  starting  about 
January  1.  Middlcwesterner  or  west¬ 
erner  preferred.  Include  experience, 
references,  sample  front  pages.  Writ*- 
David  Bowers,  Idaho  State  Jimmal. 

Pocatello,  Idaho. _ 

YOUNG  DFTsk  MAN  from  smaller 
rommiinity  for  paper  with  highest 
standards  in  groxring  midwest  city  of 
76,000.  Must  have  good  schooling,  be 
able  to  report  as  well  as  edit,  be  willing 
to  learn  and  thoroughly  responsible. 

I  Box  4736.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

ASSIST^T~SPORTS  ^EDITOR  for 
'  sports  minded  midwest  city  of  40.000. 
State  experience,  draft  status,  salar> 
expected  first  letter.  Jerry  Nardlello. 
’  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


STEFL  AND  METALS 
EDITOR 

DAILY  Business  publication  in 
New  York  City  seeks  man  with 
industry  knowledge  to  cover 
markets,  prices  and  news.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Salary  open. 
Box  4751.  Editor  A  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


REPORTING  AND 
OPINION-FORMING 


rELETYPESETTElB  Perforator  oper¬ 
ator.  Non-union.  New  York  City.  Good 
pay — daya  Anzel,  611  Broadway,  New 
York  12,  N.  Y,  GR  7-8600. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  & 
PERSONNEL  MANAGER 


THE  MAN  WE  SEEK  U  35  or  over. 
He  haa  demonstrated  mure  than  or¬ 
dinary  competence  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  is  a  skilled  reporter.  He 
likes  to  write,  and  writes  colorfully  and 
well.  He  wants  to  apply  these  skills 
In  the  field  of  industrial  journalism 
at  a  hifher  level  than  is  icenerally 
practiced. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  Los  AnKelea  i 
area,  needs  combination  Rotary  Press¬ 
man  and  Stereo.  Also  Lino  operator. 
Minimum  IV^  Kalleya  hour.  Non  Union 
12.50  hour.  Record  Ledcer,  Tujunca, 
California. 


HE  POSSESSES  the  ability  to  work  : 
with  corporate  executives  at  all  levels  | 
of  manaitement.  He  understands  and 
wholeheartedly  endorses  the  objectives 
of  business  under  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  by  middle 
western  newspaper.  Duplex  uni-tubular 
press.  Open  shop,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  in  town  over  50,000.  Many 
ximpany  benefits,  press  in  excellent 
condition,  A-1  plant.  Write  or  wire 
Box  4600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  newspaper  (circulation  over  75,000) 
that  is  part  of  a  group.  Copy  and 
layout  experience  necessary.  Job  po¬ 
tential  for  eventual  advertising  exec¬ 
utive  position  very  good.  Chart  Area 
7.  Box  4639,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  Mja. 
LISHER,  MANAGER.  Fifteen  sueeta. 
ful  growth  years  experience  all  phtw 
circulation,  advertising,  editorial,  (net, 
back  shop,  labor,  costs,  prodoctigs, 
I.B.H.  controls,  heavy  on  sales;  dailia, 
national  magazines.  All  yours  at  U 
thousand  plus  if  challenge  right  Be 
suits  guaranteed.  Top  references,  cos- 
tidential.  Box  4705,  Editor  ft  Publishw 


INSTRUCTION 


Circulation 


Classified  Advertising 


MORE  9ALES-POWER 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 


HE  IS  prepared  to  devote  his  best 
thoughts  And  energy  to  n^porting  and 
interpreting  one  of  the  country'^  moAt 
progressive  companies  to  its  rank  and 
tile  employees,  its  supervisory  person¬ 
nel.  iu  stockholders,  and  the  general 
public. 

SALARY  WILL  bear  a  fair  relation- 
bhip  to  present  earnings,  with  definite 
opportunity  for  substantial  improve¬ 
ment. 


Exper 


Wanted 
rienced 
TELETYPESEHER  PERFORATOR 
OPERATORS 

Capable  of  producing  a  minimum  of 
360  lines  of  clean  copy  per  hour.  Day 


ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enroilees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  reiiort  they've  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 


CIRCULATION 

OR 

HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 


EXCELLENT  BACKGROUND  INCIK. 
CULATION  PROMOTION  AND  SALK 


or  night  work.  5  day,  SlVj  hour  week.  ! 
Scale  $108.00  days.  $113.00  nights.  Write  : 
Robert  A.  Hunter,  The  New  Haven  | 
Register,  367  Orange  Street,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  Phone:  LOcust 
2-1121  for  appointment. 


WE  ARE  engaged  in  the  niaiiufacture 
of  aircraft,  missile,  automotive  and 
electronic  products,  and  employ  23,000 
people  in  our  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
plants. 


Photography 


PLEASE  tell  us  about  yourself  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Box  4726,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS.  Picture 
sequences  of  escapes,  rescues,  manhunt 
catastrophes,  strong  action  angles 
wanted,  old  or  new.  Royalty  Baals 
P.  1.  P.,  805  E.  76th  SU  N.  Y.  21.  N.  Y. 


YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lessan  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  oH 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 


BROAD  EXECUTIVE  AND  ADKDi. 
ISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE 


TOTAL  raE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $16  payment 
today. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  ON 
HOME  DELIVERY  .  .  .  PLAN  ANII 
EXECUTE  OWN  PROMOTIONS 


I  Desires  to  locate  with  metropoUtu 
i  newspaper  in  EAST.  MUST  BE  HIGH- 
!  LY  COMPETITIVE 


REPORTER-EDITOR  to  handle  busi-  | 
ness  beat  and  organize  and  edit  area  ' 
news.  Need  seasoned  man  in  35-45  age 
group.  New  newspaper  plant,  rapidly 
growing  Midwest  city  of  45.0U0,  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  progressive  community. 
Box  4742,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OUR  PHOTOGRAPHER  DRAITED  - 
replacement  nessled.  Weekly  Review 
Newspapers,  100  W.  Hector,  Consho- 
hocken,  Pennsylvania. _ 


REPORTER,  P.M.  daily,  general  and 
features,  must  be  alert,  gut^  judgment. 
Daily  News,  Lewistown,  Montana. 


COMPETENT-Photographer  to  super¬ 
vise  darkroom  technician  assist  desk 
of  growing  daily  in  ideal  northern  New 
England  college  area.  Box  4750,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


Free  Lance 


PHOTOGRAPHERS :  new  construction 
photos  are  in  demand  now  by  company 
house  organs.  8.000  house  organs  pay 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  shots  show¬ 
ing  their  equipment  or  products  in 
use.  Professional  photographers  make 
good  money  in  this  field.  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  Gebbie  Press  Service,  161 
West  48,  NYC  86.  N.  Y. 


Experienced 
Newspaper 
Promotion  Man 


Mechanical 


PRESS-STEREOTYPE  working  fore- 
man.  Morning,  evening,  Sunday  paper. 
Must  be  familiar  with  process  color 
and  black  and  white.  Must  be  able 
to  carry  on  work  without  supervisor 
and  take  pride  in  his  work.  Work 
daytime  but  be  responsible  for  night 
crews.  7^  hour  shift,  87Mi  hour  week 
Union.  Paid  vacation  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  20,000  circulation  combined  daily 
and  Sunday.  Do  not  apply  unless  you 
meet  above  requirements.  Give  age, 
experience  and  references  in  first  letter 
Chart  area  6.  Box  4484,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WE  NEED  a  good  promotion  man 
who  can  completely  take  over  our 
larger  special  events,  work  on  major 
editorial  and  circulation  promotion 
projects.  We  prefer  someone  under 
85  who  is  used  to  resi>onsibility  and 
can  turn  out  effective,  hard-hitting 
promotion  on  his  own  initiative.  An 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Send  resume  including  salary  to  A.  C. 
Youngberg,  Promotion  Director.  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 


MAJOR  AIRLINE  needs  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Representative  in  the  Midwest 
office.  Prefer  man  under  35  with  1-2 
years  news  experience.  Send  complete 
resume.  Box  4533,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED— MACHINIST 


ON  16  MACHINE  all  linotype  plant 
in  nice  Ohio  town,  160,000  population. 
Fine  town  and  schools.  Houring  can 
be  had  reasonable.  Good  scale  and 
overtime.  Six  paid  holidays;  $10,000 
insurance,  life  and  hospitalization  ;  good 
working  conditions.  Excellent  oppor- 
tanity  for  younger  man  wishing  to 
gain  experience  under  good  machinist. 
Wonderful  possibilities.  Also  openings 
for  three  good  ad  men.  Write  Box 
4547,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  WRITER  —  The  young 
man  we  want  probably  is  working  on 
a  small  or  medium  size  daily,  has 
covered  a  variety  of  beats,  done  fea¬ 
tures,  perhaps  free-lanced.  Some  travel 
involved.  Must  locate  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
We  want  him  on  the  job  by  Cliristma.'i. 
Send  full  details  and  samples  in  first 
contact.  We'll  return  samples.  J.  B. 
Smith,  Public  Relations  Manager,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Appliance  Divisions. 
3UU  Phillippi  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 


PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED 
AGE  40. 


Collective  experience  through  all  phiaa 
of  circulation  and  promotion  at  cost- 
conscious  level. 


TOP  REFERENCES 


Linotype  School 


Resume  upon  request,  available  fur  in- 
mediate  interview. 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


BOX  4755,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHEK 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artists  -  Cartoonists 


A-l  ALL  ROUND  cartoonist  84,  16 
rears  experience,  abundant  samples, 
seeking  job  in  (%art  Area  2.  Box  4416, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  enviable  record  in  proan 
tion  and  administration  available  Jsss- 
ary  first  for  newspaper  100,006 
26  years  experience,  age  47,  prefe 
midwest,  will  go  anywhere.  Particnltn 
and  top  references  on  request  Boi 
4723,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Administrative 


MEDIA  DIRECTOR 


in  one  of  top  4 A  agencies  heavy  oz 
newspapers  seeks  position  as  Admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  of  metropolitan  daily. 
National  References. 

Box  4512,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  dsdn 
top  position  on  medium  sized  pap* 
having  Carrier  organization.  Currsntif 
Supervisor — Home  Delivery  Departnmrt 
handling  300  carriers  and  Momint- 
Sunday  circulation  of  25,000.  Age  H, 
Cornell  graduate,  seven  years  exp^ 
I  ence,  will  relocate.  Box  4632,  Editor 
I  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  business  publication,  availabk 
for  position.  ABC  experience,  excellsst 
references,  prefer  Kansas  (jity  ares 
Box  4722,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  TRAINEE.  Sal¬ 
ary  approximately  $350  a  month  in 
New  York  City  with  major  trans¬ 
portation  industry.  Box  4732,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  —  completely  experienced 
for  newly  installed  64  page  Hoe.  Ideal 
living  conditions  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Write  George  W.  Bauer,  Herald-Trib¬ 
une,  Sarasota,  Fluridu. 


WANTED:  Regional  Representative  for 
national  trade  association  to  travel 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  Fine 
opportunity  in  public  relations  for  man 
I  b^ween  25  and  35.  Experience  in 
j  writing,  speaking  and  organizational 
I  work  desirable.  Agricultural  backgrutind 
'  helpful.  Prefer  applicants  already  lo- 
I  cated  in  regions.  State  present  and 
■  desirj-d  salary.  Reply:  Box  47.54.  Edittir 
ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  ARK.V  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  November  C 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION 
MANAGER  POSITION 

Active  man  3S  years  of  age  17  years 
Circulation  Exiwrience.  Full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  A.B.C.  of  Circulation. 
Excellent  Record  in  Circulation  and 
promotion  with  the  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Experience  with  Morning  Paper 
also  with  Combination  Morning  and 
Evening.  Will  consider  City  Manager 
position  with  Larger  Paper.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  3-4-6  or  9.  Box  4727, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DUptay  Advartiting 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EditorUd 


It  YEARS  experience  10,000  to  20,000 
circulation  clau,  age  32.  Married  with 
family.  Box  4606,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


Clauified  AdvertUing 


DON'T  OVERLOOK  THIS!  Classified 
manager.  11  years  experience.  4  pres¬ 
ent  position.  Aggressive,  but  intelligent, 
salesman  ( phone  or  outside ) .  Thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  classified  accounting,  rates, 
copy  control.  Can  install  proven  collec¬ 
tion  system ;  provide  A-1  training  pro¬ 
gram;  prepare  first  class  promotion. 
Box  4730,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Duplay  Advertising 

STAFF  FOR  SALE.  Able  to  aatUfy 
760  Accounts,  provide  top  lineage  tor 
top  pay  and  security.  Chart  Area  6. 
Confidential.  Box  4621,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  man¬ 
ager  with  copy,  layout  know-how  8 
yean  experience  weeklies.  Box  4686, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPACE  SALESMAN,  now  on 
trade  paper,  wants  permanent  spot  on 
daily  paper,  retail  or  national  staff. 
Married,  vet,  will  relocate.  Box  4709, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Experienced.  Do 
not  drink.  Good  habits.  Not  afraid  to 
work.  Now  located  in  Middlewest.  Box 
4237,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDITOR 

Outstanding  background,  practical  ag¬ 
ricultural  newspaper,  radio  field.  89 ; 
college  graduate,  available  January  1, 
1967,  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  4408, 
EMitor  A  Publiaher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  12  years  as 
reporter,  copy  reader,  news  editor. 
Makeup  expert.  Good  editorial  writer. 
Family  man.  B.A.  Box  4489.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AMHERST  (COLLEGE  student  grstduat- 
Ing  Janua^,  1967,  seeks  beginning 
reportorial  job.  Extensive  family  news¬ 
paper  background.  College  journalism 
experience.  References.  Write  Dick  Pol¬ 
iak,  62  Boltwood  Ave..  Amherst,  Mass 

WANT  TO  THROW  AWAY  youi 
boilerplate?  Weekly  news  editor  wants 
paper  with  lots  of  room  for  local  newt 
Chart  Areas  4,  11  and  12.  Elox  4626, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  who  U 
qualified  by  successful  experience  and 
outstanding  lineage  records.  Now  seek¬ 
ing  change  that  offers  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  challenge.  16  years  of 
advertising  experience.  Past  8  years 
as  ad  director  of  four  newspapers. 
Industrious,  solid  family  man,  age  88. 
Available  with  reasonable  notice.  Box 
4627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPATCH  or 
SERVICE  MANAGER 
for  Advertising  Department. 
Mature,  thoroughly  experienced  in  lay¬ 
out  and  production,  for  small  or  large 
rstail  accounts.  Interview  wanted.  New 
England  newspaper  preferred.  Write 
Box  4626,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.ADVERTISING  COPY  AND  LAYOUT 
MAN.  Single,  81  college;  3  years  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  8  years  merchandising. 
Chart  Area  I.  Box  4703,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Experi¬ 
enced  up  to  60,000  class.  Detail  knowl¬ 
edge  all  advertising  departments  and 
promotion.  Mature,  stable  family  man. 
Now  midwest.  Box  4707,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


■ASSISTANT  Al)  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases,  ready  for  g(^  small 
tosm  (8  to  30,000  circulation)  ad 
managership.  Young  family  man.  Best 
references.  Box  4713,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Ksher. 


BUSINESS  OR  LEGAL  NEWSPAPER 
POSITION :  9-years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  promotion,  sales  research 
>nd  advertising  sales.  BBA  and  LLB 
degrees.  Married.  Financially  sound. 
Civic  minded.  Positive  thinker,  am¬ 
bitious.  Seeks  growth  situation.  Will 
relocate.  Box  4739.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


B.S.,  LL.B.,  B.D.,  from  top  universities. 
Six  years  of  successful  experience. 
Fine  administrator,  excellent  writer, 
analytical,  hard  hitting,  human,  west¬ 
erner,  family  man,  32.  Box  4601,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  small  daily.  Married. 
80,  three  years  experience.  Missouri 
graduate.  Strong  on  local  news,  good 
writer.  New  England  preferably,  but 
anywhere  considered.  Box  4680,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CALLING  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  .  EX-WAR  and  European  oorrespondent 
Help!  Want  nut  of  dust  bowl.  Is  there  j  for  major  wire  aerrioe,  contributor  to 
a  PM  job  for  deskman  with  nine  years  |  national  magaxinee  (artielee  and  fic¬ 
tion),  author  and  experienced  news¬ 
man,  both  copydeak  and  cityaide,  seeks 


rim  and  slot,  five  years  reporting? 

Can  take  charge.  Married,  dependable, 

44.  need  tUO.  Ten  years  present  job  '  editorial  position  requiring  skill,  re- 
60,000  daily.  Will  consider  opening  I  sponsibility.  Box  4726,  Editor  A  Pub- 

several  weeks  away.  Box  4629,  Editor  |  Usher. _ _ _ 

A  Publisher. _  ;  junior  COPYWRITER  or  assistant 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  weekly  news-  editoiv-young  man  with  exi^rience  at 
paper  in  East  seeks  opportunity  on  ,  reading  and  ^areh 

DaUy.  Very  versatile.  World  Wir  II  i  f®?;  free-lance  public  re- 

veteran.  Box  4626,  Editor  A  PublUher  I  ch*"**  editorial  or 

_ ’ _  ad  dei>artment  of  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  house  organ.  Marri^,  vet.  BA 
English.  27.  Box  4729,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  wanU  U 
go  West  while  still  a  young  (83)  man 
Now  delivering  prize  copy,  layout  foi 
medium  ewtern  daily.  Fully  experi-  j  REPORTER,  80.  ten  years'  experience, 
enced  family  man.  Consider  one-mac  '  aH  beats,  seeks  connection  with  me- 
jofa  or  staff  spot  in  Chart  Areas  10, 

11,  12.  Box  4607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  DESK,  wire  editor,  62,  makeut 
award  winner,  swing  any  spot,  sjiorts, 
beat,  camera,  good  writer,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Desires  change.  Box  4620, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


dium  daily.  Contact  Allan  Wegemer. 
418  Elizabeth  Street,  Petoakey,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Phone:  Diamond  7-8268. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  — Wants  to  leave 
Texas.  Has  references  and  is  not 
afraid  of  work.  Writes  spicy  column. 
Knows  makeup  well  and  writes  good 
WRITER — Presently  Radio  copy  writer.  heads.  Uses  camera  too.  Can  meet 
exiierienced  radio  newswriter,  formei  '  early  deadline.  College  degree,  '23,  4F 


has  car  and  will  travel.  Box  4740. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WORKING  REPORTER— young,  re¬ 
sourceful.  Not  an  old  hand  but  no 
greenhorn  either.  Single,  college.  Ref- 
YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  man  with  erences.  Details.  Box  4719,  Editor  A 
about  five  years  work  on  small  dailiet  ,  Publisher. 


newspaper  reporter — 29,  married.  Eng. 
lish  major — knowledge  of  shorthand- 
advertising,  Public  Relations,  publicity 
radio — prefer  New  York — Chart  Area  2 
Box  4636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


is  looking  for  a  change.  Have  dons 
feature  writing,  sports  editing,  report¬ 
ing.  makeup.  Draft  exempt.  82,  single, 
have  own  car.  College  degree.  Vet  of 
World  War  II  and  Korean  War.  Box 
4628,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STATE  NEWS  coverage  my  speciaity. 
7  years  of  well-rounded  reporting. 
"Top-notch  references.  Box  4747,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  with  3'..j  years  as  daly  general 


BOOK  AUTHOR,  non-fiction,  major  n.wsnaiwr 

publisher.  Vet.  82,  married.  8  children.  In 

MJ.,  M.A.  degrees.  World  traveler  <»»  Pub"® 


Middle  West,  preferably  Wisconsin. 
Box  4746,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  85,  free  to  travel, 
now  employed  60,000  daily,  wants  to 
make  change  by  January  16.  BS  in 
journalism,  thorough  experience  all 
phases,  make-up,  column,  radio-TV, 
oiieration  setup.  Excellent  references. 
Wants  to  work  in  live  sports  city  — 
anywhere  I  2186  minimum.  Resume, 
photo  on  request.  Box  4687,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


in  service.  Newspaper,  journalism- 
teaching  ex|>erience ;  member  SDX. 

Desire  not  merely  a  change,  but  at- 
:  tractive  magazine  or  newspaper  writ- 

1  ing  position,  particularly  features.  I  - - 

Salary  now  $4,636.  Availability  one  !  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  pres^ 
.  month,  or  preferably  early  1967.  Box  ;  room  suxierintendent — thorough  knowl- 


Hlerhaniral 


!  4721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


edge  of  all  departments  —  seeking 
change  for  personal  reasons.  Present 


employer  aware  of  this  ad  and  will 
**"  he  used  as  reference.  Box  4741,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


vomen  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 

Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are  .  j 

the  only  private  employment  agency  !  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wMts  P<^- 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill  Sala^  to  start  $70.  Box  474$, 

newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN — wire,  local.  Can  handle 
editorial  page,  make  up,  proof  desk. 
26  years  wide  Florida  experience.  Top 
references.  Open  in  Florida,  Georgia. 
Box  4618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYER.  Write  Dsn 
Midtown  Personnel  Agency, 
42  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Gordon. 
130  W. 


NEWS-FEATURE  writer,  6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  1  as  city  editor  small  daily. 
Seek  daily  or  magazine  post  where 
quality  writing  is  important,  future 
promising.  Know  photography,  layout. 
Age  30.  J-grad.  top  references,  avail¬ 
able  January.  Box  4617,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRINTER,  with  14  years  exiierienee 
and  a  B.S.  Degree  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  would  like  opjiortunity 
to  become  Production  Manager 
Trainee.  Desire  job  where  advancement 
is  commensurate  with  initiative  and 


,  EDITOR-REPORTER.  10  years  experi- 
i  ence.  Former  associate  editor  nat^nal 

1  trade  journal  serving  non-melroiwlitan  ,  .  .. 

!  press.  Now  rewrite  man  on  Chicago  "bi'rty.  Marrt^  34  references.  Box 
daily.  Seeks  challenging  job  in  South-  <762,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

:  went  with  amiuml  future.  Box  470JJ, 

Fiditor  A  Publiidier. 


CAN  SEE  YOU  IN  PERSON 

Pn»ce«dinjf  Houth  from  IndianapoliSs 
December  4th.  to  central  Florida.  Wish 
to  locate  anywhere  between  thoae  points. 
U  years'  experience  (7  in  south).  Age 
Jj.  Married.  G<M>d  reason  for  change. 
If  ai^  htoking  for  a  reliable  man, 
•xctiled  in  layout  and  copy,  please 
or  write  Box  4704.  Editor  A 
rublishcr.  Kindly  let  me  hear  from 
^  *nd  \  will  route  myself  to  you. 


permanent  position  with  room 

for  advancement  by  30-year  single 
Missouri  B.J.,  6*.j  years  on 
•^11.  medium  and  metropolitan  dailies 
Hus  department  store  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Chart  Area  1  only.  Box 
<711.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  or  reporting  position 
sought  by  Princeton  Honors  grad. 
Editor  and  writer  college  magazine. 
Fulbright  scholar.  Phi  Betta  Kappa. 
Wide  travel  In  Europe  and  Far  East. 
Vet,  single,  25.  Available  now.  Chart 
areas  1  or  2.  Box  4612,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CITY.  sUte  wire 
copy,  woman’s  editor,  feature  writer, 
photography  and  makeup.  J-grad. 
woman,  28,  now  Chart  Area  4,  will 
relocate,  have  transportation.  Box  4811, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

uw— ►  FIRST-CLASS,  all-around  news¬ 
paperman,  10  years  experience.  $90. 
Box  4681,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IMMEDIAT'^LY*^  available  :  Man 
can  handle  any  job  from  editor  to 
reporter.  Box  4618.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PAST — Editor,  college  newspaper;  J. 
School  graduate;  sports  correspondent 
metropolitan  newspaper;  general  re- 
porter,  medium-siz^  daily  newspaper 
PRESENT — Public-internal  infnrmatior 
officer,  U.  S.  Air  Force.  FUTURE- 
Feature  writer  or  editorial  position  or 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Will  handle 
reportorial  assignments.  Available  in 
Mareh.  Write  Box  4624,  Editor  t 
I  Publisher. 


Photography 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  Age  31  with  8 
years  experience  small  to  hig  city 
dailies,  seeks  position  with  good  p.m. 
References.  Available  immediately. 
William  Werley,  8851  Cnurtland,  El 
Paso.  Texas.  Phone  UI.,-98449. 


EDITOR,  REPOR’TER,  83.  Ten  years 
top  experience  on  big  city  daily,  news 
magazine,  press  syndicate.  Masoned 
writer,  general  assignments,  features. 
Knowledge  of  desk,  make-up,  photog¬ 
raphy.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4702.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


The  National  Press 
Photographers  Assoc. 

Maintains  listings  of  Photographers 
available-.Still— TV— or  Newsreel 
Most  with  own  equipment 
No  charge- Write  or  wire 
Gerald  A.  Clarke,  4624  Towle  A%e. 
Hammond,  Indiana 


FEATURES,  reviews,  humor,  person¬ 
alities.  Will  reloeate—  also  free  lance 
on  word  basis.  Box  4724,  IMitor  4k 
I  Publisher. 

;  FLEDGLING  NEWSMAN— young,  now 
■  reporter  small  daily.  Seek  apot  Chart 
area  I,  2  small-medium  daily.  Skilled 
'  but  still  have  a  lot  to  learn.  College. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


AMBITIOUS,  Personable  yoang  woman 
with  five  years  newspaper  experience 
wants  to  get  back  Into  public  relations 
field;  Northern  New  Jersey  preferred. 
Resume  aveilable.  Box  4604,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

„  ,  B  B..  ..  B  ..  PUBUC  RELATIONS  CHIEF  of 

Inferences.  Box  4718,  Editor  and  Pub-  State’s  largest  information  office.  Wide 


Usher. 


background  includes  MA  degree,  col¬ 
lege  teaching,  all  media,  excellent 
radio-TV,  first-rate  Western  Europe 


FREF- 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  _  -  .  ,  .  , 

list  of  available  jobs  and  nationwide  contacts,  fluent  French,  Age  85,  fam- 


employment  conditions.  Rill  McKee, 
Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison.  Chi 
eago,  Illinois. 


ily.  Box  4712.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  17.  1956 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  man  desires 
challenging  opportunity.  Direct,  assist 
J-GRAD.  24.  veteran,  now  working  for  in  overall  Public  Relations,  publicity. 
New  York  City  daily  as  editorial  as-  promotion  program.  Broad  experience, 
sistant  looking  for  opportunity  to  all  phases.  Versatile  writer.  ‘Thorough 
write  for  small  daily.  Own  automobile,  accurate  organizer.  Under  30.  Box 
Box  4714,  Editor  A  Publisher.  4731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  L!.  Browu 

With  Thanksgiving  still  two 
weeks  away,  public  relations 
men  are  already  thinking  about 
the  serious  problems  of  Christ¬ 
mas  giving  to  friends  of  the 
press.  For  all  we  know  they 
have  been  thinking  about  it 
ever  since  last  Christmas — their 
successes  or  their  mistakes. 

Public  Relations  News  de¬ 
voted  half  of  its  Oct.  22  issue 
to  “helpful  hints  to  wi.se  giving” 
for  the  would-be  “PR  Santas.” 
In  1950  that  weekly  publication 
surveyed  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  media  people  on  this  subject. 
Every  year  since  then  it  has 
been  up-dating  its  .study. 

Well  keep  in  suspense  those 
of  our  lucky  readers  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  on  this  PR  gravy 
train  because  PR  News  devote.^ 
a  whole  page  to  the  type  of 
gift  most  preferred  by  editor.^ 
and  reporters — and  we  suspect 
there  will  be  a  plethora  of  per¬ 
sonalized  gifts  for  those  that 
can  be  enjoyed  with  the  family 
at  home.  Those  are  two  of  the 
recommendations. 

Receivers  of  this  largesse  an¬ 
nually  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
some  of  the  things  they  are  not 
going  to  get  if  the  PR  boys  fol¬ 
low  the  advice  of  PR  News: 
calendars,  appointment  books, 
paperweights,  matchbooks, 
cheap  wallets,  address  books, 
histories  of  companies,  and 
automatic  pencils.  And  almost 
all  of  the  60  newsmen  queried 
for  this  survey  asked  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  gifts  carrying  the 
donor’s  name.  As  one  of  them 
said:  “I’m  not  going  to  convert 
my  living  room  or  office  desk 
into  an  advertising  billboard.” 
And  we  trust  that  all  PR  men 
will  heed  this  warning. 


To  reap  the  full  PR  value  of 
gift-giving  at  Yuletide,  PR  men 
are  advi.sed  to  “add  these  ad¬ 
ditional  do’s  and  don’t’s  to  your 
checklist”: 

1.  Don’t  be  so  naive  as  to 
think  an  editor  will  sell  his  ob¬ 
jectivity  for  a  gift.  If  you’re 
motivated  by  this  thought,  just 
skip  the  whole  thing. 

2.  Whenever  possible,  send 
your  remembrance  to  the  home. 
It  lessens  the  transportation 
problem  and  saves  the  editor 
embarrassment  if  others  in  the 
office  receive  less. 

3.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  whole  staff,  not  just  on:* 
or  two  at  the  top. 


4.  If  you’re  shipping  a  perish¬ 
able  gift,  send  advance  notice 
of  its  expected  arrival  date. 

5.  Give  the  same  present 
each  year  only  if  you’ve  veri¬ 
fied  that  it’s  welcome. 

6.  Don’t  ti-y  to  impress  an 
editor  with  lavishness;  person¬ 
al  interest  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ingredient  of  your  gift. 

7.  Don’t  overlook  the  PR  po¬ 
tential  of  unusual  gifts  made 
or  distributed  by  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  which  provides  work 
or  revenue  for  the  handicapped, 
etc. 

8.  Make  up  your  list  careful¬ 
ly.  Irreparable  damaga  is  done 
by  including  an  editor  and  then 
dropping  him. 

9.  Don’t  think  you  can  get 
away  with  sending  gifts  of  sub¬ 
stantially  different  value  to 
editors  of  equal  standing  .  .  . 
they  may  compare  notes. 

10.  If  you  feel  that  your  gift 
will  get  little  attention  at 
Christmastime,  you  may  prefei- 
to  choose  other  occasions. 


We’\’E  had  a  feeling  for  a 
long  time  that  Christmas  giving 
by  PR  men  has  gotten  out  of 
hand  and  grown  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  importance  just  a.'^ 
the  press  conference  cocktail 
party,  luncheon  or  dinner  has. 

PR  News  wi.sely  advises  that 
if  anyone  thinks  he  is  going  to 
influence  an  editor  or  reporter 
with  a  gift  of  this  kind  he  had 
better  forget  the  whole  thing. 
And  yet,  how  many  PR  men 
can  honestly  say  that  they  don’t 
expect  to  make  some  sort  of  a 
favorable  impression  on  the 
recipient  which  may  pay  off  at 
a  later  date? 

If  a  PR  man,  or  anyone  else, 
wants  to  send  personal  gifts  to  I 
personal  friends  who  might 
happen  to  be  newspapermen, 
that’s  one  thing.  But  it  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again  when  gifts  ai’e ' 
sent  out  in  wholesale  lots  to 
entire  staffs  who.se  names 
might  not  even  be  known  to  the 
giver. 

Our  recommendation  on  this  | 
annual  problem  (and  it  is  a 
headache  to  all  who  are  trapped 
by  precedent  and  don’t  know 
how  to  bieak  it)  is  extremely 
simple: 

In  place  of  a  gift,  expensive 
or-  not,  send  a  simple  card  to 
evervone  on  the  PR  Christmas 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Nov.  16— United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  ol  Massachusetts,  meet, 
ing,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

Nov.  17-18 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Ad  Clinic,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okta. 

Nov.  25-27 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central 
Regional  convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  26-28 — Public  Relations  Society  of  Americe,  9th  nationa* 
public  relations  conference.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Nov.  27-28— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  East 
ern  Regional  annual  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York. 

Nov.  28-Dac.  I — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  convention.  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I — California  Press  Association,  annual  business 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  3-14— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  Seminar,  Colum 
bla  University,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  7-8 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annua' 
convention,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

(1957) 

Jan.  7-18— A  merican  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Semi 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  13-15— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  winter  convention,  E' 
Paso,  Texas. 

Jan.  20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual 
mooting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  2 1 -Feb.  I— American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors,  and 
Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  27-29 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  winter 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-22 — American  Press  Institute.  Advertising  Directors  Semi 
nar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University 
New  York. 

Feb.  12-13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Winter  meet 
ing.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  14-16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-In¬ 
terstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  display  advertising  con 
ference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  20-23 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  29th  annual  session,  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalisfrc,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Feb.  23-24 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolines,  meeting.  The  Clemson  House,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Feb.  25-26 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As 
soclation.  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 


list  saying:  “Instead  of  our 
u.sual  Christmas  i>ackage,  this 
year  we  are  making  a  contri¬ 
bution  on  your  behalf  to  (name 
a  charity  such  as  the  cancer 
fund,  etc.).  We  normally  spend 
$ — .00  on  gifts  for  our  friends 
in  the  newspaper  business.  We 
hope  you  will  approve  of  our 


$ — .00  donation  to  (charity)  in 
your  name.” 

Some  editors  and  reporters 
might  prefer  to  have  that  bottle 
or  fountain  pen  or  what-have- 
you.  But  we’ll  bet  this  stunt 
would  pay  off  in  more  ways 
than  one  for  the  PR  man  who 
tries  it. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1626  EVE  STREET  N.W.,  WASHINGTON 
60  EAST  A2ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
36  EAST  WACKBR  DRIVE.  CHICAGO 
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Are  you 
cashing 
in  on 
food  store 
linage? 


FRESH  KILLED -ALL  CLEANED 

TURKEYS?!?'  .49c 


Nil  side  muga/.iiies  were 
needed  to  set  this  big  dis¬ 
play  because  the  Model 
35  Linotype  has  an  un¬ 
matched  main  magazine 
capacity  and  sets  a  range 
through  normal  36-  and 
condensed  4S-point. 


I\(:«KAsix(;  food  store  linage  can  be  a  lilessing.  But  to  be  ttcice  Idessed, 
von  need  efficient  composing  room  metb<Kls  to  cash  in  on  it.  For  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  economical  composition  that  vvonld  cut  yonr  costs,  look  at  tin* 
sample  shown  above  in  actual  size. 

This  big  mixed  display  was  kci/lwardcd  on  the  Rangemaster  Model  35 
Linot\  |x*.  Keyboarding  vonr  big  display  eliminates  costly  hand  compo¬ 
sition  with  its  distribution,  “cutting  in”  and  underpinning  that  consume 
so  many  expensive  job-hours. 
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bv  American  Political  Science  Association 


r  or  nine  months  it  had  been  a  closely  guarded 
political  secret.  Then,  on  a  tip,  Indianapolis 
Times  reporters  John  Wilson  and  Ted  Knap 
started  digging  on  the  story  and  didn’t  stop 
until  they  hit  pay  dirt.  Patient  and  persistent 
questioning  finally  brought  an  admission  from 
the  state  auditor  that  he  had  solicited  a  bribe 


from  the  executive  director  of  the  Indiana  Toll 
Road  Commission  .  .  .  merely  as  a  test  of  per¬ 
sonal  probity,  he  said.  The  bribe  story  was  an¬ 
other  scoop  for  The  Indianapolis  Times  . . .  and 
it  brought  to  Wilson  and  Knap  a  Special  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  from  the  American  Political  Science 
Association. 
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